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THE  FUSING  FORCE 


CHAPTER  I 

POLITENESS  PAYS 

Brown  BESS  and  Charley-horse  dragged 
the  double  buckboard  wearily  across  the 
bridge  over  Little  Wood  River,  for  they  had 
come  that  day  from  where  the  stream,  here  so 
deep  and  broad,  was  a rill  trickling  through  a 
cleft  in  the  Sawtooth  Mountains.  The  back  seat 
was  empty,  save  for  overcoats,  needed  that  morn- 
ing, but  discarded  after  the  sun  had  warmed  to 
his  day’s  work. 

On  the  front  seat  lolled  two  jaded  men.  The 
entire  equipment  — passengers,  horses,  and 
vehicle  — had  been  powdered  to  a uniform  gray 
tinge;  for  during  the  long  drive  they  had  passed 
many  herds  of  sheep,  berated  all  over  Idaho  for 
their  accompanying  clouds  of  dust,  and  the 
showers  of  stones  they  trample  from  the  hillsides 
upon  the  roads  below. 
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To  the  uninitiated  these  two  men  would  have 
appeared  to  be  typical  Western  miners,  but  the 
few  natives  encountered  in  the  sparsely  settled 
country  had  scrutinized  them  curiously. 

The  one  smoking  a cigar  was  evidently  a ten- 
derfoot, although  he  was  dressed  in  the  accepted 
way  — in  fact  he  had  bought  his  sombrero,  khaki 
suit,  and  blue  flannel  shirt  at  the  store  which  sup- 
plied the  region  for  a radius  of  fifty  miles  — but 
something  in  the  tilt  or  tension  of  their  adjust- 
ment was  not  indigenous.  Well,  an  Alabama 
doctor  could  hardly  expect  to  come  to  Idaho  and 
assume  the  aspect  of  a native  as  easily  and  with 
the  same  rapidity  that  he  had  been  whisked  across 
the  continent.  Distance  is  now  more  easily  over- 
come than  habits  of  speech  and  dress.  His  sal- 
low, tense  face  was  gradually  taking  on  a 
healthier  glow;  his  sensitive  surgeon’s  hands  no 
longer  twitched  with  nervousness.  He  had  left 
family,  friends,  possibly  fame,  to  rough  it  for 
his  health.  If  only  he  had  also  left  behind  those 
long,  strong,  black  cigars  he  would  have  recu- 
perated more  rapidly,  for  it  was  nicotine  as  much 
as  overwork  that  had  stopped  this  young  phy- 
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sician  in  his  mad  career.  But  he  was  now  nurs- 
ing this  last  long,  strong  cigar  as  solicitously  as 
formerly  he  had  watched  his  patients,  for  there 
was  the  appalling  possibility  that  the  new  con- 
signment he  had  ordered  from  Boise  might  not 
have  arrived;  in  event  of  which  catastrophe  he 
would  be  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  ordinary 
store  brands.  However,  when  Marion  came  — 

Here  he  drifted  into  reverie  — not  the  Reverie 
of  a Bachelor,  either!  — and  neglected  the  cher- 
ished stub  until  the  fire  died  out. 

“Got  a match?”  he  asked  of  the  man  beside 
him  after  vainly  searching  his  own  pockets. 

“Yep,”  answered  the  driver,  reaching  in  his 
coat  pocket  for  a cube  of  the  Chinese  “hell-sticks” 
used  in  the  Northwest. 

“Humph!  Gone!”  he  ejaculated.  “Must 
have  jolted  out  as  we  rattled  down  from  Galena 
Summit.  But  here ’s  a light,”  he  added,  holding 
out  his  glowing  pipe. 

“Why!  That  Pedro  sack  tobacco  from  the 
commissary  is  n’t  half  bad!”  exclaimed  the  doctor 
as  he  inhaled  a whiff  from  the  pipe. 

“Nope.  It  ’ll  do,”  agreed  the  other,  failing  to 
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emphasize  in  his  words  as  he  did  in  his  mind  the 
difference  between  the  commissary  article  and 
his  private  brand.  To  divert  suspicion  he  sud- 
denly asked: 

“Say,  Doc,  how ’d  you  ever  git  mixed  up  in 
this  ’ere  Politeness  Pays  claim  anyway?  How ’d 
you  ever  hear  of  it  way  down  thar  in  Alabama?” 
“Didn’t  hear  of  it  in  Alabama;  heard  of  it 
in  St,  Louis,”  replied  the  other  between  puffs. 
“When  my  wife  and  I went  to  the  World’s  Fair 
at  St.  Louis,  we  stopped  at  that  Inside  Inn  to 
avoid  the  crowded  gates  and  cars.  But,  after  all, 
the  blamed  Fair  was  so  big  we  had  to  get  on  an 
Intramural  road  to  get  around.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  my  wife  outclasses  me  as  a sight- 
seer. You  ’ll  see  when  she  gets  here  to-morrow 
that  she  ’ll  not  complain  of  the  thousands  of  miles 
she ’s  travelled.” 

“Good  thing,  but  I ’ll  bet  this  drive  and  ride 
up  to  Politeness  Pays  ’ll  finish  her.” 

“No,  I hope  not.  But  if  it  does,  she  ’ll  never 
admit  it.  She ’s  one  of  those  delicate-looking 
little  women  who  can  endure  much  physically  and 
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more  mentally.  But  I ’m  not  so  sure  about 
Charlotte,  my  little  sister.” 

“Little  sister!  Gee,  I thought  she  was  a kind 
o’  dyspeptic  old  maid!”  pumped  the  miner. 

“Old  maid,  indeed!  She  was  graduated  from 
the  university  only  last  month.  Was  on  the 
verge  of  nervous  prostration  from  trying  to  ‘run 
with  the  hares  and  hunt  with  the  hounds’ — to 
do  society  and  study,  too. 

“But  about  the  mines,”  said  the  doctor,  inter- 
rupting himself  suddenly.  It  was  hardly  proper 
to  be  discussing  his  young  sister  with  a workman, 
but  social  distinctions  tend  to  evaporate  in  high 
solitudes,  and  Dr.  Bondurant,  Southern  bred, 
was  apt  to  think  all  men,  not  negroes,  were  equal. 

“Yep.  Go  on  with  findin’  a silver  mine  at  the 
Fair.  Most  people  drop  a pile  at  sich  places,” 
agreed  the  miner,  inwardly  appreciating  and 
amused  at  the  other’s  social  scruples. 

“Well,  as  I was  saying,  my  wife  outpaced  me 
at  St.  Louis.  You  know  a doctor  is  n’t  used  to 
much  walking  and  I was  soon  foot-sore.  One 
day  I was  so  tired  I fairly  staggered  as  we 
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boarded  the  Intramural.  I limped  into  the  last 
vacant  seat  and  vowed  I ’d  sit  there  no  matter 
how  many  women  and  children  had  to  hang  on 
to  straps.  Southern  politeness  be  hanged!  But 
soon  a big  country  woman  came  in,  a woman  who 
could  have  scrubbed  all  day  without  fatigue,  but 
whom  excitement  and  sightseeing  had  worn  to  a 
frazzle  and  wilted.  This  poor  woman  persisted 
in  clutching  so  desperately  to  a strap  just  in 
front  of  me  that  my  peace  of  mind,  as  a gentle- 
man and  a physician,  compelled  me  to  scramble 
to  my  aching  feet  and  give  her  my  seat.  I 
worked  my  way  to  the  rear  platform  to  console 
myself  with  one  of  these,”  and  the  doctor  gin- 
gerly flicked  the  ash  from  his  shortening  cigar. 

He  remained  silent  so  long  that  the  other  man 
asked:  “Thar  was  the  perliteness,  but  whar  was 
the  pay?” 

“I  stumbled  upon  it  right  out  there  on  that 
rear  platform.  I stumped  my  sore  foot  — the 
worst  one,  too  — on  a suit-case  so  hard  and  heavy 
its  owner  could  scarcely  move  it  out  of  my  way. 
It  was  full  of  ore  specimens  which  a big  strapping 
man  — ” 
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‘‘Gilstrap?” 

‘‘Yes,  Gilstrap  — had  brought  for  the  Idaho 
exhibit.  We  struck  up  a conversation,  each 
praising  his  own  State.  He,  too,  was  staying  at 
the  Inside  Inn,  so  we  afterward  saw  each  other 
in  the  lobby  several  times  and  before  the  end  of 
my  stay  I had  become  interested  in  Idaho  mining 
possibilities.  The  next  year  I got  a long  letter 
from  Gilstrap  telling  me  he  had  dropped  his 
pile  gambling,  but  knew  where  good  claims 
were  to  be  had  for  the  taking,  if  only  somebody 
would  grub-stake  him  while  he  located  them. 
The  amount  he  asked  was  small,  and  I was  get- 
ting dubious  about  my  staying  power  in  my 
profession,  so  I ventured  to  finance  him  for  a 
controlling  share  in  the  mines. 

“Well,  when  Gilstrap  got  back  from  prospect- 
ing, we  organized  a company.  Last  summer  he 
ran  the  camp  alone.  I did  little  beyond  name 
the  claims:  Politeness  Pays  was  the  first  to  turn 
out  pay  dirt  and  was  named  from  the  street-car 
incident.” 

“What  made  you  come  out  this  summer?” 

“I  was  screwed  up  to  such  a professional  pitch 
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I had  to  cut  loose  or  snap.  As  I had  to  go  some- 
where far  off,  my  wife  — the  Marion  claim  is 
named  for  her  — suggested  I ’d  he  more  apt  to 
stay  long  enough  to  be  benefited  here  where  I 
had  some  interest  than  at  an  ordinary  health 
resort.” 

“Sounds  like  a sensible  sort  of  woman,” 
thought  the  driver.  “But  that  little  nervous, 
society,  highly  educated  sister!  Phew!  what  a 
combination  for  Politeness  Pays  Camp!  Fear 
things  will  soon  get  too  hot  for  me  there.  My 
disguise  has  been  hard  enough  to  keep  up  with 
the  men,  but  two  women,  keen  for  distinctions, 
will  soon  see  something  is  rotten  in  Denmark, 
myself  being  the  decomposed  matter!  Charm- 
ing simile ! Who ’d  have  thought  of  running 
into  such  complications  in  a camp  seventy  miles 
from  a railroad  — a one-horse  branch  road  at 
that!” 

His  reflections  were  cut  short  by  the  doctor, 
whose  tongue,  once  loosened,  was  making  up  lost 
time. 

“Good  thing  I did  come  to  the  camp  this  sum- 
mer, since  Gilstrap  has  to  be  in  Boise  so  much.” 
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‘‘Has  to  be  in  Boise, — or  wants  to  be  there  at 
the  Haywood-Pettibone  trial?”  suggested  the 
miner,  shrewdly. 

“Both,  probably,”  answered  Bondurant, 
shortly.  He  suspected  Gilstrap  was  spinning 
out  the  business  which  took  him  to  the  capital, 
but  he  did  n’t  propose  to  discuss  the  superin- 
tendent with  one  of  the  men,  even  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  the  crowd. 

“Here  we  are  at  Russian  Ivan’s  shack,”  said 
the  miner,  impervious  to  snubs,  because  he  knew 
he  would  have  done  the  same  under  reversed  con- 
ditions. “Want  ter  stop.  Doc?” 

“Not  unless  you  are  thirsty,”  answered  Bon- 
durant. 

“Nope.  I ’m  saving  my  thirst  for  beer  at 
Ketchum,”  said  the  other,  hoping  thus  to 
strengthen  his  assumed  role. 

“Well,  if  you  aggravate  your  thirst  from  here 
to  Ketchum,  I ’m  afraid  you  ’ll  tank  up  till  you 
bust.” 

“Not  if  I know  myself,”  boasted  the  other. 

The  rattle  of  the  buckboard  reverberating 
among  those  stark  stone  mountains  had  brought 
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the  lone  Russian  to  the  door  of  his  rude  log  hut. 
His  towering  bulk  filled  the  doorway.  His  pale 
blue  eyes,  the  only  features  really  visible  for  his 
dense,  bushy  beard,  gazed  phlegmatically  upon 
the  passers-by.  The  intense  interest  felt  by  the 
people  of  that  section  in  this  mysterious  exile 
(self -banished  or  escaped  from  Siberia)  was  not 
returned,  and  the  big  fellow  found  his  work  and 
thoughts  self-sufficing.  His  one  diversion  was 
a monthly  tramp  to  the  Ketchmn  postoffice, 
where  he  always  found  queer-looking  letters  and 
papers  awaiting  him.  After  a calm  and  careful 
reading  of  this  mail,  he  invariably  drank  himself 
dead  drunk.  But  even  at  this  disadvantage  he 
baffled  the  curious,  for  his  ravings  and  his  letters 
were  in  a language  that  none  of  his  audiences 
could  understand. 

Russian  Ivan  — or  John  as  it  was  usually 
Anglicized  — now  eyed  the  travellers  to 
Ketchum  indifferently  — it  was  nearly  a month 
before  his  next  mail  and  spree  were  due.  He 
merely  made  a gesture  of  invitation  toward  the 
crystal  springs  that  gushed  from  the  gray  rocks 
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beyond  the  little  copse  of  quaking  aspens,  raising 
his  bushy  eyebrows  in  hospitable  inquiry. 

“Not  this  time.  We  ’ll  probably  drink  with 
you  on  our  way  back,”  called  Doctor  Bondurant. 

Ivan  nodded  silently.  No  one  had  ever  been 
able  to  decide  whether  his  boycott  of  the  English 
language  resulted  from  ignorance  or  choice. 

“He ’s  a queer  old  codger,”  commented  the 
miner. 

“Yes,  I should  like  to  know  his  history,”  agreed 
the  doctor,  voicing  afresh  the  universal  desire  of 
a community  which  did  n’t  often  dare  inquire 
too  closely  into  the  inhabitants’  past.  People 
who  live  in  glass  houses  should  never  throw 
stones,  especially  where  stones  are  so  sharp  and 
plentiful. 

The  miner  spoke  to  Brown  Bess  and  Charley- 
horse.  They  sniffed  the  cool,  damp  air  from 
Little  Wood  River,  which  the  road  here  re- 
crossed, and  struck  a lively  gait  for  the  last  lap 
of  their  long  way.  The  sun  dipped  behind  the 
jagged  points  of  the  Sawtooth  Mountains  which 
gashed  the  sky  on  either  side  of  the  long  narrow 
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valley.  When  the  horses  discovered  that  the  men 
did  not  intend  longer  to  dawdle  along,  they 
swung  into  a brisk  pace  that  soon  brought  them 
near  Ketchum. 

They  passed  the  stage,  a great,  Imnbering 
vehicle  which  made  weekly  trips  from  Ketchum, 
the  railway  terminus,  into  the  Sawtooth  region, 
laden  with  a miscellaneous  cargo  of  men,  mail, 
whiskey,  and  even  candles.  There  were  no  pas- 
sengers on  this  trip.  The  driver  was  a typical 
Idahoan ; strong  and  taciturn,  yet  humorous ; re- 
sourceful and  easy,  yet  quick. 

“Hey,  Fisher!  Any  mail  for  me?  — for  Po- 
liteness Pays  Camp?”  called  Bondurant  as  soon 
as  they  were  in  hailing  distance  of  each  other. 
“Yep.” 

“Couldn’t  you  give  it  to  me?” 

“Nope.  ’G’inst  the  law.” 

“I  know.  But  I ’m  expecting  important  — 
Anything  for  me  besides  business  letters?” 
“Yep.  Stacks  o’  them  same  thick  gray  uns 
with  a sweet  smell  an’  female  writin’,”  he  tan- 
talized. “But  they  ’re  addressed  ter  Packsaddle, 
an’  Uncle  Sam  don’t  ’low  me  ter  take  ’em  out 
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befo’  they  reach  that  metropolis.  Sorry,  Doc,” 
Fisher  called  as  he  glanced  hack  and  saw  the 
other’s  deep  disappointment. 

“‘Stacks  of  ’em’?”  Wonder  what  that 
means?  Can’t  come?  Delayed?  Drive  up, 
Kelly,”  urged  Dr.  Bondurant. 

After  an  hour’s  hard  driving  they  sighted  the 
outskirts  of  Ketchum,  a mushroom  mining  town 
which  had  sprung  up  in  hoom  days  and  as  sud- 
denly withered  away  in  the  silver  depression  of 
’93,  when  young  Idaho  suffered  an  attack,  an 
epidemic,  of  hull-pens,  stockades,  and  homh- 
throwing  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  a less 
vigorous  State.  Even  this  young  and  virile 
scion  of  the  West  had  not  escaped  unscathed. 
In  1907  Idaho  was  still  stunted  in  growth  and 
scarred  in  places,  while  the  Haywood-Pettihone 
trial  in  Boise  threatened  to  throw  the  whole  State 
into  a relapse  of  anarchy. 

In  Ketchum  many  houses  were  vacant,  while 
pretentious  residences  were  occupied  by  humble 
tenants  in  order  that  the  absentee  owner  might 
collect  the  insurance  in  the  highly  desired  event 
of  a fire.  Once  prosperous  fraternity  halls 
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gaped,  empty  stores  sagged,  the  plate-glass  win- ' 
dows  of  the  bank,  the  only  brick  building  in 
town,  were  boarded  up,  while  in  a rear  shed  a 
laundry  had  grown  up,  like  a barnacle  upon  a 
deserted  ship. 

A fine  smelter,  finished  just  as  the  gold  boom 
petered  out,  stood  near  the  railway  terminus; 
unused  as  yet,  it  calmly  awaited  the  revival  of 
sane,  but  small,  silver  mines,  which  would  be  re- 
opened in  that  region  as  soon  as  the  great  battle 
between  Capital  and  Labor  was  decided  in  Boise. 

Interest  in  this  war  of  wits  and  words  naturally 
ran  high  in  Ketchum,  as  everywhere  in  the  West. 
The  town’s  feeble  hold  on  life  being  entirely 
dependent  on  the  operating  of  adjacent  mines, 
partizanship  ran  high,  and  the  feeling  against 
the  Law  and  Order  League,  and  Governor  Good- 
ing as  its  representative,  was  very  bitter.  Many 
predicted  Gooding’s  fate  would  be  similar  to  that 
of  Governor  Steunenberg,  whose  assassination 
had  caused  the  great  trial  in  progress  at  the  cap- 
ital. Not  only  interest  but  suspicion  also  ran 
riot  in  Idaho  that  summer,  and  every  newcomer’s 
motives  and  intentions  were  scrutinized. 
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The  only  daily  train  had  arrived  in  Ketchum 
an  hour  or  more  since.  The  store-keepers  and 
restaurateurs,  the  visiting  miners  and  sheep -herd- 
ers, had  read  their  mail  and  the  daily  bulletin 
of  the  Boise  trial  and  had  adjourned  to  the  bar- 
rooms to  drink  to  the  prisoners  and  bet  on  the 
outcome. 

Opposite  the  main  saloon  and  restaurant  was 
the  Dexter  House,  built  during  the  boom  and 
now  only  partially  occupied.  Old  man  Dexter 
and  his  wife  furnished  rooms  to  such  transients 
as  did  not  unroll  their  own  bedding  on  the  floor 
of  some  deserted  shack,  but  all  aristocratic 
enough  to  room  at  the  Dexter  House  must  eat 
at  the  restaurant  opposite,  opening  from  the 
saloon. 

Two  slender,  chic  women,  quietly  and  correctly 
gloved,  hatted,  and  tailored,  stood  shrinkingly 
on  the  hotel  porch,  hesitating  between  the  restau- 
rant and  starvation.  A hilarious  sheep-herder 
on  a bucking  bronco  momentarily  occupied  their 
attention  and  the  intervening  street,  affording 
the  ladies  ample  excuse  for  delaying  the  ordeal. 

“There ’s  nothing  for  it,  dear,  but  to  take  your 
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courage  and  your  pocketbook  in  hand  and  just  — 
er  — do  it,”  encouraged  the  younger  one 
vaguely. 

As  they  poised  breathlessly  on  the  top  step, 
tempted  to  run  to  their  rooms,  yet  fascinated  by 
the  amazing  contortions  and  convolutions  of  man 
and  beast,  from  the  opposite  direction  there 
dashed  a dusty  buekboard. 

As  one  grimy  man  reined  in  the  horses,  his 
dusty,  unshaven  companion  leapt  from  the  ve- 
hicle. 

“Marion!”  he  exclaimed,  and  caught  the  older 
woman  in  his  arms. 

The  girl,  anticipating  any  adventure  in  such 
surroundings,  gave  a small  shriek  before  she  rec- 
ognized her  brother  in  the  wild  and  bewhiskered 
Westerner  who  was  embracing  Marion. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bondurant,  engrossed  with  each 
other,  stepped  into  the  sitting-room  for  further 
caresses  and  explanations.  The  girl  started  to 
follow,  bethought  herself  that  three  would  evi- 
dently be  a crowd  there,  shrugged,  and  turned 
toward  the  driver,  still  sitting  dumb  with  aston- 
ishment and  admiration. 
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“You  and  I seem  to  be  left  out  of  their  calcu- 
lations, just  now,”  said  the  girl,  whimsically  mo- 
tioning toward  the  engrossed  couple.  Then  she 
colored  with  confusion.  If  her  formerly  immac- 
ulate brother  looked  like  a tramp  here,  who  might 
this  dusty  khaki-clad  driver  be? 

“Kellogg  is  my  name,”  he  said  involuntarily, 
touched  by  her  exclusion.  “I ’m  one  of  the 
miners  at  Politeness  Pays,”  he  explained,  remem- 
bering suddenly  his  temporary  estate  and  recall- 
ing too  late  his  alias,  Kelly. 

“I ’m  Charlotte  Bondurant,  the  doctor’s  sister, 
though  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  relation- 
ship — and  me  — just  now,”  returned  the  girl 
with  a slight  tremor  in  her  low,  sweet  voice. 

“Charlotte!  Charlotte!”  now  called  the  Bon- 
durants  in  a contrite  duet.  The  girl  started 
eagerly  toward  them,  then  looked  back  grate- 
fully. 

“Good-bye  — and  thank  you,”  she  added, 
thinking  of  his  attempt  to  relieve  her  embarrass- 
ment and  loneliness. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  her,  Kellogg  — or 
rather  Kelly  — slowly  gathered  up  his  wits  and 
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the  reins,  and  guided  the  jaded  team  into  the 
corral  behind  the  hotel. 

‘‘  ‘Overlooked,’  ” he  repeated  in  a dazed  way; 
“ ‘overlooked.’  Well,  no  wonder  it  hurt  her,  for 
I don’t  imagine  she ’s  overlooked  often,  and  then 
only  by  her  brother  or  some  other  purblind  per- 
son. Little,  soft,  creamy,  spirited  creature ! 
Why,  Charley-horse ! my  head  is  turned  by  the 
first  well-groomed,  educated  woman  I ’ve  hap- 
pened to  see  since  I left  Chicago.  Not,  of  course, 
but  what  you ’ve  got  plenty  out  here,  old  girl,” 
he  apologized  to  Brown  Bess,  as  she  nuzzled  him 
reproachfully;  “but,  I haven’t  been  ‘where  they 
most  do  congregate.’  I shall  have  to  see  this 
little  Southern  siren  every  day  for  the  next  six 
weeks,  and  still  I shall  not  be  in  a position  to  meet 
her  on  her  own  level.  Please  don’t  let  me  forget 
that,  old  hoy,”  he  entreated  Charley-horse,  as  he 
filled  the  rack  with  sweet,  dry  alfalfa  and  meas- 
ured oats  into  the  trough. 

How  he  loved  this  wholesome  life,  filled  with 
manual  labor  and  the  care  of  grateful  animals! 
What  a relief  from  the  strain  of  setting  an  intel- 
lectual standard  for  many  and  the  effort  to  solve 
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sociological  problems,  which  usually  occupied  his 
time;  but  only  for  a season  was  this  good,  only 
as  that  rest  which  is  change  of  occupation;  only 
as  a practical,  personal  study  of  conditions  he  had 
too  long  theorized  upon. 

From  the  corral  Kelly  went  to  the  farthest  res- 
taurant, to  avoid  the  possibility  of  appearing  to 
wish  to  force  himself  upon  the  Bondurants  at 
their  meal  in  the  “eating-emporium”  opposite  the 
Dexter  House.  Here  on  a deal  table,  covered 
with  mottled  oilcloth  and  embellished  with  pressed 
glass,  blue  and  white  agate-ware,  and  steel  cut- 
lery, he  ate  a prodigious,  nondescript  meal  of 
fried  ham,  fresh  trout,  grass-green  acid  pickles, 
hot  biscuits,  pancakes  with  glucose  syrup,  pie, 
and  acrid  tea. 

“And  I had  to  live  on  predigested  cereals  and 
sterilized  milk  all  last  winter  at  the  university! 
I thought  I had  indigestion,  when  all  I needed 
was  open  air  exercise  and  normal  interests.  I ’ll 
never  get  into  a mental  rut  again,”  he  promised 
himself. 

And  yet  he  immediately  started  on  a round  of 
the  saloons  and  dance-halls  which  lasted  until 
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midnight,  solely  to  take  minute  notes  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  men.  Finding  that  the  tipplers 
looked  at  him  askance,  he  drank  to  allay  suspi- 
cion. Now,  as  Knox  Kellogg,  A.B.,  Ph.D., 
etc,,  he  loved  a glass  of  good  wine  — some  con- 
sidered him  a connoisseur  of  certain  brands  of 
Sauterne  — but  as  Kelly  he  had  to  drink  cheap, 
doctored  whiskey.  He  finally  saw  that  instead 
of  allaying  suspicion,  his  moderate  drams  would 
soon  renew  it,  so  little  did  it  require  to  affect  him. 
But  he  had  noted  down  some  telling  points  be- 
fore he  finally  started  toward  bed. 

As  he  passed  along  the  porch  to  enter  the 
Dexter  House,  only  one  window  showed  a light. 
Involuntarily  glancing  toward  this,  he  caught  a 
glimpse,  through  the  torn  shade,  of  a girl  in  a 
blue  kimono,  writing.  The  loose  sleeve  of  her 
negligee  fell  hack  from  one  slim  white  arm,  as 
she  pushed  back  her  loosened  hair,  while  the  other 
poised  a pen  in  the  indecision  of  composition. 
From  the  adjoining  room  came  no  fight,  but  the 
low  murmur  of  husband  and  wife  talking  over 
their  first  long  separation. 

The  pseudo-miner’s  body  soon  slept  on  the 
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long-denied  comfort  of  a real  bed,  but  his  mind 
maintained  a running  riot  amid  rank  restaurants, 
suspicious  saloons,  and  girls  in  blue  kimonos,  who 
wrote  letters  — innumerable,  incomparable  love- 
letters  — to  the  soothing  accompaniment  of  coo- 
ing turtle-doves.  These  girls  in  blue  gradually 
assumed  the  aspect  of  the  Fates  writing  the 
Inevitable;  then  they  resolved  themselves  into 
one  composite  Girl  with  creamy  skin,  fluffy 
golden  hair,  and  brown  eyes  — his  fate.  He  was 
just  battling  with  the  temptation  to  look  over 
this  girl’s  shoulder  to  see  the  name  of  her  lover, 
to  learn  his  fate,  when,  apparently,  pandemonium 
broke  loose. 
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EUSSIAN  IVAN 

IT  was  only  Dr.  Bondurant  beating  on  his 
door.  Sunlight  streamed  in  at  the  open 
window. 

“Kelly!  Kelly!  Get  up!  We  want  to  make 
an  early  start,”  shouted  Bondurant. 

The  miner-professor  stretched  himself  lux- 
uriously in  the  bed,  gave  his  stiff  arm  a prelim- 
inary trial,  made  a rapid  mental  and  physical 
readjustment,  and  sprang  out  upon  the  bare 
floor. 

“Drinking  in  order  to  investigate  saloon  con- 
ditions won’t  do  for  me!”  he  mused,  as  he  made 
a hasty  toilet.  “Dreamt  all  night.  Lord! 
What  a mixture!” 

The  negligee  khaki  suit  and  high  laced  boots 
emphasized  the  trim  vigor  of  his  tall  spare  figure, 
but  contrasted  rather  oddly  with  his  keen,  Puri- 
tan cast  of  countenance.  His  crisp  black  hair 
was  graying  just  a little  at  the  temples,  his  quick 
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gray  eyes  were  underscored  with  student’s  lines. 
He  eyed  his  new-grown  Vandyke  beard  in  the 
small  mirror  as  though  meditating  its  sacrifice. 
Then  his  conscience  pricked  him  that  he  had  not 
stirred  earlier  to  feed  Charley-horse  and  Brown 
Bess.  But  on  reaching  the  corral  he  was  relieved 
to  find  that  Old  Man  Dexter  had  waddled  out 
soon  after  day  and  filled  their  boxes.  The  old 
host  refused  to  pander  to  man’s  appetite,  but 
never  allowed  an  animal  to  go  hungry. 

Kelly  took  a hurried  breakfast  at  the  restau- 
rant, hitched  the  horses  to  the  buckboard  and 
drove  around  to  the  front  of  the  hotel. 

“Well,  Kelly?  Up  at  last?  Must  have  made 
a night  of  it,  judging  by  the  time  I had  awaken- 
ing you  this  morning!”  exclaimed  Dr.  Bondu- 
rant. 

Kelly  remained  silent. 

“Got  sandbars  in  your  stomach,  as  we  say  the 
next  morning  in  Mobile?”  jollied  the  doctor. 

Such  a changed  doctor!  Only  the  khaki  suit, 
well  brushed,  remained  as  yesterday.  He  flushed 
as  Kelly  took  in  his  clean-shaven  face  and  im- 
maculate linen. 
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“Yes,”  he  admitted,  “Mrs.  Bondurant  objected 
so  seriously  to  my  young  beard  and  flannel  shirt 
that  I — in  fact,  I intended  to  flx  up  before  she 
came,  but  she  slipped  up  on  me.  Her  changed 
date  of  arrival  was  partially  responsible  for  that 
'stack’  of  letters  Fisher  tantalized  me  with.” 

Such  a genial  doctor!  Not  only  had  his  wife 
and  sister  arrived,  but  also  the  consignment  of 
big,  black  cigars,  one  of  which  was  now  rapidly 
crumbling  to  ash.  He  brought  out  the  precious 
package. 

“Here,  store  these  under  that  seat,  please, 
while  I go  see  if  the  ladies  are  ready.  I ’ve  been 
packing  their  camp  outfit  by  the  process  of  elim- 
ination,” he  chuckled,  as  he  hurried  away  to  re- 
peat the  subtraction. 

Kelly  waited  patiently,  but  Charley-horse 
stamped  and  twitched  to  be  off.  Finally,  Dr. 
Bondurant  ran  out  and  jumped  into  the  vehicle 
beside  Kelly. 

“Drive  me  to  a store.  Somewhere  I can  get  a 
stout  shoe  about  this  size,”  and  he  pulled  out  of 
his  pocket  a small  tan  suede  shoe,  with  thin  sole 
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and  high  heel.  ‘‘Imagine  Charlotte  stumbling 
around  over  the  slide-rock  in  Stewpan  Gulch  in 
that  flimsy  thing!’’  he  exclaimed  in  brotherly 
disgust.  “I  wrote  them  to  bring  thick,  sensible 
clothing  — they  have,  in  the  main  — but  I forgot 
to  specify  stout  shoes,  and  this  is  the  result!” 

He  held  it  up  to  And  the  number. 

“Pshaw!”  he  fumed.  “When  I was  a boy 
shoes  were  numbered  in  plain  flgures,  three  or 
three  and  a half.  Now  they  use  four-seven- 
eleven- A,  or  some  similar  cabalistic  sign.  What 
size  does  this  look  to  you?” 

“Looks  like  a number  two,”  Kelly  managed 
to  answer  sedately,  while  to  himself  he  elaborated : 
“Like  a Cinderella  shoe,  fairy  foot-gear.  And 
to-night  I ’ll  probably  dream  of  an  endless  pro- 
cession of  tan  bootees,  glass  slippers,  like  little 
mice  peeping  in  and  out.”  Kelly  guyed  himself 
in  remembrance  of  the  girl  in  the  blue  kimono 
who  had  haunted  his  dreams  the  night  before. 

Dr.  Bondurant  had  to  search  every  store  long 
and  carefully  before  he  found  a boot  approach- 
'ing  the  dainty  shoe  in  size.  Finally  he  climbed 
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into  the  buckboard  with  a pair  to  take  on  ap- 
proval. He  remained  in  the  hotel  so  long, 
however,  that  it  would  seem  the  pair  were  on  dis- 
approval. When  he  reappeared  he  was  laden 
with  suit-cases  and  handbags;  bell-boys  or  porters 
were  alien  to  the  democratic  Dexter  House. 

“How  can  we  get  all  those  on  the  pack-horses 
at  Packsaddle?”  asked  Kelly. 

“We  can’t.  But  I dare  not  shear  those  lady- 
lambs  any  closer  at  present.  ‘Sufficient  unto  the 
day,’  you  know.  Now,  I ’ll  go  get  them.” 

Mrs.  Bondurant  came  out  first.  Kelly,  and 
others  from  windows  and  doors,  took  in  approv- 
ingly her  slim  patrician  face  and  figure.  She 
was  dressed  in  a gray  corduroy  walking-suit  with 
a small  gray  hat  about  which  was  twined  a long 
gray  veil.  Her  smooth,  dark  hair  was  coiled 
compactly  at  the  nape  of  her  graceful  neck.  A 
sweet  indefinite  reserve,  expressed  in  every  mo- 
tion and  feature,  impressed  every  one  who  saw 
her.  Her  eyes,  her  voice,  compelled  attention, 
obviously  unknown  to  herself.  The  appeal  of 
her  eyes,  the  timbre  of  her  voice,  individualized 
Marion  Bondurant. 
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The  doctor  immediately  followed. 

“This  is  Kelly,  one  of  our  men,  dear.  Mrs. 
Bondurant,  Mr.  Kelly,”  said  Dr.  Bondurant. 

“ I ’m  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Kelly.  I hope 
you  will  excuse  my  — er  — abruptness  last  even- 
ing,” said  Marion  Bondurant,  giving  him  a mo- 
mentary touch  of  her  slim,  gray-gauntleted  hand 
and  a glance  from  her  sincere  eyes  that  sealed 
him  to  her  as  a life-long  friend. 

“Charlotte!  Charlotte!”  called  Dr.  Bondur- 
ant, as  he  helped  his  wife  to  the  back  seat  of  the 
buckboard. 

“Coming!”  answered  the  girl,  darting  out,  a 
study  in  brown. 

From  her  pale  cream  skin  to  her  chocolate- 
brown  eyes,  the  color  ran  the  gamut  of  shades. 
A shirt-waist  of  pongee  silk  slipped  easily  under 
the  Norfolk  jacket  of  khaki,  while  a tan  sombrero 
was  perched  jauntily  on  her  golden-brown  hair, 
the  whole  enshrouded  in  a long  brown  veil. 
From  beneath  her  sensibly  short  khaki  skirt  those 
ridiculously  small,  thin  brown  shoes  peeped 
saucily. 

Dr.  Bondurant  spied  these  and  frowned. 
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“Charlotte,  I told  you  — ’’ 

“Yes,  I know  you  did.  I brought  the  brogans 
along,” — displaying  a bundle  under  her  jacket 
— “but  I just  cannot  put  them  on  until  it  is  ab- 
so-lute-ly  necessary,”  she  protested,  drawling  the 
adverb  deliciously.  “Before  we  start  down  slide- 
rock  — whatever  that  is  — I ’ll  sit  on  a bowlder, 
put  on  these  brogans,  and  then  do  the  shde-for- 
life  act.” 

Kelly,  after  one  glance  that  took  in  the  glori- 
ous golden-brown  vision  from  rippling  hair  to 
brown  suede  shoes,  sat  gazing  phlegmatically  be- 
tween the  horses’  heads;  but  in  his  mind  ran 
Shakespeare’s  — “So  light  of  foot  will  ne’er  wear 
out  the  everlasting  flint!”  But  this  everlasting 
flint  will  soon  wear  out  that  light  foot-gear. 

“All  right.  Haven’t  more  time  to  waste  on 
that  just  now,”  said  the  doctor  impatiently. 

Kelly  was  tingling  to  know  whether  the  girl 
would  notice  the  different  names  he  and  Bondur- 
ant  used. 

“Charlotte,  this  is  one  of  the  men  from  Polite- 
ness Pays.  Mr.  Kel  — ” 

“Oh!  when  you  and  Marion  forgot  me,  Mr. 
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Kellogg  kindly  introduced  himself,”  graciously 
interposed  the  girl. 

“ Kellogg?  No,  his  name  is  Kelly.  Miss 
Bondurant,  Mr.  Kelly.” 

“I  was  sure  you  said  Kellogg,”  insisted  the 
girl. 

The  driver  acknowledged  the  introduction  in 
silence,  reddening  slowly  under  the  puzzled  in- 
quiry of  her  honest  eyes. 

'‘No,  Kelly,”  snapped  the  doctor. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  seen  this  man 
hesitate  about  his  own  name,  and  he  was  irritated 
at  this  dubious  beginning  for  the  ladies. 

“Get  in,  Charlotte,”  urged  Marion,  making 
room  for  her  on  the  back  seat. 

“And  make  brother  sit  in  front  and  get  a crick 
in  his  neck  craning  around  to  see  you?  Oh,  no, 
I ’m  going  to  get  him  in  a good  humor  by  put- 
ting him  with  you,  and  I will  sit  in  front  with 
Mr.  Kelly,”  the  girl  replied,  solving  both  prob- 
lems at  once.  “But  he  did  say  Kellogg,”  she  re- 
peated to  herself,  as  Dr.  Bondurant  handed  her 
up  with  restored  equanimity. 

The  fat  host  of  the  Dexter  House  now  wad- 
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died  out  to  see  them  off,  followed  by  his  decayed- 
gentlewoman  wife.  The  store  and  restaurant 
doors  and  windows  had  long  since  filled  with 
eager  spectators,  so  Charley-horse  and  Brown 
Bess  rose  to  the  occasion  and  dashed  off  in  style 
on  the  first  lap  of  their  long  pull  up  into  the 
Sawtooth  Mountains. 

The  straggling,  half -deserted  town  was  soon 
left  behind,  even  to  the  tin  and  sod  covered 
shacks  that  littered  the  outskirts,  and  the  bleak 
cemetery  that  desolated  a rocky  hill. 

Then  they  struck  into  the  long,  straight  road, 
running  through  monotonous  regions  of  sage- 
brush, but  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  varied  and 
jagged  in  outline, 

Charlotte  and  Marion  questioned,  admired, 
wondered  at  everything,  and  Dr.  Bondurant  loos- 
ened up  amazingly  in  reply. 

‘T  ’ll  vow  I did  n’t  know  it  was  in  the  fellow,” 
commented  Kelly  to  himself.  ‘'Affection  is  a 
wonder-worker.  I ’ve  always  heard  that  the  ties 
in  Southern  families  are  particularly  strong.” 

Between  queries  and  admiration  of  the  scenery 
the  ladies  told  Dr.  Bondurant  of  home  happen- 
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ings  since  he  left,  and  of  their  adventures  on 
their  way  West. 

‘‘And  you  did  n’t  get  Marion’s  letter  saying 
we  would  arrive  a day  earlier  than  we  originally 
intended?”  asked  Charlotte. 

“No.  But  she’s  explained — ” 

“Well,  this  is  the  real  explanation,”  broke  in 
the  girl,  with  a mischievous  glance  at  her  sister. 
“We  had  expected  to  stay  two  days  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  but  Marion  imagined  every  man  we  en- 
countered — cab-driver,  hotel  clerk,  guide  — 
was  a Mormon,  and  she  felt  positively  — er  — ” 

“Uneasy?” 

“Yes,  and  contaminated.  One  day  there  was 
all  she  could  stand,  so  we  hurried  on  to  Idaho.” 

“I  don’t  wish  to  discourage  you,  dear,  but  you 
won’t  escape  Mormonism  in  Idaho.  They  are 
thick  enough  here  to  hold  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  Republicans  and  Democrats,”  Dr. 
Bondurant  explained. 

Marion  looked  grave,  but  Charlotte  dismissed 
the  subject  airily. 

“Pooh!  Idaho  isn’t  thick  with  any  sort  of 
people  yet,”  she  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  deso- 
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late  valley  and  bare,  serrated  mountains  as  proof 
of  her  words. 

Something  in  those  bold,  bare  rocks,  outlined 
so  sharply  in  the  clear  atmosphere  against  the 
turquoise  sky,  seemed  to  still  her  chatter,  and  she 
squared  around  in  her  seat  and  fell  into  a brown 
study. 

The  Bondurants  subsided  into  subdued  per- 
sonal conversation,  and  Kelly  drove  on  silently. 
Already  the  road  gently  ascended,  the  mountains 
encroached  on  the  valley,  and  the  Little  Wood 
River,  though  still  swift  and  deep,  was  narrower 
than  at  Ketchum. 

“How  far  do  we  follow  this  river?”  Charlotte 
asked  the  man  beside  her. 

“Until  it  is  a tiny  rill,  and  then  on  beyond  its 
source.  Over  the  summit  we  start  off  with  an- 
other new-born  stream  — ” 

“Oh,  how  delightful!  It ’s  next  thing  to  see- 
ing Nature  create  her  wonders!  What  sum- 
mit? ” 

“Galena.  See  that  white  peak  shining  above 
the  blue  ones  yonder?”  pointing  with  his  whip 
before  them. 
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'‘’Way  up  there?”  she  asked  breathlessly. 
"And  these  poor  horses  have  to  pull  us  all  the 
way?” 

"Oh,  yes.  They  Ve  done  it  before.” 

"So  he  has  two  ways  of  talking,  as  well  as  two 
names,”  the  girl  noticed.  "As  the  plot  thickens, 
his  dialect  thins.” 

Another  long  silence,  during  which  each  fol- 
lowed the  windings  of  his  or  her  individual 
thoughts  while  studying  the  ever-varying  moun- 
tains, the  increasing  variety  of  wild  flowers,  the 
little  picket-pins,  squirrel-like  animals  that  run 
out  of  their  holes  in  the  ground  at  the  sound  of 
any  one  passing,  rear  up  on  their  hind  feet  and 
present  their  forefeet  like  sentinels  saluting. 

The  dry,  crystalline  air  was  a veritable  tonic, 
and  fatigue  seemed  impossible  to  man  or  beast. 
But  Brown  Bess  was  perceptibly  lagging. 

"That  horse  is  going  lame,”  said  Charlotte  to 
Kelly. 

"Yep.  I been  easin’  her  along  some  time,” 
he  assented,  remembering  his  vernacular. 

"What!  Brown  Bess  lame!”  exclaimed  Dr. 
Bondurant,  anxiously. 
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“Jess  threatenin’  to  be,”  Kelly  reassured  him. 
“We  ’ll  soon  reach  Russian  John’s,  and  a few 
minutes’  stand  in  that  stream  of  hot  sulphur 
water  ’ll  soon  fix  it.” 

“All  right.  We  ’ll  stand  ’em  both  in  to  he 
on  the  safe  side.  An  ounce  of  prevention,  you 
know,”  agreed  the  doctor.  Then  he  went  on  to 
tell  the  ladies  about  the  wonderful  hot  mineral 
springs  that  abound  all  through  this  region. 
“Some  day  the  feeble  and  fashionable  will  fiock 
to  them  for  healing,”  he  prophesied. 

They  had  not  passed  a human  habitation  for 
many  miles ; but  now  a lone  log  hut  was  seen  on 
a rocky  hill,  barren  save  for  a silver-green  oasis 
of  quaking  aspens  that  quivered  around  two 
springs,  one  cold  and  pure,  the  other  hot  and 
sulphurous.  It  was  Russian  Ivan’s  hiding-hole. 
Dr.  Bondurant  rapidly  outlined  to  the  newcom- 
ers the  little  that  was  known  of  his  history,  the 
much  that  was  surmised.  They  topped  the 
bench  of  the  mountain  on  which  this  cabin  stood, 
and  drew  up. 

The  small  door  was  filled  with  Ivan’s  gigantic 
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bulk;  his  stolid  blue  eyes  gazed  blankly  at  the 
travellers  from  beneath  bushy  brows,  while  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  was  embedded  in  a tangle 
of  gray  beard. 

“Oh!  does  n’t  he  look  like  Tolstoy?”  exclaimed 
Charlotte  in  a low  voice. 

“I ’ve  often  thought  so,”  agreed  Kelly. 
“Possibly  he  is.  You  can  never  tell  where  that 
old  peasant-count  will  hide  nor  what  he  will  try 
next.” 

“That  is  true,  but  it ’s  strange  — ” Charlotte 
stopped.  She  was  puzzled  that  a miner  should 
know  the  eminent  Russian’s  characteristics  so 
intimately.  Well,  the  West  is  the  land  of  the 
unexpected;  it  turns  out  ignorant  rich,  why  not 
educated  laborers? 

Kelly  was  silent  with  chagrin  at  his  break. 

“One  of  our  horses  is  limping  a little.  May 
we  stop  and  soak  their  feet  in  your  hot  water?” 
called  Dr.  Bondurant. 

""Certainment, — Yes,”  Ivan  added,  with  his 
usual  curious  intermixture  of  French. 

Kelly  was  already  taking  out  the  horses,  while 
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Dr.  Bondurant  suggested  that  the  ladies  get  out 
and  relax  themselves.  As  he  tenderly  lifted  out 
his  wife,  Ivan  suddenly,  but  not  awkwardly, 
offered  Charlotte  his  hand. 

Once  on  the  ground,  that  nimble  young  person 
gave  one  Delsartian  wriggle  that  seemed  to  re- 
adjust all  the  tired  muscles  of  her  svelte  figure. 
‘T ’m  starving!”  she  then  announced.  “Isn’t 
this  a good  time  to  lunch?” 

“Right  you  are!”  agreed  her  brother,  taking 
out  the  lunch-box.  “I  could  eat  you,  Charlotte 
— little  Charlotte-Russe,”  he  added  playfully, 
recalling  her  nursery  nickname. 

Meanwhile  Ivan  stood  staring  in  stolid  bewil- 
derment. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Ivan!”  exclaimed  Dr. 
Bondurant  contritely.  “This  is  my  wife,  and 
this  my  sister ; Mrs.  Bondurant,  Miss  Bondurant, 
Ivan  — er  — ” 

“Count  de  Tourgenieff,”  the  old  man  supplied 
mechanically,  then  started.  ^'Pardonnez  moi! 
Ivan,  the  Count’s  servant,”  he  explained,  in  a 
longer  run  of  English  than  he  usually  allowed 
himself  in  public. 
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There  was  a moment’s  awkward  pause,  then 
Charlotte  cried: 

“A  lunch!  A lunch!  My  kingdom  for  a 
lunch!” 

“Table?  Hot  tea?”  suggested  Ivan,  waving 
his  huge  hand  toward  the  cabin  with  blunt  hos- 
pitality. 

The  ladies  followed  him  into  the  little  hut.  It 
was  bare  but  clean,  dark  even  on  the  brightest 
day;  but  through  the  dusk  gleamed  one  or  two 
pieces  of  polished  brass. 

Ivan  busied  himself  heating  the  kettle,  while 
Marion  placed  their  lunch  on  the  table.  Char- 
lotte hovered  near  her,  whispering  excited  bul- 
letins of  her  discoveries. 

“Look!  A hammered-brass  candlestick!  A 
samovar!  An  icon!” 

Ivan  looked  around  suspiciously,  but  her  girl- 
ish curiosity  was  so  open  as  to  disarm  it  of  rude- 
ness. 

“How  romantic  to  find  fragments  of  Old 
World  dramas  in  the  New  West ! I wish  I knew 
his  history!”  she  confided  to  Marion  while  Ivan 
was  brewing  the  tea  in  the  samovar. 
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“Come,  Kelly,”  called  Dr.  Bondurant,  as  a 
survey  from  the  door  showed  the  simple  lunch 
ready. 

Marion  was  installed  in  the  only  chair  and  the 
others  improvised  seats  of  boxes  and  sawed  tree 
sections. 

Ivan  gravely  accepted  a share  of  the  long  box 
on  one  end  of  which  perched  Charlotte.  He  ab- 
sorbed her  fresh  feminine  proximity  as  one  who 
deliberately  reinfects  an  old  wound. 

The  jolly  meal,  to  Ivan  at  once  interminable 
and  fleeting,  was  soon  over;  Kelly  hurried  out  to 
hitch  up  the  horses,  for  they  had  far  to  go  be- 
fore night. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bondurant  went  to  test  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sulphur  spring;  but  Charlotte 
stood  by  the  rough  stone  hearth,  gazing  at 
Castles  in  Spain  ^ — or  Russia?  — in  the  leaping 
blaze  Ivan  had  kindled  for  the  tea.  The  fire- 
light, playing  on  loosened  locks  of  her  hair, 
turned  them  to  burning  gold.  The  old  man’s 
memories  also  burned. 

“Your  hair  — your  heart  — is  it  as  pure  gold 
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as  your  hair?  Who  made  it  — gilded?”  he  de- 
manded sternly. 

‘‘Oh!”  exclaimed  Charlotte,  feeling  to  see  if  it 
were  not  scorching  beneath  his  gaze. 

“No  — no  medicine?”  the  old  man  insisted 
brokenly. 

“No,  no  indeed!”  she  answered  a little  indig- 
nantly, poising  on  the  door-sill  a moment.  Then 
with  a whisk  that  brushed  her  fluffy  hair  against 
the  rough  bark  of  the  door-facing  she  tripped 
toward  the  waiting  vehicle. 

Old  Ivan  saw  the  golden  strands  tangled  in 
the  rough  bark,  and  planted  his  gnarled  shoulder 
against  it  lest  others  should  also  see.  There  he 
stood,  stolidly  staring  while  the  travellers  de- 
parted, and  until  they  were  lost  in  the  forest. 

Then  he  carefully  pulled  the  golden  threads 
of  hair  from  the  brown  bark  and  wound  them 
around  his  big  blunt  finger.  Long  he  gazed, 
far  back  he  thought,  until  his  burly  frame  quiv- 
ered; and  with  a hoarse  cry  he  sank  where  Char- 
lotte had  sat,  and  grovelled  on  the  table,  hallowed 

by  women  for  the  first  and  the  last  time. 
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“God!  God!  Why  could  not  She  have  been 
as  pure  and  sweet  as  this  child?”  he  demanded 
fiercely.  “Then  we  might  have  had  such  a 
daughter  as  this  instead  of  disgrace,  dishonor 
for  Her  — exile,  purgatory  for  me.”  And  his 
grizzled  lips  kissed  the  silken  strands  wound 
around  his  gnarled  finger,  as  Man  ever  caresses 
the  golden  Might-Have-Been. 
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GUESTS  AT  PACKSADDLE 

ON,  on  — up,  up,  the  sturdy  team  pulled  the 
travellers  all  that  gold  and  turquoise  day. 
Brown  Bess  showed  no  further  inclination  to 
limp  after  her  magic  foot-bath.  At  which 
thought  Charlotte  turned  whimsically  around  to 
her  brother. 

“After  this  I ’ll  have  more  faith  in  Mam 
Chaney’s  panacea  for  all  ailments  — a hot  foot- 
bath. I ’ll  admit  to  her  it ’s  good  not  only  for 
man,  but  also  for  beasts.” 

In  mid-afternoon  they  passed  Gallager,  the 
post-tavern,  but  could  not  stop  as  they  had  to 
hurry  over  Galena  Summit  and  rattle  down  to 
Packsaddle  before  night.  Only  the  long  north- 
ern twilight  and  the  down-grade  of  the  latter 
journey  would  make  this  possible. 

Gallager  consists  of  one  two-story  log  house, 
with  stable  and  saloon  attachment.  Inside  are 
stall-beds  for  transients  to  spread  their  bedding 
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upon,  and  plenty  to  drink;  but  if  the  wayfarer 
be  hungry  he  must  eat  from  tin  cans  unless 
George,  the  one  permanent  inhabitant  of  Gal- 
lager,  happens  to  be  in  a cooking  humor. 

“And  yet  Gallager  is  on  the  map!’’  protested 
Charlotte. 

George,  the  barkeeping  cook,  surrounded  by 
satellites  of  sheep-herders  and  freighters,  came 
to  the  door  expectantly  at  the  sound  of  the  ap- 
proaching buckboard. 

Dr.  Bondurant  only  waved  a perfunctory 
greeting ; but  Kelly,  observing  their  surly  expres- 
sions, called: 

“Sorry  we  can’t  stop!  Want  to  get  over  the 
summit  and  down  to  Packsaddle  by  dark.” 

“Better  hump  them  horses,  then!”  returned  one 
when  the  silence  became  noticeable. 

As  the  buckboard  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
dense  fir  forest  they  turned  to  the  bar  with  sun- 
dry cursory  criticisms. 

“Set  o’  darned  tenderfeet!” 

“Sissy  enough  without  addin’  that  brace  o’ 
pullets.” 

“Who  are  them  ladies  anyway?” 
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“Doc  calls  ’em  his  wife  and  sister.” 

“Well,  he  called  good-lookers  while  he  was  at 
it.  Wish  he ’d  call  some  more.” 

“Somethin’  ’spicious  about  the  whole  Polite- 
ness Pays  outfit  to  me,”  insisted  the  Gallager 
oracle.  “Funny  we  never  had  all  these  furriners 
in  here  until  that  trial  come  on  in  Boise.” 

“Aw,  what  connection  c’n  thar  be  ’twixt  this 
hunch  ’way  off  here  an’ — ” 

“I  ain’t  sayin’  it  is  or  it  ain’t.  If  thar ’s 
nothin’  in  it,  it ’s  a mighty  curious  co-in-ci-dence, 
as  them  lawyers  alius  say.” 

“Well,  stop  argufying  and  drink  to  Haywood 
and  Pettibone,  boys!” 

Meanwhile  the  huckboard  was  toiling  up  the 
zig-zag  road  to  Galena  Summit.  Little  Wood 
River  was  now  a foaming  rivulet  any  child  could 
leap;  the  jagged  peaks  on  either  side  had  long 
since  crowded  out  all  valley;  the  road  was  now 
carved  out  of  the  mountain’s  bony  shoulder;  fir 
trees,  tall  and  majestic,  crowding  together  in  an 
awesome  gloom  lower  down,  at  this  altitude  had 
dwindled  into  trim  pointed  cones  of  spicy 
greenery. 
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“Oh!  look  at  the  darling  little  Christmas 
trees!”  exclaimed  Charlotte, 

“Things  need  mixing  up  in  this  world,”  argued 
Dr.  Bondurant.  “Think  of  the  thousands  of 
children  swarming  in  the  city  slums,  knowing 
nothing  but  foul  pavements  and  fetid  air.  Then 
look  at  all  this  virgin  land  and  pure  ozone  wast- 
ing their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,  and  your 
little  Christmas  trees,  barren  of  gifts,  gladden- 
ing no  childish  hearts.  Oh,  for  a fairy  wand  to 
mix  up  trees  and  children!” 

Dr.  Bondurant  thus  joined  Charlotte  in  her 
whimsical  fancy,  but  Marion  was  silent,  as  she 
ever  was  when  children  were  mentioned. 

The  rarefied  atmosphere  made  it  necessary  to 
rest  the  horses  often  as  they  neared  the  summit. 

“See  that  clean-swept,  gigantic  path  from  that 
peak  into  the  next  hollow?  That  is  the  track  of 
a snowslide.  Sometimes  they  take  cabins,  men 
and  all  along  — anything  that ’s  in  the  track,” 
said  Dr.  Bondurant. 

“Oh!  Think  of  that!”  and  Southern  Marion 
shuddered. 
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‘T  hope  it’ll  snow  while  we  are  here!”  ven- 
tured Charlotte. 

Seemingly  in  direct  answer  to  the  girl’s  wish, 
a flurry  of  snow  awaited  them  on  the  summit. 
Here  people  as  well  as  horses  gasped  in  the  thin 
air.  While  Charley-horse  and  Brown  Bess 
rested,  Dr.  Bondurant  and  Kelly  got  out  to 
stretch  their  legs ; but  Marion  and  Charlotte  cud- 
dled close  in  their  robes,  for  such  a nipping  and 
eager  air  chilled  their  Southern  blood.  They 
would  not  budge  even  to  look  at  the  iron  stake 
planted  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
though  Dr.  Bondurant  teasingly  refused  to  read 
them  the  ofiicial  record  of  the  altitude. 

The  men  scrambled  in. 

“All  set?” 

“Sit  tight!” 

Then  away  they  went,  down  now,  down  with 
the  brake  screeching  and  a rocky  precipice  yawn- 
ing on  one  side.  Kelly’s  passengers  had  a con- 
fldence  in  his  driving  which  he  himself  was  far 
from  feeling. 

“Oh,  what  a splendid,  regal,  really-and-truly 
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shoot-the-chutes !”  cried  Charlotte.  ‘‘You  never 
would  let  me  shoot  the  chutes,  brother,  and  now 
you  are  making  me  do  it!” 

“But  this  is  real,”  urged  the  doctor. 

“Very,”  agreed  his  wife  tremulously,  as  she 
tightened  her  grip  on  him  and  the  seat  rail. 

The  ladies,  though  not  as  exuberantly  in- 
quisitive as  when  they  started,  hours,  miles, 
before,  were  nevertheless  still  cheerful  and  inter- 
ested. 

“Game,”  thought  Kelly  when  they  had  sur- 
vived the  steepest  descent.  “Yet  Southern 
women  are  supposed  to  be  timid,  indolent,  petu- 
lant.” 

The  tired  horses  took  new  heart  of  life  on  the 
easy,  gradual  down-grade  and  covered  mile  after 
mile  in  the  cool  quietude  of  the  long  Northern 
twilight. 

Kelly  pointed  out  to  Charlotte  the  trickling 
rill  beside  the  road  which  would  gradually 
gather  volume  and  tributaries  until  it  became  a 
main  branch  of  the  Salmon  River. 

“We  ’ll  just  about  make  Packsaddle  by  sup- 
per time!”  prophesied  Dr.  Bondurant. 
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“Hasten  the  happy  hour,  or  I faint!”  sug- 
gested Charlotte. 

“And  you  are  the  same  girl  I was  forcing  to 
take  a tonic  before  we  left  Alabama,  and  on 
whom  I begrudged  the  dining-car  and  hotel 
bills  as  utterly  wasted!”  Marion  pointed  out, 
gayly. 

“Humph!  You  should  never  criticise  any- 
body’s lack  of  appetite,  you  humming-bird 
eater!”  retorted  the  girl. 

“Never  mind.  Open  air  life  in  Idaho  is  going 
to  make  gourmands  of  you  both,”  prophesied  the 
doctor. 

“To  be  correct,  put  me  in  the  present  tense,” 
urged  his  wife. 

“To  be  fed,  put  me  in  Packsaddle!”  parodied 
Charlotte. 

“Here  goes!”  said  Kelly  as  he  flecked  the 
horses  into  a clipping  pace. 

In  quantity  Packsaddle  hardly  equalled  Gal- 
lager,  for  the  house  and  stable  were  not  flanked 
by  a saloon,  though  rumor  whispered  that  the 
woodshed  contained  some  warming  material  in 
a fluid  state.  But  in  quality  Packsaddle  was 
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infinitely  superior,  for  flowers  ornamented  the 
front  yard  instead  of  ‘‘dead  soldiers’’  (the  local 
name  for  empty  whiskey  and  beer  bottles),  and 
the  back  yard  was  full  of  chickens  and  turkeys 
instead  of  tin  cans  and  old  boots,  as  at  Gallager. 
Here  the  small  windows  were  curtained  with 
dotted  Swiss  instead  of  discarded  blankets  and 
shirt-tails,  and  the  stable  was  at  a decent  distance 
from  the  sturdy  log-house. 

Packsaddle  also  flaunted  a United  States  flag 
to  emphasize  the  distinction  that  here  the  weekly 
stage  not  only  stopped  for  horses  and  driver  to 
refresh  themselves,  but  the  mail  was  opened  and 
distributed. 

The  big  room  in  the  rear  was  nondescript;  it 
contained  a cook-stove,  a large  circular  two-story 
dining-table,  and  the  regulation  frame  of  boxes 
for  a fourth-class  postoffice.  The  miners,  sheep- 
herders,  and  freight-drivers  who  congregated 
there  in  extra  force  every  mail  day,  came  in  un- 
usual numbers  this  summer,  as  every  one  in  Idaho 
must  have  the  latest  news  obtainable  from  the 
Haywood-Pettibone  trial,  whether  that  latest 
meant  hourly  bulletins  in  the  city,  daily  news  at 
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telegraph  stations,  or  weekly  accumulations  of 
mail  in  such  isolated  regions  as  this  in  the  Saw- 
tooth Mountains.  On  mail  days  the  lower  sec- 
tion of  the  big  circular  table  would  be  crowded 
with  guests,  while  the  upper  section,  which  re- 
volved, would  be  loaded  with  savory  dishes  which 
were  whirled  eagerly  from  one  hungry  man  to 
another. 

Each  fellow  already  had  his  own  mail  and  that 
for  his  camp,  mayhap  for  his  section  or  trail. 
As  they  gulped  down  real  food,  as  distinguished 
from  their  own  camp  mess,  the  postmaster-host 
would  slowly  decipher  the  superscriptions  of  all 
letters  still  unclaimed.  He  always  felt  some- 
what imposed  upon  to  have  to  handle  letters  for 
people  he  did  n’t  know  or  at  least  know  about. 
Several  times  this  summer  he  had  demanded 
brusquely : 

“Who  in  thunder  is  Knox  Le  Conte  Kellogg, 
A.B.,  Ph.D.?” 

The  first  few  times  nobody  answered  or  ven- 
tured a suggestion,  but  finally  one  man  from 
Politeness  Pays  volunteered: 

“I  dunno  pr^zactly,  but  if  you  ’ll  put  hit  in 
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our  mail  I ’spicion  the  right  man  might  swipe  it 
on  the  sly.” 

‘‘Humph!  You  ain’t  workin’  so  many  men 
up  to  Politeness  Pays  this  summer  that  you  don’t 
know  all  their  names,  is  you?  Have  to  letter 
’em,  like  this  X,  Y,  Z feller?” 

“Oh,  I know  all  the  men  all  right;  but  that 
ain’t  sayin’  I knows  all  of  each  feller’s  names, 
is  it?” 

“Lord,  no!”  assented  several  hastily. 

“Not  by  a jugful!” 

“You  see,  I know  all  of  you  but  I wouldn’t 
venture  — ” 

“Who  do  you  ’spicion  of  havin’  this  alphabet 
tacked  onto  his  name  — his  Sunday,  city  name?” 
cut  in  another  hastily. 

“I ’m  not  sartin  yit,  but  thar ’s  lots  of  strangers 
in  Idaho  now.” 

“And  some  of  ’em  on  strange  business,  I take 
it,”  suggested  another  old-timer. 

Rude  and  humble  as  Packsaddle  was,  it  was 
yet  a vast  improvement  over  Gallager.  There 
was  a good  substantial  reason  for  the  difference 
between  the  two  places,  for  Mrs.  Jansen  was  the 
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reason  and  she  weighed  two  hundred  pounds,  of 
which  every  pound  represented  sixteen  ounces  of 
energy  and  kindliness.  There  were  also  several 
small  differences  ranging  from  six  years  to  six 
months  of  age.  Mrs.  Jansen,  with  her  black  hair, 
blue  eyes,  and  rosy  skin  was  yet  comely  in  a big, 
bovine  way,  and  a striking  contrast  to  her  hus- 
band, Jan  Jansen.  He  was  a naturalized  Swede, 
with  pale  eyes  and  hair,  and  a chalky  skin  not 
even  W estern  winds  could  darken.  She  had  been 
an  Irish  girl  who  rose  to  be  head-cook  at  a dairy- 
kitchen  in  Milwaukee;  he  had  been  a Swedish 
youth  who  delivered  milk  to  that  establishment. 
After  their  marriage  each  discovered  the  other 
was  tired  of  the  turmoil  of  city  life,  even  though 
they  had  there  attained  a dizzy  height  of  success 
according  to  their  standards.  Each  had  thriftily 
laid  away  some  funds,  so  together  they  went 
West,  where  there  certainly  was  room  and  to 
spare  for  all  comers. 

The  quasi-miner  Kelly  had  secretly  studied 
these  immigrants  and  had  all  the  data  neatly  tab- 
ulated for  his  embryo  hook  on  Amalgamated 
Americans.  Both  Kelly  and  Dr.  Bondurant 
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were  prime  favorites  with  Mrs.  Jansen.  Had 
not  Dr.  Bondurant  cured  little  Jan’s*  chronic  ear- 
ache and  had  not  Kelly  helped  big  Jan  out  of  his 
last  gambling  scrape  so  effectually  that  Mrs. 
Jansen  felt  relieved  but  not  humiliated? 

Her  little  house,  forty  miles  from  a store,  was 
necessarily  bare  of  many  things,  but  to-night  it 
shone  with  extra  cheer  and  glowed  with  a 
leaping  log  fire. 

“Those  foine  ladies  from  South  America  (or 
is  it  jhust  the  South?)  moight  foind  the  averting 
air  chilly,  though  it  is  jhust  roight  for  me,”  she 
commented. 

Many  times  had  she  stepped  out  on  the  little 
front  porch  to  scan  the  trail,  but  the  ravishing 
panorama  of  jagged  gray  peaks  thrust  from 
green  valley  into  blue  sky  was  imchanged.  No 
cloud  of  dust  arose  from  the  powder-dry  road, 
which  threaded  the  narrow  green  valley  appar- 
ently walled  in  by  mountains  whose  bald,  serrated 
peaks  justified  their  name  of  Sawtooth.  Some 
geological  giant  of  old  might  have  nicked  the 
notches.  The  saucy  little  river  had  been  tapped 
for  some  irrigation,  and  luscious,  green  alfalfa 
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had  been  made  to  grow  on  ashy  desert  land  once 
given  over  to  scrubby,  scraggy  sagebrush.  When 
dusk  began  to  settle  in  the  valley,  though  the  bare 
mountain-tips  still  were  flushed  with  Old  Sol’s 
good-night  kiss,  Mrs.  Jansen  heard  the  buck- 
board  rumble  over  the  wooden  bridge  just  behind 
the  barn.  She  gave  a swift  poke  to  the  supper 
fire,  a deft  wipe  to  the  children’s  faces,  rolled 
down  her  sleeves,  and,  breathless  but  beaming 
hospitably,  reached  the  front  door  by  the  time 
the  buckboard  stopped. 

Dr.  Bondurant  lifted  Marion  and  Charlotte, 
stiff  and  chilled,  to  the  porch  and  introduced 
them  to  Mrs.  Jansen.  Both  ladies  disclaimed 
any  fatigue,  in  fact  Charlotte  executed  a pas 
seul;  but  Mrs.  Jansen  insisted  on  mothering  them 
anyway. 

“Now,  Docther  dear,  they ’ve  got  toime  to  take 
a bath  whoile  Oi  finish  up  supper.  Here ’s  their 
room,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  off  their  things  take 
’em  down  to  the  bath-house,”  she  suggested  as 
she  bustled  away. 

“Bath-house?”  queried  Marion  in  surprise,  as 
they  entered  the  neat  little  bedroom. 
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‘‘Yes,”  explained  her  husband;  “big,  wooden 
vats  filled  with  hot  sulphur  water  that  boils  up 
out  of  this  wonderful  ground.  See  that  steam 
rising  from  the  spring  and  branch  out  yonder? 
When  you  get  out  of  that  water  you  ’ll  feel 
rejuvenated.” 

“What  a pity  poor  old  Ponce  de  Leon  did  n’t 
search  for  his  Fountain  of  Perpetual  Youth  in 
Idaho  instead  of  Florida,”  commiserated  Marion. 

“Come,  girls,  Mrs.  Jansen  is  not  slow  but  sure, 
she ’s  quick  and  sure,”  urged  Dr.  Bondurant. 

“And  I don’t  want  to  miss  a minute  of  that 
meal,”  insisted  Charlotte. 

“Then  let’s  skidoo!”  and  he  half-carried  a 
slender,  struggling  woman  under  each  arm  to- 
ward the  bath-house.  Oh,  but  it  was  good  to  be 
together  again! 

When  Kelly  had  fed  the  horses  he  brought  in 
the  suit-cases. 

“Where  shall  I put  these,  Mrs.  Jansen?” 

“Take  ’em  roight  in  that  little  front  room. 
The  folks  is  all  down  to  the  bath-house,”  she 
answered. 

As  Kelly  disposed  the  luggage  around  the  tiny 
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little  nest,  he  took  in  the  details  and  disarray  of 
feminine  apparel  made  more  apparent  by  the 
haste  with  which  the  ladies  had  unearthed  toilet 
necessities  from  their  hand-bags.  He  enjoyed 
the  confusion,  for  such  womanish  trifles  were  as 
novel  to  him  in  his  ascetic  real  existence  as  in  this 
summer’s  masquerade.  He  went  down  to  the 
boiling  spring  to  wash  his  face  and  hands  at  a 
stationary  washstand  where  man  supplied  only 
a small  tin  pan,  while  nature  provided  the  heat 
and  plumbing.  A short  distance  away.  Dr. 
Bondurant  was  pacing  up  and  down  before  the 
bath-house,  while  from  within  came  sundry 
shrieks  and  queries : 

“Tom,  it’s  boiling!  How  do  you  cool  this 
water?”  called  Mrs.  Bondurant. 

“Pull  the  spigot  out  of  that  hogshead  of  cold 
water  on  the  side,”  he  replied. 

She  tugged  a moment,  then  screamed  afresh 
as  the  cold  water  spouted  over  her. 

Charlotte,  in  the  next  compartment,  took 
warning  thereby ; but  none  the  less  a shriek  arose 
from  her. 

“Brother  I What  is  this  slimy  thing  wriggling 
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around  on  the  bottom  of  this  — er  — tub?”  she 
implored. 

“Probably  the  rope  that  pulls  up  the  outlet; 
possibly  a snake  or  lizard,”  he  suggested  com- 
placently. 

“Snake!  Lizard!  You  horrid  tease!” 

Shortly  the  big  brass  bell  summoned  all  to  sup- 
per. Such  a supper  — even  the  cheese  was  home- 
made ! And  such  appetites  — open-air  made ! 

Marion  and  Charlotte,  rejuvenated  by  their 
wonderful  bath  and  radiant  with  the  novelty  of 
their  surroundings,  praised  and  enjoyed  every- 
thing until  Mrs.  Jansen  felt  fully  compensated 
for  her  preparations. 

“Tell  me  there ’s  nothing  in  warnings !”  she 
thought  exultantly.  “Suppose  Oi  had  listened 
to  the  docther  when  he  said  he  could  n’t  tell  when 
the  ladies  would  come?  As  soon  as  Oi  waked 
meself  this  marning  Oi  felt  shure  they  were  com- 
ing to-noight,  and  blessed  be  Saint  Patrick!  — 
here  they  be,  and  me  wor-rk  not  wasted! 

“Oi  wish  ye  had  got  here  a little  earlier,”  she 
said  aloud,  as  she  stood  between  the  stove  and 
table,  passing  velvety  pancakes  in  rapid  transit 
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from  pan  to  person.  “The  bishop  took  dinner 
wid  us  to-day.” 

“The  bishop!”  the  ladies  exclaimed  in  unison. 

Their  bishop  was  a venerable,  saintly  man 
whose  strength  was  taxed  by  one  sermon  a Sun- 
day. A practical,  hard-working,  hard-riding 
young  missionary  was  to  them  a startlingly  new 
type. 

“Bishop  Mathews  riding  up  to  Alturas  Lake 
for  his  vacation,  baptoizing  and  marrying  any 
who  nade  his  sarvices  as  he  goes,  confirming 
and  burying  if  nade  be  — He ’s  my  bishop, 
too,”  explained  the  Irish- American.  “Of  course, 
in  the  ould  country  Oi  was  a Catholic  and  Jan 
was  a Lutheran,  but  out  here  we  could  n’t  foind 
our  own  churches  so  we  compromised” — she 
brought  out  this  cherished  verbal  acquirement 
with  careful,  prayerful  pride  — “compromised  on 
the  Episcopal  Church.  And  Bishop  Mathews  is 
so  saintly  and  comfortable  — oh!  he  is  a godly 
little  man!  He  got  Jan  to  go  wid  him  part  of 
the  way.” 

Supper  ended,  all  gathered  around  the  crack- 
ling fire  in  the  square  hall.  Kelly  could  not  re- 
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sist  joining  the  party  — a real  miner  would  have 
felt  no  scruples  about  it,  thinking  ladies  who 
went  to  such  quarters  should  take  whatever  and 
whoever  came. 

Dr.  Bondurant  went  in  search  of  those  long 
black  cigars.  Marion  sank  into  a low  chair 
whence  her  profile  under  the  soft  lamp-light  re- 
minded Kelly,  or  rather  Professor  Kellogg,  of 
the  Madonna  of  the  Chair.  Charlotte  stood 
by  the  fire,  toasting  first  one  little  brown  foot, 
then  the  other,  while  the  ruddy  glow  brought  out 
every  tone  of  her  rich  coloring. 

Mrs.  Jansen,  with  ill-concealed  pride,  now 
brought  in  her  latest  treasure,  a rosy,  roly-poly, 
ringletted  baby  boy. 

“Oh,  you  cute  little  rascal!”  exclaimed  Char- 
lotte, as  she  swayed  around  on  one  small  arched 
foot. 

“Yes ’m,  he ’s  all  roight,  but  he ’s  gone  and 
waked  up  before  Oi  Ve  done  up  the  dishes,”  the 
mother  complained. 

Charlotte  instantly  reached  for  him,  but  Mrs. 
Jansen,  thinking  Marion  in  her  low  chair  looked 
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so  much  more  stable,  would  have  laid  him  in  her 
lap. 

“No!  No,  I can’t  bear  — to  — to  touch  him!” 
Marion  murmured  brokenly,  and  glided  out  on 
the  dark  porch. 

Charlotte  took  the  baby  from  the  astonished, 
aggrieved  mother  and  began  tossing  him  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  her  sister’s  abruptness. 

Dr.  Bondurant  came  out  of  the  room  with  one 
long,  strong  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  another  in 
his  hand  for  Kelly. 

“Where ’s  Marion?”  he  asked  instantly. 

“Out  there,”  answered  Charlotte,  nodding 
toward  the  dark  porch.  “Go  to  her.” 

With  a comprehending  glance  toward  the 
child,  Bondurant  sought  his  wife  with  tender 
solicitude. 

Kelly  looked  on  with  bachelor  blindness : so  his 
Madonna  del  Sedalia  could  n’t  tolerate,  would  n’t 
touch,  children.  The  vagaries  of  modern 
women! 

“Your  sister  doesn’t  like  babies?”  he  asked 
Charlotte  bluntly. 
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“She  adores  them,  but  both  of  hers  were  taken 
back,”  she  explained  softly. 

She  sank  into  the  chair,  her  eyes  suspiciously 
bright  but  her  lips  still  smiling  at  the  baby. 
Then  two  other  youngsters,  no  longer  to  be  re- 
strained, rushed  in  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  beautiful  young  lady  they  had  been  recon- 
noitring through  a nearby  key-hole. 

Charlotte  was  so  friendly  that  one  of  them  was 
soon  leaning  on  each  knee,  while  she  told  them  of 
her  far-away  home  in  Alabama. 

“There  flowers  bloom  all  winter  and  snow 
rarely  falls.  But  the  fields  are  covered  with 
fleecy  white  flakes.  These  are  not  cold,  how- 
ever, but  soft  and  warm  — the  cotton  of  which 
clothes  are  made  for  half  the  world.  These  cot- 
ton plants  are  the  prettiest  things!  Imagine 
long  rows,  whole  fields,  of  glossy  green  plants, 
about  five  feet  high,  with  leaves  like  a maple  and 
covered  with  big  flowers.  These  flowers  resemble 
a hibiscus  — don’t  know  how  a hibiscus  looks  ? — 
well,  like  a satin  bell  with  velvet  spots.  The  first 
day  they  bloom  out  the  flowers  are  cream  col- 
ored; the  second  day  they  are  pink;  the  third 
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day  they  are  red,  and  the  fourth  day  they  drop 
off.  So  one  plant  will  show  three  colors  at  one 
time. 

“And  many  of  the  children  down  there  are 
inky,  kinky  black — ” 

“But  you  are  white  — ” 

“Yes,  but  my  Mammy  is  black.” 

'"Your  mother  black!” 

“No,  my  mother  died  when  I was  no  older  than 
you,  but  my  black  Mammy  has  taken  her  place 
as  far  as  she  could.  As  I was  saying,  many  of 
the  children  are  pickaninnies  and  most  of  the 
horses  are  mules  and  the  old  trees  have  long 
gray  beards  of  moss.  Santa  Claus  finds  our 
chimneys  covered  with  roses  instead  of  icicles,  and 
the  people  are  said  by  outsiders  to  talk  with  mush 
in  their  mouths.” 

“Have  you  any  mush  in  your  mouth?”  asked 
the  “hitherto  baby,”  reaching  up  a chubby, 
grubby  finger  to  investigate. 

“No,  my  supply  of  mush  was  exhausted  on  the 
long  way  out  here,  and  that ’s  one  dish  — about 
the  only  one  — your  mama  did  not  have  for 
supper.” 
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‘T  ’ll  tell  her  to  have  some  for  breakfast,  and 
then  you  can — ” 

“Oh,  no,  don’t  think  of  worrying  your  mother! 

— or  me.” 

The  baby  had  long  since  succumbed  to  the 
lullaby  of  her  soft  drawling  voice  and  the  chil- 
dren stared  into  the  fire  and  marvelled  at  the 
queer  land  this  beautiful  lady  lived  in  and  loved 

— for  that  she  loved  it  no  one  who  heard  her 
could  doubt. 

Kelly,  with  his  newspaper  and  cigar,  kept  up  a 
brave  bluff  of  indifference,  but  cast  many  a side 
glance  from  the  fireside  group  to  the  moonlit 
yard  where  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bondurant  paced  back 
and  forth,  his  arm  around  her  waist  and  her 
smooth  head  resting  lightly  against  his  shoulder. 

“Queer  combination  this!”  Kelly  mused; 
“affectionate,  sensitive  Southerners;  cold,  ana- 
lytic Northerner;  warm-hearted  Irish  woman; 
phlegmatic  Swede;  keen  Westerners  — all  jum- 
bled up  together  in  this  little  raw  outpost.  Well, 
if  I can’t  get  material  from  this  mixture  for  lec- 
tures on  American  classes  in  the  making,  at  short 
range,  I ’d  better  give  up  my  chair  at  the  uni- 
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versity,  and  cancel  the  contract  for  that  book  on 
Amalgamated  Americans.” 

His  reflections  were  cut  short  by  Mrs. 
Jansen,  who  bustled  in  from  the  kitchen  where 
she  had  washed  the  dishes  and  set  the  sponge  for 
the  breakfast  bread. 

“Bless  me  sowl!  Here  be  these  childer  t’asing 
Miss  Bondurant ! It ’s  hoigh  toime  ye  were  in 
bed,  ye  little  darlints,”  she  expostulated. 

“It ’s  time  we  all  were  in  bed,”  agreed  Kelly, 
folding  up  his  paper,  “for  the  ladies  have  had  a 
hard  day  and  will  have  a harder  one  to-morrow.” 

“Pity ’t  is  Oi  have  no  bed  for  ye  and  the  good 
dochter!  Ye  know  here  it’s  first  come,  first 
sarved,  and  those  six  freighters  come  first  and 
have  been  snoring  in  every  cot  in  the  bunk-room 
this  long  toime,”  explained  the  landlady,  with 
regret. 

“That  means  the  hay-loft  for  Doc  and  me, 
eh?”  asked  Kelly. 

“That ’s  phwat,”  she  replied. 

Thus  the  Amazon  of  Packsaddle  bivouacked 
her  troup  for  the  night. 

When  Kelly  and  Dr.  Bondurant  wrapped 
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themselves  in  their  blankets  and  burrowed  into 
the  sweet  dry  alfalfa  in  the  loft,  the  miner 
heaved  a sigh  of  satisfaction. 

“A  fellow  would  n’t  want  a softer,  sweeter  bed 
than  this,”  he  announced. 

But  the  exiled  husband  answered  nothing. 
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ON  THE  TRAIL 

Mrs.  BONDURANT  and  Charlotte  stood 
on  the  porch  of  Packsaddle  — of  the 
whole  town,  mind  you  — and  gazed  at  the  marvel 
of  morning  in  the  valley  between  sharp  moun- 
tains with  beryl-green,  fir-studded  bases,  and 
pink-tinged  coral  crowns.  Feathery  steam  from 
the  hot  spring  drifted  to  windward;  farther  on 
the  swift  little  river  chattered  sharply  to  its  stony 
bed;  the  distant  band  of  sheep  bleated  and  broke 
away  on  the  day’s  search  for  food  in  the  arid 
fields  beyond  the  magic  mark  of  irrigation. 
July  in  the  mountains  of  Idaho  is  as  “nipping 
and  eager”  as  October  in  Alabama.  The  sisters 
walked  briskly  up  and  down  the  porch,  while 
Mrs.  Jansen  hustled  back  and  forth  on  sundry, 
errands,  each  one  of  which  reminded  her  of  an- 
other injunction  to  these  babes  in  the  wood. 

Burchard,  the  man  who  had  brought  the  horses 
for  the  party  from  camp  to  Packsaddle,  had  dis- 
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appeared  the  night  before.  He  had  turned  up 
this  morning  surly  with  a night’s  gambling  at  a 
nearby  sheep-herder’s  camp.  Kelly  had  hastened 
to  the  corral  to  help  load  the  pack-horses. 

One  animal  was  already  loaded,  and  Burchard 
was  grumbling  to  Kelly: 

“That  is  n’t  half  o’  this  blamed  luggage,  but 
I ’ll  see  how  much  I can  put  on  this  horse.  The 
rest  ’ll  have  ter  stay  behind.  Jus’  finish  that 
load  with  a diamond  hitch  to  make  sure.” 

“Let  me  put  the  alforcas  on  this  horse  and  you 
rope  the  loaded  one,”  suggested  Kelly,  lamely. 

“Humph!  Why  n’t  yer  own  up  yer  cain’t 
throw  a di’mond  hitch?”  demanded  Burchard 
shrewdly.  “Funny  miner!  D — tenderfoot 

and  scab,”  he  added  suspiciously  to  himself,  but 
intentionally  loud  enough  for  Dr.  Bondurant, 
who  was  approaching,  to  hear. 

But  Bondurant  apparently  gave  no  heed  to 
anything  just  then  but  the  testing  of  every 
buckle  and  strap  that  would  be  strained  on  the 
long  steep  trail  to  Politeness  Pays  Camp. 

Although  the  sisters  were  accustomed  to  riding 
at  home,  they  looked  on  this  expedition  with 
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diffidence;  a short  swift  canter  on  a familiar 
horse  over  smooth  roads  is  one  thing;  picking 
one’s  way  in  divided  skirts  on  cayuses  along  a 
narrow  trail  that  worms  itself  up  and  over  the 
divide,  is  altogether  another  matter.  Dr.  Bon- 
durant,  knowing  their  use  of  side-saddles  and 
riding-skirts,  had  written  them  to  bring  divided 
skirts.  These  they  had  just  donned  for  the  first 
time. 

Charlotte  was  quietly  teasing  Marion  for  wear- 
ing a rain  coat  over  her  embarrassing  habit,  but 
she  herself  was  standing  steady  and  trim  lest  her 
divided  skirt  should  divide  prematurely.  Dr. 
Bondurant  had  carefully  selected  the  horses  and 
instructed  the  riders. 

“You  say  I ’m  just  to  sit  up  here  like  a knot 
on  a log  and  let  this  measly-looking  horse  go 
where  he  listeth?”  reiterated  Charlotte  after  she 
had  mounted  Peanut. 

“Yes.  These  horses  and  this  trail  won’t  stand 
the  liberties  you  take  at  home.  They ’ve  packed 
everything  up  to  camp  by  this  route  and  they 
know  every  crook  and  stone  in  it.  This  horse” — 
slapping  Peanut’s  flank  — “packed  up  the  stove, 
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so  unless  you  ’re  harder  than  — ” he  dodged  the 
indignant  tap  of  her  crop. 

Mrs.  Jansen  stood  on  the  porch  and  waved 
them  a hearty  Godspeed,  though  she  had  many 
secret  misgivings  as  to  the  safety  of  “those  swate 
ladies”  on  that  long  and  arduous  ride  — the  first 
women,  except  possibly  Indian  squaws,  who  had 
ever  threaded  the  Packsaddle  Pass  into  Stewpan 
Gulch. 

The  little  cavalcade  moved  off  gayly.  Dr.  Bon- 
durant  in  the  lead.  At  first  his  wife  tried  to  ride 
beside  him,  as  in  their  social  canters  along  the 
wide  shady  roads  in  Alabama;  but  the  narrow 
trail,  threading  the  dusty  sagebrush,  soon  forced 
her  to  drop  behind.  They  were  then  strung  out 
in  true  Indian-file  — Doctor  Bondurant,  his  wife, 
Charlotte,  and  Kelly,  proceeding  in  the  order 
named,  the  pack-horses  and  Burchard  bringing 
up  the  rear.  The  first  three  attempted  for  a 
while  to  keep  up  a running,  or  rather  a trotting, 
conversation,  but  gradually  gave  it  up. 

Kelly,  meanwhile,  intentionally  lagged  behind, 
nearer  the  pack-horses  and  Burchard.  He  had 
lectured  himself  severely  that  morning  as  he  lay 
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awake  in  the  sweet,  soft  hay,  and  had  determined, 
since  he  had  assumed  the  role  of  a miner,  to  try 
to  play  it  successfully  to  the  end.  He  was  indig- 
nant with  himself  for  being  fascinated  by  the 
first  cultivated  woman  he  met  in  Idaho.  Dream- 
ing of  pale  blue  kimonos,  fluffy  chestnut  hair, 
little  brown  shoes,  etc.,  was  puerile,  if  not  idiotic. 
It  was  incompatible  with  his  record  and  with  his 
position  as  a grave  and  reverend  instructor  of 
adolescence,  and  student  of  humanity  en  masse, 
Charlotte  soon  dropped  out  of  the  disjointed 
conversation  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bondurant.  She 
silently  revelled  in  youth’s  keen  sense  of  contrast. 
Blessed  are  they  whose  senses  are  unblunted, 
especially  to  the  varied  details  of  Nature.  Char- 
lotte was  so  accustomed  to  teas,  dances,  and  re- 
ceptions that  the  color  scheme  or  the  music  had  to 
be  unique  to  attract  her  attention ; but  roughing 
it  in  the  woods  was  such  a novelty  that  common- 
places were  momentous : each  mountain-peak  pre- 
sented an  individuality;  the  rarefied  air  was  a 
stimulant ; every  flower  — and  myriads  of  them 
sprang  from  the  dead-looking,  ashy  soil  at  the 
first  magic  touch  of  water  — was  a delight;  even 
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the  round,  glacier-smoothed  stones  interested 
her. 

Suddenly  the  monotonously  level  trail  dropped 
down  the  deeply  eroded  bank  of  a clear,  swift 
river  that  cut  into  the  valley  from  the  side.  Dr. 
Bondurant  splashed  into  it,  indifferent  from 
habit  to  the  green  water  that  churned  into  white 
foam  around  the  big  gray  bowlders.  Then  he 
swimg  around  and  waved  encouragement  to  his 
wife.  Marion  paled,  but  plunged  in  as  unflinch- 
ingly as  she  had  plunged  into  this  whole  outing, 
nerved  by  her  great  desire  to  restore  her  hus- 
band’s health. 

Charlotte  did  not  pale;  she  reddened  with  vex- 
ation. She  felt  a hesitancy  at  trusting  herself 
on  this  awkward-seeming  horse  into  that  uneven, 
stony  river-bed,  covered  with  clear,  deceptively 
deep  water;  but  she  felt  more  annoyed,  as  a 
Southern  girl  naturally  would,  at  her  lack  of  an 
individual  escort  and  protector. 

‘T  wish  Nat  was  here!”  she  gasped,  as  her 
horse  pitched  in  and  pawed  among  the  hidden 
rocks  for  a foothold.  No  wonder  she  wished  for 
big-limbed,  big-hearted,  gallant  Nathaniel  Mor- 
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rison.  He  had  watched  with  canine  fidelity  and 
deep  solicitude  her  lightest  mood  or  motion  from 
the  time  they  attended  the  neighborhood  school 
until  they  finished  their  co-educational  careers 
at  the  university ; he  having  taken  the  law  course 
as  much  to  remain  there  while  she  finished  the 
academic,  as  from  any  legal  leanings. 

Now,  unheeded  and  unaided,  Charlotte’s  horse 
battled  through  the  river  and  up  the  steep  hither 
bank.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bondurant  were  resting 
their  horses  on  the  first  butte,  while  they  watched 
the  pack-horses  dashing  here  and  there,  eluding 
the  efforts  of  Kelly  and  Burchard  to  force  them 
across  the  ford. 

‘‘They  never  balked  at  crossing  before,”  com- 
mented Bondurant. 

On  the  other  side  Burchard  was  saying  the 
same  to  himself. 

“They  never  side-stepped  this  way  before. 
I ’ll  bet  it ’s  that  d — tenderfoot’s  ropin’,”  he 
muttered,  as  Wall-eye,  the  lead-horse,  stopped 
and  shook  his  load  in  dumb  protest. 

Burchard,  by  some  strategy,  reached  Wall- 
eye, skilfully  readjusted  his  pack,  gave  a whoop, 
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and  the  relieved  horse  and  the  rest  of  the  little 
train  crossed  the  ford  in  a splashing  rush. 

Dr.  Bondurant  now  led  them  away  from  the 
valley  into  the  trail  beside  Fourth-of-July  River 
canon;  a trail  that  took  its  tortuous,  tentative 
track  along  the  ridge  side,  between  the  bare 
rock  summits  and  the  deep-cut,  green-fringed 
river-course.  On,  on  — up,  up ; between  the  sol- 
emn files  of  firs,  over  down-timber,  into  little 
tributary  rills  trickling  from  crevice  snow  above, 
through  refreshing  clusters  of  quaking  aspens 
they  went.  And  on  again  and  up  still  farther, 
and  the  panorama  was  repeated.  Each  time  the 
scene  broadened  and  brightened  into  wilder 
beauty.  Marion  and  Charlotte  had  long  since 
passed  the  exclamatory  stage  of  admiration,  and 
had  fallen  silent  with  the  novelty  and  wonder 
of  it  all. 

Dr.  Bondurant,  appreciating  their  curiosity, 
and  somewhat  proud  of  his  recent  acquisition  of 
Idaho  items,  turned  in  his  saddle  from  time  to 
time  to  tell  them  something  novel. 

“See  that  patch  of  trees  cut  off  evenly  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  above  ground?  That ’s  where 
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some  poor  devil  found  himself  here  in  mid-winter 
without  fuel.  When  he  cut  those  trees  that  was 
the  top,  the  depth  of  the  snow.’'  When  neither 
listener  exclaimed,  he  eyed  them  closely,  profes- 
sionally, and  then  said  decisively:  “We’ll  halt 
here  and  rest  a while.” 

He  dismounted,  stamped  each  cramped  leg, 
and  then  gently  lifted  down  his  wife  and  sister. 
With  one  accord  they  sank  on  a convenient 
bowlder,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  their  knees  were 
trembling  with  the  unaccustomed  cross-riding, 
and  that  their  lungs  were  laboring  with  the  thin 
air.  But  Charlotte,  contemplating  the  loose 
horses  and  fearing  to  be  left  afoot  in  this  rocky 
remoteness,  said  to  Bondurant: 

“Had  n’t  you  better  hitch  the  horses?” 

“Hear  the  tenderfooters ! Listen  to  the  mock- 
ing bird!  Don’t  you  know  when  the  reins  are 
dropped  thus  over  the  head  of  a Western  horse 
he  ’ll  stand  in  that  spot  in  face  of  a cavalry 
charge,  or  until  gaunt  with  hunger  and  thirst?” 
“No.  But  I know  my  saddle  horse  at  home 

would  dash  down  that  gorge  if  left  that  way  a 
\ 

moment!”  she  retorted. 
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“Your  soft-muscled,  fancy-gaited,  slim-built 
mare  would  never  reach  this  height,  miss.  These 
are  the  ponies  for  this  rough  country,”  he  replied, 
slapping  appreciatively  the  rough  flanks  of  the 
tough  cayuses. 

“Speaking  of  mocking  birds,  where  are  the 
birds  of  Idaho?”  asked  Marion.  “I  don’t  beheve 
we ’ve  seen  or  heard  one  since  we  started.” 

“And  you  won’t,  barring  a meddlesome  kind 
of  camp  robber,  which  looks  like  a jay-bird  but 
acts  like  a small  buzzard.  Of  course  there  are 
game-birds,  but  if  there  are  others  I have  n’t 
noticed  them,”  he  answered. 

“Well,  I miss  them.  Wouldn’t  our  mocking 
birds  and  cardinals  look  and  sound  pretty  in  these 
silent  places?” 

“When  we  establish  our  summer  home  here, 
we  ’ll  transplant  a few  as  an  experiment,”  he 
promised. 

In  the  vast  primeval  stillness  their  voices 
sounded  small  and  insignificant,  yet  loud  and  im- 
pertinent; above  the  steady,  tuneful  tumble  of 
the  water  of  Fourth-of-July  River,  much  nar- 
rower now,  they  could  hear  the  tinkle  of  the  pack- 
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horses’  bells,  and  the  sudden  sharp  shout  of 
Burchard  or  Kelly  as  they  urged  the  little  train 
up  the  trail. 

‘‘How  different  from  the  soft  ‘Gee-haw!’  of 
the  negroes  at  home  as  they  guide  the  slow  oxen 
down  the  rich  brown  furrows  or  their  ‘Whoa- 
sahl’  to  an  obstreperous  mule.  What  a great 
grand  world  this  is,  and  what  variety  our  own 
big  glorious  country  contains!”  exclaimed  Char- 
lotte. 

“Pretty  patriotic  for  a little  girl  that ’s  tired 
to  death,”  murmured  Marion  approvingly. 

“But  I ’m  not  — ” 

“Oh,  yes  you  are.  We’re  both  ‘plumb  tuck- 
ered out,’  as  Mam  Chaney  would  say,  but  we  ’ll 
die  before  we  ’ll  admit  it  aloud,”  said  Marion. 

“Right!”  agreed  the  girl. 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Bondurant. 

“Speaking  of  patriotism,  we  ’re  just  wonder- 
ing how  this  river  got  its  peculiar  name  of 
Fourth-of-July,”  Charlotte  evaded. 

“Simply  because  it  was  first  discovered  by 
white  people  when  a party  was  taking  an  outing 
in  honor  of  that  holiday.  The  Indians  had 
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known  it  long,  and  christened  it  longer  and 
stronger,  so  the  white  man’s  tongue  had  to  make 
an  effort  in  pronoimcing  it  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  importance,”  he  said. 

“Good!  I wonder  if  I can  improvise  as  read- 
ily after  six  weeks’  sojourn  here,”  teased  the  girl. 

“Improvise ! That ’s  the  generally  accepted 
explanation,  you  impertinent  minx.” 

“Come  now,  brother  mine,  I ’ll  let  you  hold 
your  wife’s  lily  white  hand  before  it  tans  and  you 
may  kiss  her  once  before  the  others  come  up,” 
she  made  amends. 

“You  know  a lot  about  holding  hands  and 
kissing  for  a maiden  of  your  tender  years,”  he 
retorted  ungratefully,  considering  he  availed 
himself  of  her  suggestions. 

“Naturally,”  she  assented.  “I ’m  not  blind 
and  I was  reared  in  your  home.” 

She  rose  and  picked  her  way  daintily  down 
to  the  river’s  edge.  As  she  watched  the  clear 
water  swirling  by,  a big  salmon-trout  jumped 
high  in  the  air,  described  a silver  segment  of  a 
circle,  and  dropped  back  into  the  water  with  a 
splash  that  sprinkled  Charlotte. 
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“Ouch!”  she  squealed.  “Even  the  fish  out 
here  are  athletic,  acrobatic!  Watch  these  stunts, 
brother,”  she  called,  as  several  trout  jumped  at 
once. 

“That  settles  it,”  exclaimed  the  doctor  in  re- 
turn, bounding  down  to  the  river.  “I  ’ll  get  the 
tackle  from  the  pack,  and  some  crackers  and 
stuff  and  we  ’ll  lunch  and  rest  here  until  mid- 
afternoon.” 

“First  catch  your  fish  — or  chicken  — as  the 
famous  recipe  for  chicken  pie  says.  Even  if  we 
catch  some  fish,  Mr.  Cocksure,  how  ’ll  we  cook 
them?”  demanded  Charlotte.  ^ 

“No  outfit  ever  starts  in  these  wilds  without 
a skillet.  In  town  a frying-pan  is  an  insidious 
implement  of  indigestion;  in  camp  it  is  man’s 
shield  and  buckler  against  starvation.  See  that 
one  dangling  from  Wall-eye’s  pack?”  he  asked, 
as  the  little  train  came  in  sight. 

“Yes.  And  I see  your  reel,  the  hungry 
knight’s  lance  in  the  tournament  against 
hunger,”  she  added  in  the  same  vein. 

Dr.  Bondurant  intercepted  the  train. 

“Let  me  get  that  skillet  and  reel  and  some 
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crackers  and  truck.  We  ’re  going  to  fish  and 
lunch  here.  You  take  your  time  on  toward  camp 
with  the  pack  and  tell  them  we  ’ll  probably  be 
there  in  a few  hours,  by  sundown  at  least,”  he 
said  to  Burchard  and  Kelly. 

Burchard  accepted  this  order  with  surly  indif- 
ference, but  Kelly  regretted  the  opportunity  to 
test  his  power  of  resistance  to  Charlotte’s  charm 
— ^that  is,  he  told  himself  that  was  what  he 
regretted. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  tenderfeet  made  a 
brave  show  of  camping.  Dr,  Bondurant  started 
a blaze  which  Marion  and  Charlotte  kept  up 
while  he  diligently  cast  for  trout. 

“One  apiece,”  he  soon  called,  holding  up  three 
speckled  beauties. 

When  they  had  lunched  heartily,  the  women 
rested  on  saddle  blankets  while  Dr.  Bondurant 
returned  to  the  river  for  fresh  sport.  But  the 
surroundings  were  too  wild  and  novel  for  a long 
siesta,  so  Marion  soon  trailed  along  after  her 
husband,  while  Charlotte  roamed  here  and  there 
after  the  beautiful  wild  flowers  that  sprang 
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everywhere  the  magic  moisture  vivified  the 
barren-looking  soil. 

“These  purple-velvet,  cyclamen-looking  beau- 
ties remind  me  of  Marion’s  eyes,  I ’ll  get 
her  a whole  bunch  of  them,”  thought  the  girl. 
In  this  search  she  wandered  back  on  their  trail, 
not  realizing  her  distance  until  she  heard  the 
sharp  clatter  of  approaching  horse-hoofs.  A 
moment  later  a black,  racer-built  horse  came  in 
view,  champing  and  blowing.  The  rider  in  his 
corduroy  suit,  blue  shirt,  bare  neck  loosely  en- 
circled with  a red  silk  handkerchief,  cocked  som- 
brero, and  full  length  chaps,  might  have  been  the 
original  of  many  magazine  covers.  He  was 
humming  an  unspeakable  ditty  in  a rumbling 
bass  which  ended  abruptly  at  sight  of  the  girl  in 
brown  clutching  her  fiowers  and  flattening  her 
slim  self  against  the  steep  high  rock  to  let  him 
pass  in  the  narrow  path. 

‘T  ’ll  be  — Pleased  to  meet  you,”  he  said, 
taking  off  his  broad  hat  and  displaying  a thick 
thatch  of  black  hair  which  contrasted  peculiarly 
with  his  long  reddish-tan  moustache. 
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Charlotte  wondered  what  were  the  customary 
amenities  of  such  encounters  in  these  wilds. 

“Good-mawnin’ — evenin’/’  she  stammered, 
confusion  putting  the  Southern  ‘‘mush-in-the- 
mouth”  strong  upon  her  again. 

“You  are  Bondurant’s  sister?” 

“Yes,  I ’m  Miss  Bondurant.” 

“And  I ’m  Slinnock  Gilstrap,  superintendent 
of  Politeness  Pays.  I Ve  been  in  Boise  on  busi- 
ness for  the  mine,  but  tried  to  get  back  in  time 
to  meet  Bondurant  in  Ketchum.  I did  n’t  quite 
make  it,  but  have  caught  up  with  you  at  last. 
Nothing  wrong  here?” 

“No.” 

“Just  resting,  you  ladies?” 

“No.  Brother  was  suddenly  attacked  here  by 
the  fishing  fever.  Yonder  he  is  at  it  now. 
Brother!”  she  called,  instinctively  avoiding  Gil- 
strap’s  bold  scrutiny. 

He  laughed  openly  at  her  sweet,  weak  voice’s 
failure  to  carry.  He  gave,  without  effort,  one 
cooee  that  reverberated  through  the  little  canon. 
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The  doctor  answered  with  a fair  imitation  and 
all  were  soon  moving  toward  the  temporary 
camp. 

Gilstrap  had  immediately  dismounted,  slipped 
the  bridle  over  one  arm  and  followed  close  behind 
Charlotte  as  she  sped  along  the  trail.  His  deep- 
set  blue  eyes  blazed  as  he  gazed,  appraising  each 
line  of  her  easy,  graceful  figure,  each  curve  of 
her  dainty  ear,  dimpled  cheek,  and  wavy  hair. 

“Gosh!  but  she ’s  a peach!  Did  n’t  want  them 
sissying  up  the  camp,  but  now  I ’m  her  man  if 
she  ’ll  have  me.  If  Mrs.  Bondurant  is  in  the 
same  class  with  this  specimen,  no  wonder  Doc 
could  n’t  rest  without  her,”  he  commented  in- 
wardly. 

But  when  Bondurant  presented  Gilstrap  to  his 
wife  the  superintendent  was  disappointed. 

“Little  washed-out,  drab  creature!  Don’t  see 
why  he  hankered  after  her.”  For  Gilstrap  could 
not  appreciate  the  spirituelle, 

“What ’s  the  latest  from  the  trial?”  asked 
Bondurant,  as  they  began  to  saddle  up. 
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“Oh,  first  one  thing,  then  another,”  answered 
Gilstrap  non-committally.  “You  know  Orchard 
has  confessed  and  Haywood  and  Pettibone  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  convicted.” 

He  spoke  confidently,  but  shifted  his  eyes. 
“They  ’re  already  convicted  in  the  mind  of 
every  honest  man  in  Idaho  — in  the  United 
States,  really  — for  every  newspaper-reader  has 
been  forced  to  take  an  interest  in  this  trial  by 
the  space  given  it  in  all  the  papers.  Oh,  yes, 
they  ’re  already  convicted,”  said  Bondurant. 

“Right  you  are,”  agreed  Gilstrap  with  unnec- 
essary haste  and  ardor. 

While  Dr.  Bondurant  was  assisting  his  wife 
to  mount,  Gilstrap  turned  to  help  Charlotte,  only 
to  find  that  she  had  sprung  into  her  saddle  from 
a convenient  bowlder. 

“Umph  — humph!  Little  Miss  Touch-me- 
not!”  he  sneered  to  himself.  “Wonder  how  it  ’ll 
be  when  we  come  back  down  this  trail.  I ’ll  have 
her  eatin’  out  of  my  hand  before  that.” 

“How  much  farther  to  camp?”  asked  the  girl. 
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“Oh,  this  is  more  than  half  way,”  he  answered 
reassuringly. 

If  Charlotte  had  felt  the  lack  of  a special 
escort  during  the  first  half  of  her  ride  to  Polite- 
ness Pays,  she  had  no  cause  for  complaint  in  that 
respect  on  the  last  lap.  Gilstrap  kept  his  horse’s 
snorting  muzzle  touching  her  pony’s  fiank.  At 
first  he  pressed  and  ogled  her  so  closely  in  the 
narrow  trail  that  she  felt  contaminated  by  the 
animal’s  hot  breath  and  the  man’s  bold  gaze. 

“Ouch!”  she  shrieked,  ducking  daintily  as  the 
rear  horse  gave  an  extra  snort.  “Don’t  let  him 
do  that  so  near  me  1 I ’m  expecting  momentarily 
to  see  grizzlies  and  lions  and  bob-cats  — all  sorts 
of  fierce  creatures  — crash  out  of  these  gloomy 
woods,  and  your  horse  makes  me  feel  as  if  one  is 
already  pouncing  on  my  back.” 

“All  right.  What  you  say  goes,”  he  an- 
swered. To  himself  he  said,  “So  she ’s  the  kind 
takes  time,  coaxing.  WeU,  I ’ve  not  much  else 
to  do.” 

The  rest  of  the  way  Gilstrap  kept  just  near 
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enough  to  tell  her  very  entertaining  facts  con- 
cerning all  the  peaks,  flowers,  rocks,  and  ore- 
indications  they  passed. 

“I  misjudged  him.  He  didn’t  intend  to  be 
rude  or  — er  — familiar.  He ’s  just  different,” 
thought  generous  Charlotte,  contritely.  But 
pure-minded  girls  are  seldom  wrong  in  their 
masculine  antipathies. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  AND  MEN 

POLITENESS  PAYS  CAMP  consisted 
of  a log  bunk-house  for  the  dozen  miners, 
a tiny  commissary,  a blacksmith  shop  for  keep- 
ing the  men’s  tools  and  horses’  hoofs  in  good 
condition,  a wickiup  — the  local  name  for  the 
combination  kitchen  and  eating-room  — and  the 
officers’  tent,  previously  occupied  by  Dr.  Bon- 
durant  and  Superintendent  Gilstrap,  but  now 
made  ready  for  the  doctor  and  his  wife  and  sister. 

Bondurant  had  intended  to  get  a new  and 
larger  tent  for  use  during  their  visit,  but  Gilstrap 
would  n’t  hear  of  it. 

“You  could  n’t  find  another  site  as  fine  as  this, 
and  I don’t  mind  bunking  yvith.  the  boys  at  all  — 
not  at  all,”  he  had  argued. 

For  once  he  spoke  the  truth,  because  bunking 
with  the  miners  would  make  it  easier  for  them  to 
discuss  the  secrets  of  their  order  in  general  and 
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to  scheme  in  regard  to  this  work  in  particular. 
Most  of  these  men  were  derelicts  on  the  ocean 
of  Western  wildness,  who  had  eddied  into  this 
out-of-the-way  cove,  or  fugitives  from  the  Law 
and  Order  League,  who  found  it  expedient  to 
summer  in  semi-obscurity.  Dr.  Bondurant,  in- 
experienced in  the  West  or  in  mining,  was 
ignorant  of  all  this,  but  Gilstrap  knew  and  used 
his  knowledge  to  his  own  ends. 

The  private  tent,  which  stood  a little  apart 
from  the  group  of  other  buildings,  was  of  logs 
half-way  up,  then  roofed  over  with  canvas. 
There  was  a rough  floor,  and  into  the  corners  of 
the  end  opposite  the  door  were  built  two  flr- 
bough  bunks.  The  frames  were  of  small  fir 
poles.  The  space  was  filled  in  compactly  with 
soft,  aromatic  fir  tops,  over  which  were  spread, 
as  mattresses,  many  thick  cotton  comforts,  while 
several  pairs  of  blankets  were  provided  against 
the  cold  nights  of  that  altitude.  The  cabin-tent 
was  bare  of  other  furniture,  the  folding  chair  and 
many  improvised  ones  being  just  outside,  where 
they  could  be  grouped  around  the  camp-fire  at 
night  or  imder  a nearby  tree  in  the  day. 
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When,  late  in  the  afternoon,  Dr.  Bondurant’s 
party  reached  Politeness  Pays,  the  men  were  in 
the  wickiup  eating  supper.  This  was  usually  a 
very  early  meal,  but  to-day  it  had  been  delayed 
in  anticipation  of  the  belated  arrivals. 

The  Bondurants  rode  straight  to  their  tent 
door,  the  ladies  admiring  and  exclaiming  at  the 
beauty  of  the  situation.  But  though  they  were 
game  and  nimble  of  tongue,  when  they  dis- 
mounted their  limbs,  cramped  from  their  long 
ride  and  unusual  position,  gave  way  beneath 
them;  so  Dr.  Bondurant,  with  many  extravagant 
expressions  of  welcome,  picked  them  up  bodily 
and  deposited  them  on  the  rough,  fir-filled  but 
comfortable  beds.  He  then  went  to  tend  the 
horses  and  see  the  men. 

The  women  lay  silent  from  exhaustion  a 
few  moments;  then  Charlotte  sat  up,  drew  her 
feet  under  her,  tailor-fashion,  and  began  to  pull 
out  veil  and  hat  pins.  Her  jostled  hair,  robbed 
of  these  supports,  tumbled  in  a loose  mass  upon 
her  shoulders.  She  coiled  it  in  a careless  but 
becoming  knot  on  her  neck,  and  then  curiously 
surveyed  the  room  and  the  beds.  They  were  a 
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marked  contrast  to  the  old-fashioned  mahogany 
four-posters  of  their  Colonial  home,  or  even 
her  own  new  brass  bed,  anachronistic  in  that 
home. 

“Sister!”  she  whispered,  “I  know  Mam  Chaney 
is  having  a chill  at  this  very  moment.  She  prob- 
ably thinks  it  is  malaria,  but  really  it  is  cold-feet 
and  goose-flesh  at  the  way  we,  ‘her  lambs,’  are 
living.  You  have  heard  how  she  protested  when 
we  children  revolted  at  feather-beds.” 

“Yes.  She ’d  give  us  ‘flowery  beds  of  ease’  in 
this  world  and  the  next  if  she  could,  dear  old 
soul.  How  much  her  ignorance  of  distance  and 
conditions  is  adding  to  her  peace  of  mind  this 
summer.  But  she  must  be  dreadfully  lonesome 
in  that  big  house  alone,”  sighed  Marion.  Mam 
Chaney  was  indissolubly  associated  in  her  mind 
with  her  lost  children. 

Charlotte  relaxed  again  upon  her  new  bed. 
“This  contraption  feels  more  comfortable  than 
it  looks.  Let ’s  luxuriate.” 

The  miners,  though  professing  aloud  their  un- 
concern, even  dislike,  at  the  feminine  invasion, 
were  nevertheless  consumed  with  curiosity  to  see 
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the  fair  intruders.  They  had  quizzed  Kelly 
and  Burchard  concerning  them  before  supper. 
When,  under  the  gigantic  fir  that  served  as  dress- 
ing room  to  the  bunk-house,  they  were  taking 
their  usual  wash  and  comb,  so  many  unusual 
touches  were  surreptitiously  added,  that  after  all 
were  ranged  around  the  table  a unanimous  shout 
arose. 

“Look  at  that  b’iled  shirt!” 

“Get  on  to  Joe’s  red-spotted  cravat.” 

“Jim ’s  put  a roach  on  that  island  of  hair  on 
the  front  of  his  noggin’.” 

“Huh!  You’ve  irrigated  your  ears  some 
yourself,”  retorted  he  of  the  roach. 

“Hey!  Bill,  stop  mannycurin’  them  nails  and 
come  on  ter  supper,”  commanded  the  cook  to  a 
laggard. 

The  cook  had  no  bell,  needed  none,  to  call  the 
men  to  meals.  He  simply  yelled  in  stentorian 
tones,  “Takin’  it  up,  hoys,  Oi ’m  takin’  it  up!” 
and  in  a moment  they  swarmed  to  the  table. 

Bill,  the  delinquent,  shut  his  huge  clasp-knife 
with  a snap  and  came  in  sheepishly. 

“Whar  them  ’ristycrats  goin’  ter  set?”  Bill 
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asked,  casting  an  apprehensive  glance  at  an 
empty  seat  beside  himself. 

“They  goin’  ter  set  might  at  thet  little  table 
in  the  cornder,”  announced  Pinto,  the  autocrat 
of  the  wickiup.  “Doc  hinted  he ’d  loike  ter  have 
their  meals  served  proivate,  but  Oi  did  n’t  see  it 
thet  way.  Ef  they  ’re  too  good  ter  mess  wid  us 
he ’d  no  bizness  bringin’  ’em  out  here.  Oi  ain’t 
stuck  on  the  idee  of  er  couple  of  wimmin  nosin’ 
’round  here  nohow.  ’Spect  they  ’ll  be  wantin’ 
ter  teach  me  how  ter  loike  their  nigger  cookin’. 
Maybe  they  ’ll  be  wantin’  a table-cloth  or  even 
napkins,  loike  oilcloth  wasn’t  good  enough  fer 
anybody  ter  eat  off,  an’  yer  shirt  sleeves  handier 
’en  er  napkin  which  half  the  toime  is  slipt  ter  the 
floor!  Ef  this  wickiup  don’t  suit  ’em  they  c’n 
shtay  out,  but  here  they  ates  ef  they  ates  in  this 
camp  at  all.” 

And  Pinto  Donovan  scowled  with  importance, 
and  banged  the  gigantic  teapot  on  the  hottest 
part  of  the  stove,  where  it  boiled  and  boiled  and 
brewed  sufficient  tannic  acid  to  poison  a “whole 
city  full,”  but  in  the  salubrious,  active  existence 
of  the  Rockies  it  only  proved  an  appetizer. 
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But  a few  moments  later  this  same  Pinto  — 
cowboy,  miner,  cook  — capitulated  ignominiously 
to  the  delicate,  gay,  brave,  alert,  interested,  and 
interesting  ladies.  They  praised  his  supper  of 
delicious  rolls,  mountain  trout,  grouse,  and  flap- 
jacks  heartily  enough  to  flatter  any  cook,  and  if 
the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  they 
gave  abundant  proof. 

Now  Pinto  did  n’t  care  to  be  considered  a cook, 
not  even  a good  one. 

“Oi  don’t  hang  me  face  out  fer  no  perfessional 
cook;  Oi ’m  er  cowboy  or  er  miner;  but  when  thet 
haythen  Chinay  back-tracked  on  us,  Oi  had  ter 
cook  er  starve.  Still  ef  Oi  do  say  it  mesilf,  as 
ought  n’t  ter,  Oi  c’n  handle  mates  an’  breads  an’ 
vig’tibles,  but  Oi  can’t  build  a cake.” 

“Oh,  chocolate  cake!  I ’m  a dandy  hand  at 
chocolate  cake  — and  fudge,”  volunteered  Char- 
lotte, thus  naming  all  her  culinary  accomplish- 
ments. 

“Naw'l”  said  Pinto  disgustedly.  “The  koind 
Oi ’m  talkin’  erbout  ain’t  aisy  ter  cook.  Oi  don’t 
mane  a bunch  o’  thin  cakes  gummed  tergether 
wid  some  swate,  sthicky  stuff  — layer-cakes  they 
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calls  ’em.  When  Oi  wants  ter  ate  candy  I ates 
candy,  but  when  Oi ’m  cake  hungry  Oi  hankers 
fer  er  hunk  o’  thick,  swate,  rich  bread  what  Oi 
c’n  boite  into  ’thout  it  falhn’  ter  paces.” 

“You  mean  pound-cake,  or  rich  cup-cake,” 
said  Marion.  “That ’s  the  kind  my  husband 
likes,  too,  so  I ’ll  make  you  one  apiece  to-morrow. 
That  is,  if  you  don’t  mind  my  messing  up  your 
kitchen,  as  Mam  Chaney  always  complains  I do 
at  home.” 

“No,  mam,  Oi  won’t  moind.  Ye  and  Miss 
Charlotte  must  fail  ter  home  in  this  wickiup,” 
answered  Pinto  as  sincerely  as  though  he  had 
never  inveighed  against  their  “nosin’  eround.” 

In  time  all  the  men,  while  still  professing  to 
feel  hampered  by  “them  wimmin,”  were  secretly 
interested  and  pleased  at  the  touch  of  femininity 
imparted  to  their  meals  by  the  gay  and  friendly 
ladies  who  crowded  into  the  corner  nearby  the 
big  table.  It  is  true  that  profane  Pinto  sput- 
tered over  many  a choked-back  oath.  One  day, 
however,  when  he  started  to  confirm  some  or- 
dinary statement  with  his  customary  “Yes,  be 
G — ,”  he  paused  open-mouthed  and  blank-witted. 
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“ — Golly,”  substituted  Charlotte.  “Why  don’t 
you  say  ‘golly’  all  the  time,  Mr.  Pinto?  Then 
you  won’t  be  threatened  with  suffocation  so  often 
when  we  are  around,”  she  suggested,  with  sym- 
pathetic yet  subtle  reproof.  And  he  used  this 
denatured  oath  ever  afterward. 

Professor  Kellogg  had  completely  sunk  his 
identity  in  Kelly,  the  miner,  and  then  minimized 
that  individual.  He  had  determined  to  main- 
tain his  masquerade  as  a miner  and,  by  avoiding 
as  far  as  possible  all  intimacy  with  the  ladies, 
hoped  to  escape  detection.  But  human  nature 
is  perverse,  and  he  was  chagrined  at  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  accepted  his  own  classifica- 
tion of  himself;  beyond  a greeting  and  thanks 
for  his  care  of  their  luggage,  they  made  no  fur- 
ther distinction  between  him  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew. 

Marion  and  Charlotte  saw  nothing  of  the  men 
except  at  meals,  and  in  passing  during  their 
evening  strolls.  For  the  mines  were  at  some 
distance  from  camp  and  half-way  up  a steep 
ridge,  accessible  only  by  a hard  climb  up  heart- 
breaking, foot-bruising  slide-rock. 
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But  Kellogg’s  deception  was  more  difficult  to 
practise  in  the  familiarity  of  the  bunk-house,  es- 
pecially since  Gilstrap,  who  had  long  suspected 
him,  slept  there.  From  the  first  the  men  had 
resented  Kelly’s  boycott  of  the  community  wash- 
basin and  towel,  and  his  after-tea  tramp  to  bathe 
in  a secluded  pool  nearby  had  caused  sarcastic 
comment.  The  men  took  turns  going  to  Pack- 
saddle  for  the  mail,  and  considered  an  occasional 
ablution  in  the  hot  sulphur  vats  sufficient  for  any 
one. 

Kelly,  however,  and  his  suspicious  cleanliness 
of  body  and  tongue,  was  of  small  interest  com- 
pared with  the  absorbing  topic  of  camp  conver- 
sation, the  Haywood-Pettibone  trial  and  Harry 
Orchard’s  confession.  In  the  long  twilights  of 
that  altitude,  after  a day’s  hard  work  and  a 
hearty  supper,  the  men  sprawled  round  the  camp- 
fire in  front  of  the  Brown  Palace,  as  they  had 
dubbed  the  bunk-house,  smoking  and  arguing 
the  points  of  the  case.  Their  sympathies  were 
with  the  defendants.  Kelly  missed  much  of  this 
because  he  spent  that  leisure  time  in  rambling 
the  neighboring  gulches  in  search  of  botanical 
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and  geological  specimens,  which  were  a side  in- 
terest with  him,  and  in  tabulating  his  observa- 
tions of  the  actual  conditions  and  feelings  of  the 
miners,  for  use  in  his  lectures  in  sociology. 

Gils  trap,  as  superintendent,  felt  himself  priv- 
ileged to  visit,  when  he  chose,  at  the  bonfire  in 
front  of  the  Bondurants’  tent.  They  had  im- 
provised comfortable  if  grotesque  seats,  tables, 
and  desks  from  soap  and  cracker  boxes. 

He  told  them  many  interesting  tales  of  min- 
ing ventures  and  cowboy  exploits,  ranging  from 
Arizona  to  Alaska.  He  had  also  ridden  the 
range  and  served  as  guide  in  Yellowstone  Park. 
One  night  he  spoke  intimately  of  the  Tetons 
and  Jackson’s  Hole.  After  he  was  gone  Char- 
lotte exclaimed : 

“Was  n’t  that  like  hearing,  in  place  of  read- 
ing, ‘The  Virginian’?” 

“Yes,”  assented  Marion.  “But  Slinnock  Gil- 
strap’s  character  would  correspond  with  Steve 
or  Trampas  rather  than  with  the  Virginian.” 

Though  Marion  was  an  acute  observer,  she  so 
seldom  spoke  disparagingly  of  any  one  that  this 
unfavorable  estimate  of  his  superintendent 
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caused  Dr.  Bondurant  to  take  a perturbed  pull 
on  his  long,  strong  cigar.  It  augmented  his 
lack  of  confidence  in  his  manager. 

On  any  casual  morning  call,  Gilstrap  gen- 
erally found  Charlotte  writing,  for  like  most 
recent  university  graduates  she  had  many  corre- 
spondents and  wasted  much  monogramed  sta- 
tionery. But  there  was  one  with  whom  she  was 
intimate  enough  to  write  on  a pad.  When  the 
mornings  were  chilly  she  would  stay  in  the  warm 
wickiup,  after  breakfast,  to  write  on  this  volu- 
minous letter.  Pinto  became  curious,  and  at 
last  he  ventured  to  say, 

“Oi  sure  would  loike  ter  rade  thet  dairy  yer 
wroitin’,  Miss  Charlotte.  Oi  bet  yer  makin’  all 
manner  o’  fun  of  us  felleys.” 

“This  is  n’t  a dairy,”  answered  Charlotte,  con- 
siderately copying  his  pronunciation.  “It ’s 
just  a long  letter  to  a friend  telling  him  all 
about  our  trip  and  the  scenery  and  everything.” 
“Phew!  All  thet  ter  one  mon?  Then,  be  — 
be  Golly,  ye  must  be  settin’  er  heap  o’  store  by 
thet  mon.  Oi  think  a lot  o’  me  ould  mither,  but 
Oi  can’t  wroite  more  ’n  two  pages  at  a settin’  ter 
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save  me  sowl,  an’  thet  cramps  the  fingers  of 
me  till  Oi  can’t  howld  a skillet,  so  it  does.” 

Charlotte  smiled  at  the  possibility  of  Pinto 
suffering  with  writer’s  cramp,  but  wrote  on  dili- 
gently. 

Pinto  scratched  his  brown  head,  whose  two 
light  spots  caused  his  nickname,  then  ventured 
diffidently : 

‘‘Ain’t  ye  an’  him” — pointing  a doughy  finger 
at  the  long  letter  — “ain’t  ye  an’  him  kapin’  com- 
pany  5 

“At  this  distance?  Hardly  — two  thousand 
miles  apart!” 

“Ye  know  what  Oi  mane.  Miss  Charlotte. 
Air  ye  an’  him  engaged?” 

“No  — oh,  no!”  she  cried,  blushing.  “But 
we  ’re  good  friends  — life-long  friends,  and  our 
fathers  before  us,”  she  added  loyally. 

Pinto  said  no  more;  but  as  he  sat  there  peel- 
ing potatoes  he  made  up  his  mind  to  see,  if  pos- 
sible, the  address  on  that  voluminous  letter. 
The  next  day  when  he  opened  the  sealed  soap 
box  in  the  corner  to  make  up  the  budget  of  camp 
mail  to  send  to  Packsaddle,  he  easily  picked  it 
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out  by  its  weight  and  laboriously  deciphered  the 
address : 

Mr.  Nathaniel  B.  Morrison, 
Attomey-at-Law, 

Bienville  Building, 

Mobile,  Ala. 

“Huh!  Ye  oughter  be  a moighty  foine  mon, 
Mishter  Morrison,  an’  Oi  hope  ye  air,”  he  com- 
mented  humbly. 

Kelly,  slipping  into  the  outgoing  mail  some 
letters  whose  addresses  might  cause  comment, 
also  saw  inadvertently  this  suggestively  thick 
feminine  letter.  “Lucky  lawyer,”  he  thought. 

Marion  and  Charlotte  found  camp  life  unend- 
novel  and  exhilarating.  They  were  ready 
to  respond  to  Pinto’s  first  call  for  breakfast. 
They  found  the  table  with  its  white  oilcloth  and 
white  and  blue  enamel- ware  not  unattractive; 
after  a while  they  ceased  to  make  ineffectual 
reaches  for  their  napkins.  Then,  while  Dr.  Bon- 
durant  went  on  his  daily  inspection  of  the  mines, 
they  took  a brisk  walk  together.  It  was  then 
they  gave  free  expression  to  the  wonder,  the  con- 
trast of  this  free,  simple  life  close  to  Nature,  as 
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compared  with  their  restrained,  conventional  ex- 
istence, clamorous  with  time-taking  details,  the 
sociable,  affectionate,  yet  critical  circle  of  friends 
in  their  Southern  home. 

When  Dr.  Bondurant  started  down  the  slid- 
ing path  from  the  mines  he  would  give  a cooee 
and  by  the  time  they  joined  him,  he  had  some 
pleasing  project  to  suggest  for  their  amusement. 
Sometimes  it  was  a ride  over  to  some  slow  pass- 
ing sheep-herder’s  tent  to  engage  fresh  meat  for 
camp  use.  Again  they  tramped  with  him  while 
he  shot  grouse,  Charlotte  experimenting  occa- 
sionally with  the  rifle.  Or  they  would  ride  over 
the  ridge  into  the  next  gulch,  where  an  enchant- 
ing link  of  small  lakes  teemed  with  trout;  or  in 
the  long  twilight,  after  loafing  around  the  tent 
all  day,  they  would  just  stroll  and  chat  for  pure 
love  of  exercise  in  the  exhilarating  air,  and  of 
each  other. 

Marion  and  Charlotte  always  returned  with 
great  clusters  of  the  many  varieties  of  flowers 
that  bordered  every  trickle  or  trace  of  moisture. 
These  they  put  in  empty  cans  or  jars,  begged  of 
Pinto,  and  placed  in  their  tent,  on  their  rustic 
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desks,  on  their  own  dining-table,  and  finally,  after 
Broad  Bill  admired  the  effect,  they  kept  a fresh 
bunch  on  the  men’s  table.  Pinto  was  caught 
surreptitiously  renewing  the  water  in  their  jar. 

Charlotte  soon  began  to  press  specimens  of 
every  flower  and  fern  the  region  afforded. 
The  miners  coming  back  from  a tramp  or  jour- 
ney brought  her  new  varieties.  These  she  num- 
bered and  named,  if  possible.  “Fifty-seven,” 
she  finally  announced.  “Let ’s  go  the  famous 
maker  of  pickles  one  better;  I hereby  offer  a re- 
ward for  flower  or  fern  fifty-eight.” 

Kelly,  among  other  miners,  resolved  to  find 
that  new  variety  and  claim  the  reward. 

The  radical  change  of  life,  exercise  in  the  open, 
the  altitude  — none  of  these  seemed  to  affect 
Marion  Bondurant.  She  neither  enthused  over 
the  novelty  nor  bemoaned  her  accustomed  ease 
and  conventions;  her  skin  did  not  tan  nor  her 
hair  roughen;  she  neither  gained  nor  lost  flesh. 
She  seemed  impervious  to  physical  or  mental  ex- 
tremes, prevented  from  keen  enjoyment  by  the 
never-forgotten  loss  of  her  babies,  preserved  in 
sweet  contentment  by  her  love  and  interest  in  her 
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husband  and  sister.  Yet  no  one  could  call  her 
negative  or  lukewarm;  in  all  her  “little  unre- 
membered acts  of  kindness  and  of  love’’  there 
was  an  unconscious  spirituality  that  impressed, 
almost  awed,  the  men  at  Politeness  Pays  Camp. 

But  Charlotte  was  keenly  responsive  to  every 
change,  mental  or  physical,  attimed  to  vibrate  to 
Life’s  fast-coming  call  to  woes  or  joys.  The 
first  few  days  after  their  long,  trying  ride  up  to 
camp  her  face  had  been  pallid  and  thin,  her  eyes 
blue-shadowed  beneath;  even  her  gay  banter  had 
poorly  concealed  her  languid  stiffness,  while  the 
altitude  made  her  nervous,  sleepless.  As  her 
brother  had  said,  she  had  been  on  the  verge  of 
nervous  breakdown  before  she  came  West.  But 
this  complete  change  of  environment  and  cli- 
mate, after  first  accelerating  the  pendulum, 
swung  it  in  a normal  way. 

The  tonic  ozone,  the  regular  hours,  moderate 
exercise,  and  wholesome  food  were  working  a 
magic  change.  Her  face  and  figure  were  round- 
ing out  delicately,  her  skin  was  tanned  into  a 
rosy-cream,  her  eyes  — glorious,  dark-lashed, 
hazel  eyes  — sparkled  with  health  and  joy  of 
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body  and  mind.  The  slightest  breeze  or  exercise 
loosened  from  her  heavy  gold-brown  hair  little 
tendrils  that  would  twine  themselves  around  any 
spectator’s  affections.  In  fact,  the  girl’s  whole 
personality  — wholesome,  tender,  gay  — was  an 
innocent  and  unconscious  allurement. 

The  miner  Kelly  and  his  alter  ego.  Professor 
Kellogg,  kept  up  a constant  mental  controversy 
concerning  her,  which  effected  a churlish  glum- 
ness that  had  helped  decidedly  to  preserve  his 
disguise. 

Slinnock  Gilstrap’s  admiration  of  Charlotte, 
obvious  to  all  and  commented  on  secretly  by  the 
men,  caused  the  superintendent  many  vacilla- 
tions. When  the  man’s  better  nature  prevailed 
he  acknowledged  to  himself  her  pure  aloofness, 
her  unattainableness  by  him;  but  when  the  old 
Adam  in  him  ran  riot,  he  assured  himself  that  all 
women  were  Eves  and  susceptible  to  temptations 
of  the  serpent,  man.  Surely  a woman  of  Char- 
lotte’s marvellous  body  would  thrill  to  the  strong 
call  of  man.  She  seemed  charmed  with  the 
West;  why  not  with  a Westerner?  He  curbed 
his  ardor  wonderfully,  considering  his  unbridled 
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past.  Gilstrap,  having  more  leisure  time  than 
any  man  in  camp,  naturally  made  a fourth  on 
many  of  the  Alabamans’  pleasure  trips;  but  all 
rode  or  walked  together,  and  Charlotte,  whether 
intentionally  or  not  he  could  never  decide,  ad- 
roitly blocked  his  every  effort  for  private  con- 
versation. 
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THE  VISIT  TO  THE  MINE 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Bondurant  always  took 
Charlotte  with  them  when  they  went  hunt- 
ing or  fishing;  but  one  morning  she  begged  to 
stay  behind  in  order  to  finish  some  letters  for 
the  outgoing  mail. 

All  of  the  men  were  up  at  the  mine;  Char- 
lotte, busy  with  her  correspondence  in  the  out- 
door addition  to  their  tent,  felt  secure  from  any 
interruption  from  the  far-away  outside  world 
that  lay  beyond  the  encircling  gigantic  picket- 
fence  of  mountains.  Over  in  the  wickiup  she 
could  hear  Pinto  preparing  dinner  — probably 
“building”  pies  — to  the  accompaniment  of  an 
endless  and  monotonous  cowboy  ditty.  After 
a while,  however,  the  quietness  was  broken  by  the 
rattle  of  rocks  dislodged  by  a rider  and  one  pack- 
horse  as  they  picked  their  way  down  the  zig-zag 
trail  leading  from  the  divide  into  Stewpan  Gulch. 
Charlotte  and  Pinto  both  watched  the  approach- 
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ing  newcomer  with  interest ; but  Gilstrap,  spying 
him  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  intercepted  him 
some  distance  away  from  the  camp.  After  some 
parley,  Gilstrap  came  to  Charlotte. 

“This  sheep-herder  says  Dr.  Bondurant  sent 
him  word  to  deliver  two  sheep  carcasses  here,  and 
as  they  are  moving  on  to  better  pasturage,  he  has 
brought  them  now.  But  the  foo  — fellow  says 
a check  is  no  good  to  him  sixty  miles  from  a 
bank,  and  I ’m  out  of  cash  until  the  man  returns 
from  Packsaddle  to-morrow.  Do  you  know 
where  Doc  keeps  any  money?”  asked  Gilstrap. 

“No,”  answered  Charlotte,  “but  I have  a little. 
How  much  would  you  want?” 

“Ten  dollars,”  said  Gilstrap,  “but  Doc  — ” 
“That ’s  all  right.  Just  wait  a minute.” 

And  Charlotte  went  into  the  tent  and  fished 
the  money  out  of  her  stocking. 

The  sheep-herder,  after  a second  conference 
with  Gilstrap,  brought  the  mutton  to  the  commis- 
sary. He  was  a filthy,  villainous-looking  fel- 
low who  ogled  the  pretty  girl  so  that  she  went 
into  the  tent.  She  threw  herself  upon  her  fra- 
grant fir-bed. 
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Her  first  real  lonely  moment  since  she  left 
home  caused  a wave  of  homesickness  to  sweep 
over  her.  She  re-read  all  of  Nat’s  letters,  had 
a good  cry,  then  sprang  up  and  bathed  her  face 
in  the  little  dishpan  that  served  the  sisters  as  a 
bowl.  She  smoothed  her  hair,  dabbed  powder 
around  her  eyes  until  the  tell-tale  pink  died 
down,  then  pulled  aside  the  horse-blanket  por- 
tiere of  the  tent  door  and  peeped  out  to  see  if 
the  sheep-herder  and  the  superintendent  were 
gone.  The  stranger  was  zig-zagging  up  the 
trail;  Gilstrap  was  returning  to  the  mines.  So 
she  emerged,  all  the  brighter  for  the  passing 
shower  of  tears,  and  called  out  cheerily: 

“Mr.  Pinto,  may  I make  some  fudge?” 

“Ye  bet  ye  can.  Oi  ’ll  grate  the  chocolate 
for  ye  as  soon  as  Oi  build  this  pie.” 

When  the  Bondurants  returned  Charlotte  was 
so  engrossed  with  the  candy  that  she  neglected 
to  mention  the  incident  of  the  sheep. 

Excursions  and  events  followed  so  quickly  that 
she  soon  forgot  it.  This  was  all  the  easier,  as 
there  was  no  call  nor  talk  of  money  in  that  cleft 
in  the  Rockies. 
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The  next  morning  Charlotte  shook  her  head 
at  every  jaunt  Dr.  Bondurant  proposed,  and 
Marion  quietly  encouraged  her. 

“No,”  she  maintained,  “if  I can’t  go  to  the 
mine  I won’t  go  anywhere.  You  ’ve  put  us  off 
and  put  us  off  so  far  with  one  excuse  or  another. 
But  now  I ’m  going  there  or  nowhere.  Imagine 
coming  these  thousands  of  miles  to  these  mines 
and  then  going  home  and  having  to  admit  I ’d 
never  seen  into  one.  Mines  are  fishy  enough, 
without  making  people  think  they  ’re  blind  fish. 
Nat  — all  the  boys  and  girls  — would  guy  me 
to  death.  Talk  about  seeing  ‘Hamlet’  without 
the  melancholy  Dane,  or  with  the  ghost  left  out! 
Marion ’s  pining  to  go,  hut  she ’s  such  a poor, 
down-trodden,  brow-beaten  wife  — ” 

All  laughed  at  this  far-fetched  idea;  but 
Marion  admitted  that  she  wished  to  go,  and 
Charlotte,  after  a dive  under  her  bunk,  dramatic- 
ally held  aloft  the  thick  boots  bought  in 
Ketchum,  unused  so  far. 

“Behold  the  brogans!”  she  exclaimed.  “I’ll 
even  wear  these.” 

“All  right,”  consented  the  doctor,  knowing 
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that  if  the  “brogans”  did  not  deter  her,  nothing 
would.  “But,  remember  — I have  warned  you. 
It ’s  a heart-straining,  ankle-spraining  climb  over 
dumpings  and  slide-rock.  And  if  you  ’re  stiff 
to-morrow,  there ’s  nothing  here  to  rub  with  but 
horse  liniment.” 

“Even  so,  we  go!”  she  returned  firmly.  She 
hooked  up  the  tarpaulin  that  divided  her  side  of 
the  tent  from  his  and  Marion’s  half.  She  then 
laced  the  boots  and  took  extra  tucks  in  her 
hair. 

As  the  three  passed  the  wickiup,  Charlotte  was 
so  elated  to  be  at  last  started  toward  the  mine 
that  she  called  out  her  success  to  Pinto. 

“Good  for  ye!”  he  called  back  heartily.  “But 
it ’s  a stiff  pull.  If  Oi  did  n’t  have  me  hands  in 
this  bread,  Oi ’d  be  goin’  along  ter  help  ye,  fer 
Oi  don’t  b’lave  Doc  c’n  manage  the  both  o’  yez.” 

“I  ’ll  go,  if  you  ’ll  allow  me,”  said  Gilstrap, 
suddenly  emerging  from  the  bunk-house  whence 
he  had  heard  this  conversation. 

Since  the  superintendent  had  given  over  his 
tent  to  the  visitors,  he  had  been  accomplishing  his 
writing  and  book-keeping  in  the  Brown  Palace. 
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‘T  ought  to  go  up  anyway,  for  the  boss  wants 
some  more  timber  for  the  tunnel.” 

The  first  part  of  the  walk  was  easy.  The 
morning  air  had  an  extra  zest,  and  Charlotte  was 
bubbling  over  with  gaiety.  She  pretended  that 
her  ‘‘grotesque  brogans”  were  impeding  her 
progress;  unwittingly  she  aroused  all  of  Gil- 
strap’s  first  and  worst  passion  for  her. 

The  four  kept  together  until  they  struck  the 
steep  trail,  where  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bondurant  took 
the  lead.  Gilstrap,  hooking  his  arm  beneath 
Charlotte’s,  helped  her  wonderfully;  but  even  so, 
she  became  too  breathless  to  banter. 

“Stop  a minute!”  she  finally  gasped. 

“Give  out?” 

“N-no.  My  shoe-string  is  tripping  me.  New 
ones  are  so  slippery.” 

Before  he  could  bend  to  it,  she  had  quickly 
turned  to  a bowlder,  steadied  her  raised  foot  on 
it,  and  tied  the  string.  But  her  adroitness  only 
gave  him  freer  chance  to  devour  the  new  curves 
of  her  figure  thus  displayed.  After  they  re- 
sumed their  double  pull  even  its  strain  and  stress 
could  not  blind  the  girl  to  the  unnecessary  famil- 
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iarity  of  his  help.  At  the  worst  place,  an  out- 
jutting  ledge  five  or  six  feet  high,  he,  following 
the  Bondurants’  example,  scrambled  up,  then 
drew  the  girl  up  in  his  arms.  When  he  released 
her  every  fibre  of  her  being  tingled  with  resent- 
ment. Her  hazel  eyes  darkened  dangerously,  the 
healthy  flush  of  hard  exercise  faded  into  white 
anger.  On  rejoining  the  others,  who  awaited 
them  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  she  was  so  pale 
and  silent  that  her  brother  laughed  at  her  to 
cover  his  professional  uneasiness. 

'Ts  this  the  chipper  young  lady  who  insisted 
on  climbing  to  the  mine?  Worse  spent  than  you 
expected  to  be,  eh?  Even  I,  threatened  with 
tobacco  heart,  stood  it  better  than  you  did,  miss.” 

Charlotte  rallied  herself,  and  during  their  in- 
spection of  the  tunnel  first  feigned  then  felt  an 
interest  that  restored  her  natural  vivacity.  But 
after  they  had  finished  inspecting  the  mine  and 
again  reached  the  little  platform  of  dumpings 
at  the  entrance,  she  looked  with  abhorrence  at 
the  dizzy  descent,  the  uneven,  slippery  path  down 
which  she  must  again  endure  Gilstrap’s  assist- 


ance. 
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The  superintendent  had  tarried  in  the  tunnel 
a moment  to  give  an  order.  While  they  waited, 
Kelly  came  out. 

“Doctor/’  he  said,  “I  Ve  mashed  this  finger. 
Please  see  if  you  think  I ’d  better  quit  work  on 
account  of  it,”  holding  out  his  left  hand. 

“By  all  means,”  advised  the  doctor  after  a 
close  look.  “It ’s  not  such  a bad  cut,  but  so  much 
dirt  and  powder  have  got  in  that  it ’s  probably 
already  infected;  you  had  better  come  and  let  me 
dress  it  at  once.” 

“Then  you  can  help  me  down  and  we  need  n’t 
wait  any  longer  for  Mr.  Gilstrap,”  exclaimed 
Charlotte,  with  such  eager  relief  that  the  others 
looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

“Will  you?”  she  persisted. 

“With  pleasure,”  answered  Kelly,  with  sus- 
picious ease  for  a miner. 

He  dropped  his  kit  of  tools,  and  he  and  Char- 
lotte were  well  started  down  the  headlong  descent 
before  Gilstrap  came  out.  The  superintendent 
accepted  Dr.  Bondurant’s  careless  explanation 
silently,  turning  back  into  the  tunnel  as  though 
relieved  not  to  have  to  go  down  just  then.  But 
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out  of  sight  in  the  dank  darkness,  his  coarsely 
handsome  face  convulsed  with  baffled  lust  and 
rage. 

“The  sneaking  hound!  Hand  hurt,  huh? 
Every  bone  in  his  d — body  11  hurt  when  I ’m 
through  with  him.  I ’ll  settle  his  hash.  I ’ve 
caught  him  rubbering  at  her  before  this.  An’ 
now,  d — him,  he  ^s  helping  her  down  that 
ledge!” 

He  rushed  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 
Far  below  he  could  see  Kelly  climb  down  the 
ledge,  and  hold  up  his  unhurt  hand.  Charlotte, 
steadying  herself  by  it,  easily  found  footholds 
down  the  barrier. 

“Oh,  Hell!  The  fool!  The  sissy  mollycod- 
dle!” sneered  Gilstrap,  with  an  evil  laugh. 

However,  this  delicate  but  efficient  help  was 
balm  to  Charlotte’s  rasped  sensibilities,  and  her 
spirits  and  chatter  rose  to  a pitch  that  strained 
Kelly’s  resolve  to  remain  as  one  of  the  ordinary 
miners. 

The  abrasion  on  his  hand,  though  compara- 
tively slight,  was  sufficient  to  keep  him  from 
work  for  a while.  Gilstrap  drew  the  other  men’s 
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attention  afresh  to  the  fact  that  Kelly’s  hands 
were  suspiciously  slender  and  tender. 

“Don’t  look  to  me  like  he  ever  struck  a lick 
of  work  before  he  came  sneaking  up  here. 
B’lieve  he ’s  a d — scab  anyway.  That  card  o’ 
his  ’n  don’t  look  exactly  reg’lar  to  me.” 

“He  reads  and  writes  too  much  to  be  nachel,” 
commented  Broad  Bill. 

“Actually  got  er  fountain  pen!”  put  in  the 
miner  called  Long  Bill  to  distinguish  him  from 
Broad  Bill. 

But  Gilstrap  was  temporarily  prevented  from 
stirring  up  further  animosity  against  Kelly  or 
from  annoying  Charlotte,  because  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  some  samples  of  ore  from  a new 
vein  to  the  nearest  assayist,  some  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant over  an  unspeakable  road. 

Kelly,  idle  with  his  disabled  hand,  intruded  as 
little  as  possible  on  the  Alabamans,  but  he  neces- 
sarily saw  more  of  them  than  when  he  was  work- 
ing. Dr.  Bondurant  daily  dressed  his  wound, 
which  showed  signs  of  infection,  and  Marion 
brought  magazines  and  newspapers  — two  weeks 
old!  — to  where  he  lounged  and  smoked  in  his 
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favorite  outdoor  retreat.  This  was  at  the  top  of 
a little  knoll,  to  the  left  of  the  camp.  The  steady 
ascent  was  deceptive,  for  on  the  hither  side, 
where  it  dropped  in  a sheer  precipice,  the  deep 
gulch,  green  and  flower-spangled  from  a rill  of 
melting  snow,  seemed  far,  far  below. 

The  view  from  this  point  was  magniflcent. 
The  Sawtooth  Range,  hidden  from  the  camp  in 
Stewpan  Gulch  by  bordering  ridges,  rich  in 
minerals,  was  here  visible  in  all  its  majestic 
nakedness  as  it  cleaved  its  jagged,  massive  course 
from  green  land  to  blue  sky.  The  forest-clad, 
emerald-green  bases,  the  bare,  rocky,  pink-pearl 
peaks,  were  lightly  enamelled  with  veins  of  un- 
melted snow ; here  and  there,  in  half -revealed  cup- 
basins,  clear  lakes  glittered  like  sapphires.  No 
signs  of  human  or  animal  life  marred  the  virgin 
quietude  of  this  panorama,  save  occasionally,  at 
a safe  distance.  Rocky  Mountain  goats  might  be 
seen  leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge,  like  the  gray 
ghosts  of  Israel’s  sacrificial  rams.  Nevertheless 
the  dense  fir  forests  were  full  of  deer,  bear, 
mountain-lions,  and  bob-cats.  The  blood  chill- 
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ing  shriek  of  the  lions  had  been  heard  in  Polite- 
ness Pays  Camp  more  than  once. 

On  the  very  verge  of  this  precipice  where 
Kelly  had  established  himself,  a giant  fir  had 
stood  until  some  long-past  storm  had  snapped 
it  to  the  ground.  The  stump,  bare  and  bleached, 
formed  an  excellent  seat  which  was  completely 
encircled  by  small  firs  sprung  from  the  old  root. 
These  slim,  symmetrical,  evenly  spaced  shoots 
formed  a summer  house  after  Nature’s  — and 
Knox  Kellogg’s  — own  heart.  Here  he  spent 
most  of  his  leisure  when  working  and  all  of  the 
first  day  of  his  enforced  idleness. 

Drowsy  from  reverie  or  perhaps  from  slight 
fever  from  his  hurt,  Kellogg  failed  to  hear  the 
mail  and  groceries  arrive  from  Packsaddle.  This 
weekly  touch  with  the  outside  world  was  a great 
event  at  Politeness  Pays.  Letters  were  first  de- 
voured, then  the  newspapers  were  read  and  com- 
mented upon.  Issues  of  the  Boise  Daily  were 
taken  up  consecutively  and  the  minute  details  of 
the  long-drawn,  bitterly  contested  Haywood- 
Pettibone  trial  read  aloud  and  discussed,  re-read 
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and  re-discussed,  then  just  plain  cussed.  Dis- 
putes ran  high  as  each  fellow  interpreted  the 
court’s  action  according  to  his  own  hght. 

But  just  now  the  men  were  still  at  work  in  the 
mine,  and  their  forum  would  not  open  until  they 
came  down  at  six.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bondurant  and 
Charlotte  picked  out  their  letters,  then  Bondu- 
rant began  checking  off  the  incoming  provisions. 
Marion  was  already  deep  in  a letter  from  her 
mother.  Charlotte  looked  from  Kelly’s  big 
hunch  of  mail  to  his  distant  retreat. 

“There ’s  no  reason  he  should  have  to  wait 
like  the  men  at  work.  I ’ll  take  ’em  to  him. 
I ’ve  always  wanted  to  go  up  to  that  place 
anyway.” 

So  she  stuck  her  letters  in  the  breast-pocket  of 
her  blouse,  took  his  in  one  hand  and  his  papers 
in  the  other  and  set  out. 

The  knoll  was  much  steeper  than  it  looked. 
Arrived  at  the  top,  she  took  a long  look  at  the 
stately  panorama  so  abruptly  disclosed.  Then, 
as  Kelly’s  recumbent  figure  did  not  move,  she 
crossed  her  taper  fingers  over  her  lips,  school-boy 
fashion,  and  whistled  twice  sharply. 
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Kelly  sat  up  instantly,  and  blinked  at  the  saucy 
apparition  peeping  into  his  retreat  among  the 
greenwood  trees, 

''Phew!  PhewT  she  whistled  again.  “Rural 
Free  Delivery!  Another  occupation  usurped 
by  woman!” 

“Thank  you.  Thank  you  so  much,  Miss  Bon- 
durant.  But  you  should  n’t  have  bothered  to 
bring  it  up,”  he  answered,  forgetting  to  use  his 
miner’s  intonation  or  vernacular.  “It  was  stupid 
of  me  not  to  hear  the  mail  arrive  and  come  down 
for  mine.” 

Charlotte  turned  suddenly  grave. 

“You  ’re  not  well,  and  I ’m  glad  of  an  excuse 
to  see  the  view  from  here,”  she  returned  slowly. 
She  was  wrestling  afresh  with  this  man’s  resem- 
blance to  some  familiar  face,  and  with  his  dis- 
crepancy of  tone  and  manner.  “And  he  did 
introduce  himself  to  me  as  Kellogg,  though  he ’s 
called  Kelly.  I ’m  afraid  there ’s  something 
queer  about  him.” 

Kelly  felt  the  subtle  change,  the  incipient  sus- 
picion in  her  manner.  He  suddenly  decided  to 
make  a clean  breast  of  his  disguise  to  Charlotte 
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on  this  his  first,  and  possibly  his  last,  chance  for 
a private  explanation. 

“Won’t  you  sit  down  a moment?”  he  asked 
seriously. 

She  cooeed  and  waved  her  hand  to  reassure 
Marion,  looking  for  her  about  the  camp,  perched 
herself  on  the  rustic  seat  and  faced  toward  the 
eternal,  uplifted  hills. 

“Now  tell  me  all  about  it,”  she  said  comfort- 
ably; “why  you  gave  me  one  name  and  go  by 
another;  why  you  mash  your  hand  and  the  miners 
don’t;  why  you  talk  and  act  like  a laborer  some- 
times, and  again  like  a gen  — er  — ” 

“Gentleman?  Because  I am  one,  I hope. 
Kellogg  is  my  name,  which  I inadvertently  gave 
you  in  my  first  admir  — astonishment.  I want 
to  thank  you  for  letting  my  break  pass,  and  to 
right  myself  in  your  eyes,  to  free  myself  from 
any  suspicion.  I adopted  Kelly  as  a summer 
alias  because  it  is  common  and  similar.  I am 
Professor  of  Sociology  in  a Western  university, 
and  entered  on  this  role  to  get  down  to  bed-rock 
in  my  diggings  into  social  conditions.  I soon 
realized  that  this  camp  was  too  small  and  too 
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irregular  for  my  purposes  and  that  the  men  were 
suspicious  of  me.  I already  had  studied  labor- 
ing conditions  in  Europe  by  this  means,  but  there 
all  my  lapses  were  put  down  to  my  American 
lack  of  training.  I was  about  to  leave  here 
when  — ” 

“When,  what?”  she  asked  as  he  stopped 
blankly. 

“When  I decided  that  this  climate  and  exercise 
was  improving  my  health  so  rapidly  I would  re- 
main until  time  to  return  to  the  lecture-room.” 

His  lame  excuse  passed  unnoticed  by  Char- 
lotte, because  she  was  again  wrestling  with  his 
haunting  resemblance  to  some  face  she  had  long 
known. 

“You  say  you  are  Professor  Kellogg.  Not 
Knox  Le  Conte  Kellogg?  Yes!  Yes!”  she  ex- 
claimed, before  he  could  affirm  it.  “Well!  no 
wonder  your  face,  even  with  that  beard,  seemed 
familiar  to  me  from  the  first.  Many ’s  the  time 
I Ve  turned  to  the  frontispiece  photograph  in 
your  text-book  when  the  paragraphs  became  too 
stu  — deep.  One  of  the  boys  used  to  resent  my 
studying  your  face  instead  of  your  ideas.” 
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‘T  had  sharp  words  with  the  publisher  for  slip- 
ping in  that  photograph  — I now  retract  them. 
And  so  you  really  studied  my  text-book,”  he 
marvelled. 

She  chose  to  detect  in  this  an  insinuation 
against  her  mental  assimulation. 

‘‘Yes,  I did,  sir.  And  stood  a good  exam  on 
it,  too.  Shall  I repeat  the  first  — ” 

“Heavens ! no ! But  who  was  the  boy  who  re- 
sented your  finding  relief  from  my  complex 
ideas  in  my  simple  countenance?” 

“One  of  the  law  students,”  she  answered 
briefiy,  rising  to  go. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  Kellogg  had  deciphered 
in  the  corner  of  a long  envelope  sticking  up  above 
the  rest  in  her  breast-pocket  the  business  address 
of 

Nathaniel  B.  Morrison, 

Attorney-at-Law, 

Bienville  Building, 

Mobile,  Alabama. 

He  had  also  noticed  that  it  was  the  only  letter 
that  had  been  torn  open. 

“I  must  be  going  now,”  she  said.  “I  have  n’t 
read  my  letters  yet.” 
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“Not  a single  one?” 

“Oh!  yes,  one,”  she  admitted  with  a lovely 
flush. 

“Will  you  kindly  tell  your  brother  all  I have 
just  told  you  about  myself?  I would  do  so,  but 
probably  the  less  he  and  I are  seen  talking  apart, 
the  better.  I will  amplify  or  confirm  any  points 
he  may  wish.  Then,  if  he  desires  it,  I will  go.” 

“Oh,  I see  no  use  in  that,  if  you  can  continue 
to  pass  as  a miner.  I ’ll  tell  brother  and  Marion 
immediately.  I hope  your  hand  will  not  trouble 
you  seriously.” 

“Thank  you.  I believe  your  brother  has 
checked  the  inflammation.  To-day  is  probably 
its  worst  time.” 


9 
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THE  FUSING  FORCE 

^ ^ I ."IHSTE !”  exclaimed  Dr.  Bondurant  when 
JL  he  began  to  dress  Kellogg’s  hand  the 
next  morning.  “If  you  ’ll  just  be  careful  for  a 
few  days,  it  ’ll  be  as  good  as  new.  I was  a little 
worried,  because  it  was  impossible  out  here  to 
have  the  dressings,  and  so  forth,  as  antiseptic  as 
they  should  be.” 

“Miss  Bondurant  told  you  of  our  conversa- 
tion? That  I want  to  explain — ” 

“Yes.  But  wait  until  the  men  have  gone  to 
the  mine.  They ’ve  seemed  sullen  and  suspicious 
the  last  day  or  two  and  a long  conversation  be- 
tween us  would  make  matters  worse.  Better 
still  — join  us  at  the  lake  where  we  are  going  to 
fish  this  morning.” 

Kellogg  was  stretched  on  the  bank  of  the  small 
crystal-clear  lake  when  the  Bondurants  tramped 
up.  He  and  Dr.  Bondurant  immediately  walked 
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apart  and  came  to  a perfect  understanding  as  to 
his  motives  in  passing  for  a miner.  Suspicion 
was  so  rife  in  Idaho  that  summer,  when  any 
stranger  might  be  a detective,  an  anarchist,  or  a 
bomb-builder,  that  the  easy-going  doctor  actually 
examined  the  letters  of  reference  carried  by  Kel- 
logg in  case  of  such  an  event. 

“And  you  are  going  to  stay  and  keep  up  your 
work?”  the  doctor  asked  as  he  finished  reading 
and  returned  the  papers. 

“Yes,  I shall  stay  if  you  will  permit  me,  and 
I ’ll  play  the  part  of  miner,  if  the  men  will  per- 
mit me.  I feel  some  pride  in  carrying  it  through. 
I had  successfully  played  student  in  several  short 
experiments  among  the  working  classes  in  the 
city,  and  I did  n’t  realize  how  much  more  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  to  keep  up  such  a disguise  among 
the  sons  of  the  soil  on  their  own  ground.  I sup- 
pose city  toilers  are  too  distracted  and  hard- 
pressed  to  differentiate.” 

“How  did  you  learn  enough  of  mining  to  work 
creditably  and  how  did  you  get  your  card  or  cer- 
tificate?” 

“I  took  a course  in  practical  mining  in  connec- 
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tion  with  my  studies  in  geology.  This  entitled 
me  to  a general  card  and  a prominent  Union 
leader  who  approved  — in  fact  urged  — this 
close  range  of  study  of  mining  conditions,  fixed 
the  card  up  to  date.” 

A trout  jumped  and  Dr.  Bondurant’s  pisca- 
torial enthusiasm  rose  with  it. 

“Come!”  he  exclaimed,  “let  me  re-introduce 
you  to  the  ladies  and  get  my  reel  and  cast  for 
these  saucy  fish.” 

They  found  Marion,  after  her  habit  on  these 
excursions,  ensconced  under  a tree  placidly  em- 
broidering, while  a favorite  pocket-edition  book 
lay  near.  But  Charlotte,  decoyed  from  rock  to 
rock  by  a tantalizing  nibble,  was  poised  on  a 
bowlder  well  out  in  the  water,  industriously  and 
successfully  casting. 

Marion  greeted  Professor  Kellogg  in  his  own 
person  with  gracious  cordiality,  but  when  Dr. 
Bondurant  called  Charlotte  to  return  that  he 
might  present  the  eminent  sociologist,  she  saucily 
refused. 

“I  passed  my  final  exam  on  him  two  months 
ago,  and  it ’s  too  soon  for  me  to  take  up  a post- 
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grad  course,”  she  called  back.  ‘T  know  and  like 
Kelly,  and  if  he  would  come  get  these,”  holding 
up  her  catch  of  five  salmon-trout,  “and  put  them 
in  water  in  the  shade,  I ’d  be  much  obliged  to 
him.  And  if  you ’d  lend  him  tackle,  I ’ll  bait 
his  hook,  poor  maimed  miner!  Oh!  look!  the 
lake  is  alive  with  fish  this  morning  and  they  fairly 
dare  one  to  catch  them.” 

All  that  golden,  glorious  morning  they  fished. 
Kellogg  stayed  near  Charlotte  that  she  might 
bait  his  hook  and  take  off  his  catch,  but  he  made 
small  progress  in  real  acquaintanceship  with  her. 
She  was  too  enthused  with  the  sport  to  answer 
him  except  with  disjointed  banter.  The  Bon- 
durants  had  fetched  the  rudiments  of  lunch,  so 
at  noon  the  doctor  started  a fire  which  Kellogg 
kept  going  until  it  formed  a bed  of  clean,  glow- 
ing coals.  The  doctor  meanwhile  prepared  a 
generous  allowance  of  trout,  which  Marion  skil- 
fully broiled  on  the  coals  after  setting  out  the 
simple  lunch.  She  called  Charlotte  to  do  this 
latter,  but  the  girl  called  back: 

“Not  I!  Such  tame  duty  is  incompatible  with 
my  prowess  as  a sportsman.” 
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She  then  went  to  a secluded  cove  of  the  lake 
to  scour  from  her  hands  the  slime  and  smell  of 
fish.  There  she  lingered  until  Kellogg  suffered 
an  intuition  that  she  was  re-reading  that  long, 
legal-captioned  letter, 

“Luncheon  is  now  served  in  the  diner  in  the 
rear!  Third  and  last  call  for  lunch!”  shouted 
her  brother. 

She  came  instantly  and  as  she  collapsed, 
Turkish-fashion,  beside  the  fiat  rock-table  and 
attacked  the  appetizing  lunch  with  zest,  she 
seemed  the  embodiment  of  wholesome,  radiant 
girlhood.  She  had  attempted  to  straighten  up 
her  tousled  hair  with  her  back  comb,  but  sundry 
tantalizing  tendrils,  damp  from  her  nymph-bath, 
crinkled  deliciously  around  her  neck  and  ears. 
Her  clear,  cream  complexion  was  ruddy  from 
exposure,  but  where  she  had  recently  loosened 
the  neck  of  her  blouse,  a tiny  triangle  of  dazzling 
white  skin  showed  in  charming  contrast.  She 
used  Nature’s  forks  upon  the  fish  — as  they  all 
needs  must  — with  a skill  and  grace  that  caused 
Kellogg  to  exclaim  to  himself: 
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“To  think  primitive  eating  could  be  so  charm- 
ing!” 

Then  he  curbed  his  fancy  and  gave  rein  to  his 
intellect,  so  long  held  in  abeyance.  He  had 
travelled  and  lectured  in  the  South,  studying  as 
he  went  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  of 
American  sociology,  the  negro  question.  But  he 
realized  he  could  get  from  these  typical  home- 
keeping Southerners  a view  of  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  whites  and  blacks  that  he  could 
not  obtain  from  any  amount  of  hotel  observa- 
tions or  from  the  formal  entertainments  conse- 
quent upon  his  letters  of  introduction.  Kellogg 
drew  from  Dr.  Bondurant  his  convictions  on  the 
subject,  formed  from  his  experience  as  a phy- 
sician. A practitioner  in  the  South,  who  em- 
ploys an  endless  variety  of  negro  youths  to  drive 
his  rig,  a composite  company  of  colored  care- 
takers to  clean  his  office,  one  serving  to-day, 
another  substituting  to-morrow,  and  who  prac- 
tises among  their  sick  — and  few  doctors  alto- 
gether refuse  — has  ample  experience  upon 
which  to  base  his  opinions.  But  when  Dr.  Bon- 
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durant  finished  this  subject  in  general  and 
attempted  in  particular  to  tell  of  Mam  Chaney, 
the  faithful  black  woman  who  had  served  his 
parents  and  now  presided  over  his  own  home  as 
ex-officio  cook  and  nurse,  Charlotte  interrupted 
him. 

“She ’s  my  black  Mammy!”  the  girl  exclaimed. 

“Mine,  too,”  contended  her  brother. 

“Yes,  for  a short  while,  long,  long  ago,”  she 
admitted  grudgingly. 

“And  our  babies,  too,”  murmured  Marion 
softly. 

Professor  Kellogg  felt  he  had  been  admitted 
to  the  family  confidence  when  she  thus  broke  her 
reserve;  her  eyes  filled,  but  Charlotte,  as  usual, 
covered  her  sister-in-law’s  emotion. 

“Yes,”  she  explained,  “Mam  Chaney  took  me 
from  my  dying  mother’s  arms  and  considers  me 
her  charge  yet.  I was  so  wild  and  harum- 
scarum,  as  she  says,  and  kept  her  so  constantly 
on  the  alert,  that  to  this  day  when  any  one  of  her 
numerous  grandchildren  attempts  some  danger- 
ous feat,  she  screams  warningly,  ‘You,  Char- 
lotte !’ — be  the  adventurer  girl  or  boy. 
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“She  took  Marion  to  her  heart  the  day  brother 
brought  her  home  a bride.  She  heard  him  say 
Marion  was  a little  delicate,  so  she  often  speaks 
of  her  as  the  ‘little  delegate.’  When  I first  be- 
gan to  go  to  dances,  Marion  often  chaperoned. 
Mam  Chaney  became  much  disturbed  about  these 
dances.  I asked  her  if  she  thought  dancing 
wrong.  She  replied:  ‘No,  thar  ain’t  no  harm  in 
dancin’  so  long  ez  yer  don’t  cross  yer  feet.  But, 
honey,  yer  must  git  somebody  ’sides  Miss  Ma’yun 
ter  shampoo  them  dances,  some  hefty  ’owman. 
’Case  ev’ry  time  dat  little  delegate  shampoos  you- 
all,  hit  tuckers  her  plum’  out.’  Our  set  now 
usually  speak  of  the  chaperon  as  the  ‘shampoo,’ 
much  to  the  bewilderment  of  unenlightened 
guests.  I wonder  what  the  dear  old  soul  would 
say  if  she  could  see  us  now,  eating  with  our 
fingers  off  a newspaper  spread  on  a rock?  I am 
afraid  telepathy  has  given  her  a ‘misery  in  her 
haid.’  We  love  her  devotedly.  Professor  Kel- 
logg, but  I ’ve  stopped  giving  her  little  presents, 
such  as  handkerchiefs  or  gloves,  for  she  always 
‘puts  ’em  erway  ter  be  buried  in.’  Queer,  the 
importance  and  grewsome  interest  negroes  attach 
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to  every  detail  of  death.  She  considers  the  fact 
that  she  will  ‘be  buried  in  the  lot  wid  her  white 
folks’  ample  compensation  for  her  life-long 
devotion.” 

“You  are  willing  to  sleep  the  long  sleep  with 
her,  yet  I dare  say  you  would  n’t  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  her,”  interjected  the  student  of  social 
conditions. 

“Of  course  not!” 

“Why?” 

“Because  — oh!  you ’d  never  understand.  For 
one  reason,  she  wouldn’t  let  me.  If  she  were 
sick,  I ’d  fix  her  nourishment  and  tend  and  feed 
her  with  my  own  hands,  but  I ’d  go  hungry  be- 
fore I ’d  eat  with  her  socially,  and  she ’d  die  of 
surprise  and  embarrassment  if  I tried  to  do  so. 
I know  we  ’re  inconsistent,  but  I also  know  we  ’re 
right,”  ended  the  girl,  with  feminine  lack  of 
logic. 

“Because  I asked  you  this,  is  no  sign  I don’t 
agree  with  you,”  said  Professor  Kellogg,  who  be- 
longed to  the  world-scope  school  of  sociologists, 
whose  studies  have  convinced  them  that  while  all 
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races  may  eventually  be  free  and  equal,  they  now 
lack  much  of  being  uniformly  developed. 

They  set  about  clearing  away  the  remnants  of 
lunch,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  leave  such  a deep  and 
delicate  subject.  They  clustered  under  Marion’s 
tree  for  an  after-dinner  siesta,  rest,  and  chat. 
Kellogg  and  Marion  did  the  talking,  for  Char- 
lotte, like  a satiated  child,  pillowed  her  head  in 
Marion’s  lap  and  dozed,  while  Dr.  Bondurant, 
propped  against  the  tree-trunk,  smoked  one  long, 
strong  cigar  after  another.  When  he  reached 
for  the  fourth,  his  wife’s  eyes  reproached  him, 
though  her  tightening  lips  restrained  her  tongue. 
Three  at  a clip  was  his  limit,  unreproved. 

“Well,  let’s  fish!”  he  exclaimed  nervously 
reaching  for  his  reel.  “Wake  up,  sis!” 

“All  right,  go,”  agreed  Charlotte  sitting  up 
with  alacrity.  “But  I ’m  not  going  to  fish  this 
afternoon;  I ’m  going  to  stay  with  Marion.” 

She  produced  a piece  of  cobweb  fancy  work 
from  some  feminine  cache,  and  commenced  to 
embroider  as  intently  as  she  had  fished  that  morn- 
ing. Professor  Kellogg  was  dumbfounded,  and 
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even  Dr.  Bondurant  with  his  experience  as  a fam- 
ily man  and  physician  could  only  comment: 
“Women  are  changeable  creatures.  Come  on, 
Kellogg  — Kelly.” 

That  bachelor  silently  reiterated:  “Women  are 
changeable,  and  that  girl  is  chameleon-like  in  her 
charming  inconsistencies.” 

During  the  afternoon  the  two  men  gradually 
made  the  circuit  of  the  little  lake,  alternately 
fishing,  smoking,  and  talking  on  a masculine  me- 
lange  of  topics.  Reverting  to  the  conversa- 
tion at  lunch.  Professor  Kellogg,  said:  “So 

far,  you  in  the  South  have  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  negro  question.  We  in  the  North 
face  the  equally  important  problem  of  indis- 
criminate immigration.  Of  course  some  bars 
are  being  put  up  against  the  aliens,  but  enough 
are  already  with  us  to  raise  the  question  of  their 
proper  assimilation.  How  are  they  to  be  incor- 
porated into  the  body  politic?  What,  who,  will 
be  the  American  of  the  future?  What  force 
will  weld  them  into  a composite  creature?” 
“Love,”  answered  the  doctor  simply. 

“Love?”  repeated  the  scholar  incredulously. 
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“Yes.”  Dr.  Bondurant  sat  down  and  scanned 
his  flexible  Angers  unseeingly.  “Yes,”  he  reit- 
erated, “love  is  the  fusing  force  of  the  world. 
Love  transforms  a hobble-de-hoy  boy,  a hyster- 
ical girl,  into  a man  of  force,  a woman  of  en- 
durance. Love  combines  the  members  of  a 
family  into  a unit  of  usefulness  * in  the  commu- 
nity. Love  of  State  or  section  compacts  these 
communities  into  influential  factors.  Love  of 
our  country,  forged  to  white  heat  by  some 
national  crisis,  will  fuse  all  the  sections  of  this 
Union  into  a power  of  patriotism  that  will  awe 
— will  over-awe  — the  world.”  He  stopped, 
intent  on  some  inward  vision. 

“So  you  think  love  is  the  fusing  force  of  the 
world,”  Kellogg  repeated  with  enough  scepti- 
cism, he  hoped,  to  draw  out  the  other. 

“I  do.  Have  n’t  I seen  many  a mother, 
spent  apparently  beyond  response  to  stimulants, 
revive  at  the  wail  of  her  new-born  babe  or  the 
touch  of  its  clutching  Angers?  Haven’t  I seen 
love  keep  the  worn-out  heart  and  mind  of  the 
aged  working  until  the  beloved  could  come  from 
afar?  Ah,  a doctor  sees  love  beside  most  beds. 
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If  he  didn’t,  he  would  be  sickened  and  embit- 
tered by  his  daily  bout  with  disease  and  death. 
And  you  — in  your  social  studies  — you  see 
whole  districts  in  congested  cities  being  purified 
by  the  brotherly  love  of  settlement  workers. 
Ah,  man,  you  can’t  tell  me  — ” 

“No,”  agreed  Kellogg  when  Bondurant  failed 
to  fill  out  the  accusation,  “no,  indeed,  I can’t 
tell  you  anything  about  love,  for  I have  not 
been  permitted  to  see  or  feel  many  of  its  phases. 
But  you  failed  to  mention  the  love  that  is  sup- 
posed to  fuse  two  lives  into  one.” 

“Y-e-es.”  Bondurant’s  eyes  flashed  across 
the  lake  to  Marion  reading  under  the  tree.  He 
caught  his  breath  and  lowered  his  eyes  as  shyly 
as  a boy. 

“Y-e-es,  we  seldom  mention  the  thing  that  lies 
deepest.  Besides,  it  would  not  become  the  base 
alloy  of  the  golden  wedding  circlet  to  boast  of 
its  flawless  fusion — ” 

“Come,  Tom,”  called  Marion,  rising  as 
though  in  response  to  his  thought. 

“Coming,”  he  called  back,  imconsciously 
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throwing  her  a kiss.  ‘‘Excuse  me,”  he  said  to 
Kellogg. 

“I  never  saw  a fellow  with  a better  excuse,” 
laughed  the  latter. 

Charlotte,  beside  Marion,  again  cached  her 
embroidery,  got  up,  executed  a two-step  to  lim- 
ber her  cramped  body,  then  called: 

“Come  on.  Let ’s  trek  to  camp.  Mr.  Pinto 
said  he  was  going  to  have  hot  rolls  for  supper, 
and  I Ve  an  inward  intuition  they  ’re  about  ripe.” 

“Charlotte!  You  ’re  getting  positively  glut- 
tonous,” expostulated  Marion. 

“Yes,  and  I ’m  also  getting  stout  and  strong. 
See  how  I can  handle  you — you  ‘little  delegate’!” 
And  in  the  exuberance  of  her  spirits  she  pulled 
Marion  to  her  feet  and  twirled  her  about  vigor- 
ously. 

They  trudged  back  to  Politeness  Pays,  both 
men  with  a string  of  fish  sufficient  to  supply  the 
mess  for  a meal.  They  arrived  just  as  the  last 
pan  of  rolls  was  being  taken  from  the  oven  — 
“the  psycho-roll-ical  moment,”  Charlotte  ex- 
claimed. 
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Kellogg  had  enjoyed  a magic  day;  but  that 
night,  between  the  men’s  covert  enmity  and  his 
inward  perturbance,  the  bunk-house  was  to  him 
a place  of  torment. 

He  arose  the  next  morning  sternly  resolved 
again  to  avoid  the  Bondurants,  and  to  return 
to  work  as  soon  as  his  hand  would  permit.  When 
he  entered  the  wickiup  the  Bondurants  were 
already  breakfasting.  Charlotte  was  pouring 
cream  over  her  oatmeal;  she  spouted  the  liquid 
from  the  small  opening  in  the  can  with  a newly 
acquired  precision  of  which  she  was  very  proud. 
Her  first  attempt  had  bedewed  her  brother’s  coat. 

“What  shall  we  do  to-day,  brother?”  she  was 
asking. 

“Hunt.” 

Knox  Kellogg’s  heart  gave  a bound  and  he 
involuntarily  hoped  they  would  include  him  in 
the  party,  which  vacillation  was  something  en- 
tirely new  to  his  determined  nature. 

When  the  men  went  to  the  mine  he  sought  the 
Brown  Palace  in  another  spasm  of  renunciation. 

“Kelly,  want  to  go  with  us?”  called  Dr.  Bon- 
durant  casually. 
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“What  about  my  hand?”  temporized  the  miner- 
professor,  weakly. 

“Oh,  you  can  manage  old  Ready  with  one  hand, 
and  I ’ll  saddle  him  for  you.  Of  course,  you 
can’t  shoot,  but  I thought  the  outing  would  be 
less  monoto — ” 

“Yes,  yes,  indeed,”  agreed  Kellogg  eagerly. 

The  second  day  in  the  woods  with  Charlotte 
proved  more  magic,  more  enthralling  than  the 
first. 

That  night  the  bunk-house  was  less  purga- 
torial to  Kellogg,  for  he  was  oblivious  to  the 
men’s  smouldering  animosity.  He  had  capitu- 
lated without  reserve  to  his  heart.  True,  he  still 
had  the  girl  to  win,  but  when  a man  has  won 
every  contest  he  has  cared  to  enter,  he  naturally 
assumes  for  himself  a fighting  chance  in  his  en- 
gagement with  Love. 

The  following  morning  Marion  was  laid  low 
with  a sick  headache.  Charlotte  stayed  in  the 
tent  with  her,  alleviating  her  pain  when  possible, 
then  quietly  reading.  Dr.  Bondurant,  catching 
up  with  his  business  writing,  sat  just  outside  the 
tent  so  that  the  scratching  of  his  pen  might  not 
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disturb  the  sufferer’s  nerves.  Kellogg,  balked 
thus  early  in  his  intended  siege  on  Charlotte’s 
affections,  betook  himself  and  his  note-books  to 
his  knoll-top  retreat,  whence  he  could  easily  watch 
the  exits  from  the  Bondmants’  tent. 

The  forenoon  passed  monotonously  until  a clat- 
ter of  dislodged  stones  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  campers  in  the  gulch  to  the  zig-zag  trail 
which  was  the  usual  path  between  Stewpan  and 
the  outside  world.  The  newcomer  was  the  same 
sheep-herder  that  had  brought  Gilstrap  two  sheep 
during  Bondurant’s  absence  several  days  before. 

Dr.  Bondurant  now  met  him  at  the  commis- 
sary. 

“Wall,  I ’m  huntin’  fresh  pasture  fer  my 
sheep,  an’  I thought  p’rhaps  you ’d  like  some 
more  mutton  afore  I go.  It  may  be  yer  las’ 
chance  ter  git  er  change  from  sow-belly  fer  some 
time,”  suggested  the  sheep-man. 

“Oh,  we  have  beef  sent  up  from  Ketchum  every 
week  with  the  mail  and  we  catch  a lot  of  fish,  but 
we  enjoy  your  mutton.  It ’s  fine.  .1  ’ll  take  two 
if  you  will  take  a check.  We  ’re  short  on 
change,”  replied  Bondurant. 
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“Yep.  Goin’  whar  I kin  cash  it  now.’’ 

The  doctor  went  to  his  tent  to  write  the  check, 
the  stranger  following.  When  he  received  the 
slip  he  read  it  laboriously,  then  asked : 

“Why  d’  yer  make  this  out  fer  twenty  dollars 
when  yer  only  owe  me  ten?” 

“I  made  it  include  the  two  you  furnished  the 
other  day.  I know  Gilstrap  had  no  cash  to  pay 
for  them.” 

“Didn’t  have  ter.  I give  them  two  ter  Gil- 
strap.” 

“You  did?  He  failed  to  mention  it.  Why 
did  you  give  them  to  him?”  asked  Bondurant  in 
surprise. 

“Jess  ’cause  I ’d  knowed  him  afore  an’  ’cause 
I wanted  ter  show  you  Southern  folks  you  ain’t 
got  no  cornder  on  horsepitality,”  explained  the 
fellow,  somewhat  abashed  at  his  own  generosity. 

“In  that  case  I ’ll  accept  them  in  the  same 
spirit,”  replied  Bondurant,  tearing  up  the  check 
and  making  another  for  the  two  sheep  just  pur- 
chased. 

Charlotte  sitting  silently  in  the  tent  beside 
Marion,  heard  every  word  of  this  conversation. 
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If  the  man  had  given  Gilstrap  the  sheep,  what 
became  of  the  ten  dollars  she  had  lent  him  for 
their  purchase?  She  caught  her  breath  sharply 
and  flushed  as  though  herself  detected  in  such 
petty  graft.  Charlotte’s  knowledge  of  business 
was  extremely  hazy,  but  even  she  could  perceive 
double-dealing  here.  She  started  to  tell  her 
brother  the  man  had  been  paid  once,  then  stopped. 
The  herder  was  claiming  nothing  more  than 
thanks  for  them;  besides  — the  superintendent  — 
She  flushed  again  and  decided  to  say  nothing 
until  Gilstrap  returned. 

He  rode  into  camp  that  afternoon.  He  and 
Dr.  Bondurant  went  immediately  into  the  Brown 
Palace  and  began  going  over  the  new  assays  and 
camp  accounts  generally. 

Marion,  temporarily  easy,  was  sleeping  heav- 
ily, so  Charlotte  took  her  seat  just  outside  the 
tent  and  continued  to  read.  From  his  outlook 
on  the  knoll  Professor  Kellogg  watched  for  a 
chance  to  join  her;  surely  her  brother  would  go 
on  duty  a while  and  allow  her  to  take  a walk. 
But  Bondurant  and  Gilstrap  returned  to  the 
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bunk-house  after  supper  to  conclude  their  confer- 
ence and  it  was  some  time  later,  though  still  light 
in  that  latitude,  before  they  emerged.  Then 
Gilstrap  accompanied  Bondurant  to  his  tent,  and 
in  a few  moments  Kellogg  saw,  to  his  intense 
chagrin,  that  Charlotte  was  going  to  take  her 
exercise  with  the  big  Westerner.  Kellogg  seized 
his  hammer  and  scrambled  down  into  the  deep 
hither  gulch;  he  could  at  least  trace  up  that 
curious  outcropping  ledge.  He  could  beat  up 
specimens  if  not  men. 

He  did  not  know  that  when  Dr.  Bondurant 
and  Slinnock  Gilstrap  had  reached  the  tent  after 
their  business  conference,  Bondurant  had  imme- 
diately suggested: 

‘‘Now,  little  sis,  I ’ll  look  after  Marion  while 
you  take  some  exercise.” 

“All  right,”  she  had  agreed,  jumping  up  and 
reaching  for  a leaf  to  lay  in  her  book  for  a mark. 

Gilstrap,  more  than  ever  enamoured  of  the 
girl,  yet  still  sulky  at  being  left  by  her  in  the  mine 
on  that  previous  jaunt,  did  not  offer  to  accom- 
pany her,  neither  did  he  leave.  But  she,  wishing 
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to  clear  up  the  muddle  in  her  mind  about  the  two 
sheep  that  were  both  paid  for  and  presented, 
turned  to  him  eagerly  and  asked: 

“Won’t  you  go  with  me,  Mr.  Gilstrap?” 

His  stubbornness  melted  instantly;  his  vanity 
and  passion  rose  to  flood-tide.  He  thought  com- 
placently that  she  must  like  him,  indeed,  to  let 
his  little  coolness  and  short  absence  make  her  so 
anxious  to  be  with  him. 

They  walked  briskly  down  Stewpan  Gulch, 
then  rounded  the  knoll  and  made  their  way  more 
slowly  into  the  deep  cleft  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipice. 

So  far  Charlotte  had  found  no  chance  to 
broach  the  difficult  and  delicate  subject  on  her 
mind;  she  had  been  kept  too  busy  turning  aside 
her  escort’s  personal  pleasantries  and  overlooking 
his  effusive  compliments.  When  she  realized 
how  rough  this  nook  was,  she  regretted  turning 
into  it,  for  it  soon  necessitated  more  of  Gilstrap’s 
officious  aid.  But  she  decided  to  rest  at  the  first 
possible  place,  to  ask  him  then  about  that 
little  — er  — transaction,  and  return  at  once  to 
camp. 
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She  was  so  preoccupied  that  she  failed  to  notice 
that  Gilstrap  had  retained  her  hand  longer  than 
necessary  while  helping  her  to  leap  the  brook, 
which,  during  the  summer,  trickled  from  the 
rocks  above;  thus  emboldened,  the  infatuated 
man  suddenly  seized  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her  cheek. 

Amazed,  suffocating,  the  girl  beat  upon  his 
breast  with  her  fists  until  he  loosened  his  embrace. 
She  lifted  one  clinched  hand  as  though  to  strike 
him,  then  with  a shuddering  moan  of  disgust  she 
dipped  it  in  the  stream  and  washed  her  polluted 
cheek. 

‘‘Oh,  you  beast!  — you  brute!”  she  sobbed. 
Her  eyes  were  black  with  anger,  her  face 
blanched  except  for  the  crimson  spot  she  still 
scrubbed  with  her  handkerchief,  as  though  it  were 
poisoned. 

“Why  — I thought  — I love  you  and  I sup- 
posed — ” 

“Love!  Don’t  besmirch  the  word,”  she  pro- 
tested. 

Kellogg,  who  had  seen  all  this  from  a little 
grotto  his  ledge  had  led  him  into,  gripped  his 
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hammer  and  started  toward  the  man,  but  the 
girl’s  next  words  halted  him. 

“And  now  I know  you  stole  that  money  you 
borrowed,  pretending  to  pay  for  the  sheep  the 
herder  had  given  you.  A man  who  would  steal 
from  an  unsuspecting  girl  would  steal  anything. 
And  if  you  ever  dare  speak  to  me  again,  I ’ll 
tell  brother  about  that  small  but  shady  transac- 
tion. I think  he  already  suspects  there ’s  a lot 
of  graft  in  the  way  you  manage  this  camp,  and 
this  incident  would  confirm  his  suspicions.” 

Her  breath,  still  short  from  anger,  failed  her 
a moment,  but  the  man,  sullenly  plucking  at  his 
hat,  offered  no  defence. 

“I  would  n’t  dare  tell  him  of  this,”  she  added 
fiercely,  “for  fear — You  know  how  Southern 
men  avenge  any  insult  to  their  women.  Now 
you  stay  right  here  until  I get  out  of  this  ravine.” 
“But  you  asked  me  to  come  with  you,  and  I 
thought — ” he  insinuated. 

“And  I thought  only  of  giving  you  a chance 
to  clear  yourself.  Oh,  I wish  I was  at  home  — 
you’ve  poisoned  this  whole  place  for  me!  Oh, 
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how  could  you?”  she  asked  with  piteous  indigna- 
tion. 

She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  cheek  again, 
but  the  water  she  wiped  off  this  time  was  salty. 

She  stumbled  resolutely  out  of  the  ravine. 
The  man,  after  a while,  pitched  off  pell-mell  in 
the  opposite  direction,  muttering  and  plucking 
at  his  hat. 

Kellogg,  checked  in  his  first  impulse  to  protect 
Charlotte  by  her  accusations  of  Gilstrap’s  petty 
graft,  decided  not  to  make  his  presence  known  at 
all,  because  he  felt  that  it  would  add  to  the  girl’s 
humiliation,  and  because  he  knew  his  position  at 
Politeness  Pays,  already  strained,  might  be  ren- 
dered untenable.  He  feared  that  he  might  thus 
lose  the  chance  of  protecting  her  from  further 
rudeness. 
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CAMP  MATES 

A BLIGHT  seemed  to  settle  over  the 
happy-go-lucky,  healthy  life  of  the  camp 
in  Stewpan  Gulch.  Mrs.  Bondurant,  though 
relieved  of  her  headache,  was  still  far  from  well; 
in  fact,  the  altitude  was  too  great  for  her,  hut 
she  concealed  her  symptoms,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  her  husband  for  fear  he  would  send  her 
away  from  him  again. 

Dr.  Bondurant  was  abstracted  and  absorbed. 
He  was  worried  about  the  expenses  of  this  min- 
ing venture  to  an  extent  that  blinded  him  to 
many  things  — to  Charlotte’s  change  of  manner 
toward  the  superintendent,  among  other  things. 

Slinnock  Gilstrap  was  morose  and  sullen,  dis- 
gusted with  everything  and  everybody. 

Charlotte,  a little  pale  and  subdued,  stuck  close 
to  Marion,  embroidering,  reading,  or  writing 
with  renewed  zeal  in  her  ‘‘dairy,”  as  Pinto  ob- 
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served.  The  men,  while  in  the  mines,  grumbled, 
plotted,  and  gloated  over  the  apparent  trend  of 
the  reports  from  the  Boise  trial  to  acquit  the 
head  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  In 
the  bunk-house  they  now  treated  Kelly  with  a 
pleasantness  he  found  more  irksome  and  fear- 
inspiring  than  their  former  open  dishke.  Kelly’s 
hand,  though  better,  still  prevented  him  from 
working  in  the  mines.  He  therefore  cultivated 
the  cook’s  acquaintance  for  his  entertaining  com- 
pany, and  for  the  chance  of  seeing  Marion  and 
Charlotte  as  they  came  in  and  out  of  the  wickiup 
on  errands,  getting  hot  water  or  mailing  letters 
in  the  soap  box  that  had  been  dignified  into  a 
sub-station  for  Uncle  Sam. 

But  the  better  part  of  Kellogg’s  time  was 
spent  in  the  tent-like,  fir-circled  eyrie  on  the  knoll- 
top.  Charlotte  had  so  expatiated  on  the  view 
after  her  first  visit  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bondurant 
insisted  that  she  take  them  up  one  afternoon. 
Kellogg  joined  them  on  the  brow  of  the  preci- 
pice. The  newcomers  exclaimed  upon  the  gran- 
deur of  the  panorama  of  mountains  disclosed,  and 
peered  with  interest  into  the  deep  ravine  beneath ; 
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but  Charlotte,  at  sight  of  the  big  bowlder  beside 
the  trickling  stream  below  — spot  of  painful 
associations  — paled  and  turned  away.  She 
peeped  into  the  little  tree-curtained  rotunda,  then 
entered.  Kellogg  followed. 

“ ‘Walk  into  my  parlor?’  ” quoted  the  eminent 
professor. 

“ ‘It  is  the  prettiest  little  parlor  that  ever  you 
did  spy,’  ” Charlotte  admitted.  “But  I see  so 
many  note-books  and  rock  specimens  that  I feel 
as  if  I were  matriculating  for  an  outdoor  uni- 
versity extension  course.” 

She  turned  whimsically  away. 

“But  don’t  you  also  see  that  beautiful  and  rare 
flower  budding  in  that  bare  and  stony  cell?”  he 
asked  earnestly.  “It  will  soon  transform  the 
whole  into  a little  fragrant  home!” 

She  was  at  once  interested  again. 

“Why,  there  is!  — a delicate  lily-like  bud! 
What  is  it?” 

“I  think  it  is  a sego  lily  — the  only  one  here- 
about, though  they  carpet  the  lower  valleys.  If 
it  is  a sego,  it  will  typify  you.  The  satiny, 
cream  petals  are  like  your  skin,  the  fuzzy,  golden 
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splotches  are  like  your  hair,  and  the  brown  velvet 
centres  are  like  your  eyes.  It ’s  slim  grace  — ” 

“When  it  opens,  you  must  bring  it  to  me  for 
my  collection,’’  she  broke  in,  startled  at  this  flow- 
ery comparison  from  the  staid  sociologist. 

“No,”  he  answered  emphatically,  nettled  at  her 
interruption.  “That  flower  springing  from  the 
heart  of  my  little  God-built  home  will  not  go 
into  any  collection  contributed  to  by  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry.  When  it  opens  fully  you  shall  come 
and  share  it  with  me,  and  then  give  it  a resting- 
place  to  itself.” 

“Oh,  shall  I?  Suppose  I leave  your  flower 
for  your  stingy  self,  and  get  a sego  for  my  her- 
barium when  I return  to  the  valley  where  they 
are  plentiful?”  she  returned  nonchalantly,  leav- 
ing him  uncertain  whether  she  understood  his 
meaning  and  answered  in  kind,  or  took  him  liter- 
ally. 

“Hey,  Mr.  Pinto!”  she  called,  spying  the  cook 
rounding  the  foot  of  the  knoll,  “wait  and  I ’ll  go 
to  the  spring  with  you.” 

Gathering  up  her  skirts,  she  dashed  pell-mell 
down  the  knoll,  went  to  her  tent  for  the  pitcher, 
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and  joined  the  waiting  Pinto  who  beamed  com- 
placency from  every  feature. 

Knox  Kellogg,  thus  deserted,  set  his  thin 
bearded  lips  in  one  straight  line  of  determination, 
and  his  gray  eyes  dared  final  defeat.  Then  he 
relaxed  and  returned  to  the  projecting  rock 
whence  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bondurant  still  studied  the 
magnificent  view  of  the  Rockies.  He  could  at 
least  cultivate  the  brood  while  waiting  to  snare 
his  bird  of  paradise. 

“Kelly,  won’t  you  go  after  the  mail  to-day?” 
asked  Dr.  Bondurant  the  next  day.  “We  are 
trying  to  increase  the  output  from  the  mines  and 
I hate  to  lay  off  another  man.  There  will  be 
nothing  this  week  to  bring  up  but  the  mail,  which 
you  can  have  tied  to  your  saddle,  so  there’ll  be 
no  occasion  to  hurt  your  hand.” 

“It ’s  almost  well,  anyway.  I shall  be  de- 
lighted to  go.  The  ride  is  glorious,  and  the  life 
at  Packsaddle  affords  good  material  in  my  line,” 
answered  the  miner-professor. 

But  during  the  long,  solitary  ride  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  Professor  Kellogg  cogitated  more 
upon  the  contents  of  that  thick  “dairy”  letter 
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from  Charlotte  to  the  Alabama  lawyer  than  upon 
the  glorious  scenery  or  the  interesting  geological 
indications  disclosed.  Picking  his  solitary  way 
back  to  the  outer  world  seemed  to  convince 
him  with  renewed  force  that  his  love  for  Char- 
lotte was  no  fancy  formed  by  propinquity  in 
charming  and  unusual  surroundings ; nor  was  he 
simply  fascinated  by  her  youthful  spontaneity, 
her  whimsical  gaiety.  He  felt  that  should  she 
be  stripped,  by  illness  or  age,  of  these  lighter 
attractions,  some  inner  magnetism,  her  inherent 
charm,  would  still  irradiate,  drawing  him  to  her. 

But  what  had  he,  older,  alien,  reserved,  to  offer 
in  counter-attraction  to  win  her?  Nothing  but 
a clean  past,  a successful  present,  a reasonably 
assured  future,  and  the  fervor  of  a first  love  that 
had  resisted  the  ordinary  enticements  of  bevies 
of  charming  co-eds  and  the  community  of  his  in- 
terests with  women  writers  and  teachers.  His 
hopes  sank  with  his  descent  to  Packsaddle. 

However,  his  stay  there,  though  short,  revived 
his  spirits.  The  hearty  hospitality  of  the  Irish 
Mrs.  Jansen,  his  rejuvenating  sulphur  bath,  the 
excitement  of  a passing  stage-coach,  the  pleasure 
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of  papers  and  letters  from  the  centres  of  activi- 
ties, the  cities  that  now  seemed  so  futile,  so  far- 
away, so  undesirable  — this  change  from  camp 
braced  his  determination.  Sorting  the  mail  and 
actually  handling  those  thick  letters  from 
Nathaniel  B.  Morrison,  Attorney-at-Law,  to 
Charlotte  Bondurant  precipitated  Professor 
Kellogg’s  jealous  fears  and  gave  his  rival  in- 
creased reality.  He  must  find  out,  and  soon, 
whether  she  was  engaged  to  this  fellow. 

Late  that  afternoon,  when  his  tired  horse 
topped  the  divide  and  slowly  picked  his  way 
down  the  zig-zag  trail,  Kellogg  looked  apprecia- 
tively at  Stewpan  Gulch,  a small  green  oasis 
snuggling  between  stark  bare  peaks;  here  he, 
long  concerned  about  man  in  the  abstract,  had 
first  felt  a vital  interest  in  woman  in  the  concrete. 

But  that  capricious  woman  did  not  meet  him  at 
the  head  of  the  gulch  as  she  usually  welcomed 
the  incoming  mail,  and  as  he  had  counted  on  her 
doing  this  evening.  In  fact,  he  could  catch  no 
glimpse  of  her  nor  could  he  hear  of  her  where- 
abouts when  he  carried  the  Bondurants’  mail  to 
their  tent  and  distributed  the  rest  among  the  men 
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lolling  around  the  Brown  Palace  fire.  How- 
ever, when  he  went  to  the  wickiup  for  a late 
lunch,  he  found  her  bending  over  the  stove  anx- 
iously stirring  some  concoction  thereon. 

“Why  did  n’t  you  come  for  your  mail.  Miss 
Charlotte?”  he  asked,  handing  Pinto  a letter,  but 
keeping  hers. 

“Because  I was  busy,”  she  replied  without 
looking  up. 

“Just  see  how  many  and  how  thick,”  he  teased; 
“don’t  you  want  them  now?” 

“No,  not  now,”  she  answered  absently. 

She  peered  again  into  the  simmering  sauce- 
pan, then  she  set  it  off  and  began  to  cool  it  by 
beating.  She  looked  so  adorably  domestic  that 
Kellogg  ached  to  take  her  in  his  arms  — he  could 
understand,  if  not  condone,  Gilstrap’s  impetuous 
action  in  the  ravine. 

The  culinary  crisis  past,  Charlotte  became  more 
communicative. 

“You  see,  I ’ve  been  slowly  starving  for  some 
salad  — any  kind,  even  potato  1 So  Mr.  Pinto 
said  he ’d  fix  it  if  I ’d  make  the  dressing.  Now 
I can  make  good  mayonnaise  at  home,  but  this 
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is  just  a nondescript  cooked  dressing.  It  has 
turned  out  fairly  well,  considering  most  of  the 
ingredients  are  substitutes.  The  oil  is  butter, 
the  lemon  juice  is  vinegar,  the  cream  is  evapo- 
rated, but  the  eggs  are  sure  enough  eggs  — 
aren’t  they,  Mr.  Pinto?” 

“Ye  bet  they  is,  and  fresh  ones,  too.  When 
Oi  has  ter  use  a queer  egg  it  don’t  go  on  yer  table, 
Miss,”  the  cook  assured  her. 

This  was  hardly  appetizing  to  Kellogg,  who 
sat  at  the  long  table  in  his  role  of  Kelly,  the 
miner.  Nevertheless,  he  finished  a hearty  meal 
and  remained  watching  Charlotte  as  she  poured 
out  the  sauce  and  discriminatingly  sampled  what 
stuck  to  the  boiler. 

“Pretty  good  for  near-dressing,”  she  decided. 
. . . “Now  give  me  those  letters,  please,”  she 

added,  after  the  vessel  had  been  scraped  clean. 

“I  ’ve  kept  them  so  long  you  ought  to  pay 
storage,”  he  stipulated,  rising. 

“What  are  your  charges?”  she  asked,  tilting 
her  chair  against  the  log  wall  of  the  wickiup  with 
complacent  indolence. 

“A  walk  to  the  knoll-top,”  he  replied. 
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“Good!  Let ’s  try  to  get  there  in  time  to  see 
the  sunset!  Come  on!”  she  urged,  with  a sudden 
change  of  mood  that  gave  her  the  charm  of  the 
unexpected. 

She  set  a rattling  pace  to  the  top  of  the  knoll, 
apparently  more  interested  in  getting  a look  at 
the  evening  glow  than  at  her  letters.  Kellogg 
would  have  given  much  to  know  whether  her  in- 
difference were  real  or  feigned. 

They  sank  breathless  on  the  stone  ledge  that 
afforded  the  best  view-point  of  the  marvellous 
mountains.  The  valleys,  like  their  own,  were 
already  purple  with  dusk,  the  timber-line  was 
softened  by  twilight,  but  the  bare  rocky  peaks 
were  tipped  with  the  sun’s  parting  touch.  In 
silence  she  watched  this  glow  fade,  while  he 
watched  her  mobile  face  change  from  gay  to 
grave,  then  back  again  to  gay. 

“Now,”  she  exclaimed,  “make  out  a receipt  for 
storage  charges,  and  give  me  my  letters.” 

He  fumbled  in  the  pocket  of  his  blue  flannel 
blouse  and  brought  out  an  Indian  arrowhead, 
perfectly  chiselled  out  of  clear  rock. 

“Here ’s  your  receipt  in  full  and  — ” 
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‘‘Oh,  how  quaint!  Where  did  you  find  it?” 
“On  the  trail  to-day.  It  was  probably 
dropped  there  long  ago  by  a band  of  bucks  on 
the  warpath,  or  by  some  jealous  redskin  as  he  lay 
in  hiding  to  kill  a rival  seeking  the  maiden’s 
tepee.  At  any  rate  it  is  a genuine  Indian  arrow- 
head,” he  concluded,  suddenly  checking  his  im- 
agination. 

“And  I ’ll  keep  it  as  the  most  appropriate 
souvenir  of  this  country,  which  does  seem  made 
for  the  Indians,”  she  said,  slipping  it  into  the 
breast-pocket  of  her  jacket.  “But  now,  my  let- 
ters!” 

He  grudgingly  yielded  the  packet,  then  tried 
to  read  his  newspaper  and  not  watch  to  see  which 
letter  she  opened  first,  nor  how  she  smiled  and 
frowned  and  flushed  over  the  legal-looking  ones. 

He  waited  patiently  while  she  read  them  all 
and  re-read  some,  but  when,  stopped  by  lack  of 
light,  she  rose  to  go,  he  begged  — 

“Please  wait.  I want  to  ask  you  something.” 
“Extortioner!  What  trumped-up  charge  is 
this?  Postage  due?”  she  exclaimed,  weighing 
the  heavy  letters  in  her  hand  with  mock  anxiety. 
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“No.  I know  it ’s  presumptuous,  but  — Are 
you  engaged  to  this  man  Morrison?” 

“Well,  of  all  the  postmen!  No,”  she  finished, 
seeing  he  was  not  to  be  bantered  with  just  then. 

“Are  you  in  love  with  him?”  persisted  Kellogg. 

“N-no-o — How  can  a body  tell?”  she  coun- 
tered. 

“Well,  they  canf"  announced  Kellogg  with 
newly  acquired  certainty  and  with  a naive  lack 
of  logic  for  a deductive  professor. 

Charlotte  recovered  herself. 

“I  like  Nat  — and  we’re  accustomed  to  each 
other  and — ” 

“Accustomed  to  each  other!  I ’ve  heard  that 
flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  reason  advanced  as  a 
cause  for  divorce  but  never  as  an  incentive  to  mar- 
riage. Besides,  who  could  be  accustomed  to  such 
a chameleon  as  you?” 

“Well,  we  ’re  accustomed  to  the  same  life,  the 
same  people,”  she  ended,  lamely.  “And  while 
we  ’re  not  exactly  engaged,  it  is  about  under- 
stood that  when  he ’s  established  in  the  law,  he 
may  propose  and  I may,  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  — answer  him ! But  that  will  be  years 
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hence  when  I Ve  seen  something  beside  school- 
room walls  and  books  — Kellogg’s  ‘Sociology/ 
for  instance ! Come  on.  It ’s  getting  dark,  and 
I know  brother  and  Marion  wonder  where  I am. 
Is  your  lily  open  yet?”  she  asked,  trying  to  peer 
into  the  tree-tent. 

“No.  Frost  has  fallen  on  it  and  it  may  never 
unfold,”  he  returned  brusquely,  leading  the  way 
down  hill. 

Charlotte  followed  as  best  she  could;  but  the 
sound  of  her  stumbling  on  the  loose  stones  sof- 
tened his  umbrage,  and  he  turned  back  and  took 
her  arm.  She  immediately  began  chatting  about 
irrelevant  commonplaces,  which  he  answered  in 
kind. 

Thus  they  passed,  without  seeing.  Superin- 
tendent Gilstrap,  who  had  kept  watch  on  the 
hilltop  tete-a-tete,  burning  meanwhile  with  jeal- 
ousy and  hatred. 
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SLINNOCK  GILSTRAP’S  intention  of 
immediately  ‘'putting  the  queer  on  Kelly 
with  the  boys,”  as  he  told  himself,  was  tempo- 
rarily restrained  by  Kelly’s  return  to  work  in  the 
mines.  Kelly  also  stayed  more  with  the  others 
in  the  hunk-house  and  around  the  camp-fire. 
Gilstrap’s  watchfulness  could  detect  no  more 
strolls  or  conversations  apart  by  Kelly  and  Char- 
lotte, though  their  relations  when  they  met  did 
not  seem  strained. 

The  Westerner  was  baffled  by  the  Easterner’s 
half-hearted  tactics;  but  decided  himself  to 
attempt  diplomacy  and  strategy.  Since  Mrs. 
Bondurant  had  entirely  recovered,  the  Alabam- 
ans had  resumed  their  amateur  botanizing  and 
geologizing,  their  desultory  hunting  and  fishing. 
Gilstrap  did  not  dare,  in  face  of  Charlotte’s 
warning  after  his  rudeness  in  the  ravine,  to  offer 
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to  accompany  them^  but  he  managed  his  goings 
and  comings  so  they  sometimes  coincided  with 
the  others’  outings. 

Collided  more  nearly  expresses  one  of  these 
‘‘accidental”  encounters.  The  Bondurants  were 
riding  up  the  tortuous  trail  leading  over  to  the 
gulch  containing  the  Buorne  Lakes,  a chain  of 
nine  sparkling  lakelets  rife  with  trout,  when  sud- 
denly from  around  a projecting  bowlder  ap- 
peared Gilstrap  on  his  big  horse.  Black  Hawk, 
the  only  fancy  or  fiery  animal  in  the  Politeness 
Pays  bunch. 

The  trail  was  entirely  too  narrow  for  two 
horses  to  pass.  One  side  was  crowded  upon  by 
perpendicular  crags,  the  other  fell  sharply  away 
into  a sloping  mass  of  slide-rock. 

It  would  have  been  an  awkward  situation  had 
not  Gilstrap,  with  ease  and  grace,  backed  his 
snorting  horse  up  the  trail  until  he  finally  reached 
a place  his  practised  eye  deemed  was  wide  enough 
dexterously  to  wheel  the  animal  in  the  direction 
the  others  were  going.  Charlotte,  behind  on  old 
Wall-eye,  watched  this  performance  with  unwill- 
ing interest  and  admiration. 
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“Won’t  you  go  on  to  the  lakes  with  us?”  asked 
Dr.  Bondurant,  when  they  reached  the  grassy 
level. 

“Don’t  care  if  I do,”  replied  Gilstrap. 
“Have  n’t  fished  in  some  time.  Got  an  extra 
reel?” 

“Yes.  We  always  carry  one  for  my  wife,  but 
I suspect  she  is  going  to  embroider  or  read,  as 
usual.  Eh,  Marion?”  teased  the  doctor,  drop- 
ping back  abreast  his  wife,  as  always  when  pos- 
sible. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  lakes,  Gilstrap, 
avoiding  any  attempt  to  intrude  on  Charlotte’s 
sport,  began  to  whip  the  water  industriously. 
His  skill  and  zeal  added  much  to  the  catch.  The 
fish  bit  so  well  that  afternoon  that  the  party  were 
beguiled  into  staying  late. 

When  they  again  mounted,  Gilstrap  urged, 

“Ride  up.  We  had  better  get  over  that  bad 
place  before  dark.” 

So  they  took  the  trail  at  a trying  pace,  the 
superintendent  leading,  then  followed  Mrs.  Bon- 
durant, the  doctor,  and,  lastly,  Charlotte.  As  a 
rule,  the  ladies  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
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file,  one  man  leading,  another  following  to  look 
after  them;  but  they  happened  to  strike  the 
trail  in  this  order,  and  once  on  its  narrow  way, 
no  change  was  possible. 

All  went  well  until  they  neared  “the  bad 
place,”  as  the  ladies  called  a big  bowlder  em- 
bedded in  the  path,  upon  which  the  horses  had 
to  bunch  their  feet,  plunge  down  their  fore- 
feet and  then  swing  their  hind  quarters  around 
with  a sickening  uncertainty  of  landing.  Here 
Marion  always  paled,  shut  her  eyes,  grasped  the 
pommel,  and  prayed. 

And  even  Charlotte  became  unusually  silent. 
This  time  her  mount.  Wall-eye,  stirred  by  the 
swift  pace,  freed  by  his  unwatched  position  in 
the  rear,  or  frightened  by  the  deepening  dusk, 
experienced  a return  of  the  dare-devil  spirit  that 
in  his  youth  had  earned  him  his  name. 

When  his  turn  came  to  follow  the  others  over 
the  bowlder.  Wall-eye  balked.  Charlotte  gently 
urged  him.  He  bucked.  She  regained  her 
seat,  and  struck  him  with  her  crop.  He  wheeled 
and  bolted  straight  down  the  precipitous  incline. 

The  girl’s  scream  rang  above  the  avalanche  of 
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descending  slide-rock.  Gilstrap  forced  his  horse 
over  the  embankment  and  finally  succeeded  in 
heading  off  Wall-eye.  He  swung  Charlotte  to 
his  horse;  then  when  he  had  brought  the  fright- 
ened animal  to  a stand-still,  he  let  her  slip  to 
the  ground,  dismounted  beside  her  and  gave  his 
horse’s  flank  a slap  that  sent  him  scrambling 
down  after  Wall-eye. 

“All  safe!”  he  called  to  the  Bondurants,  as 
they  halted  in  the  trail  above,  frozen  with  fear 
but  not  knowing  how  to  help.  “Go  on,  but 
watch  your  horses  as  one  bolt  sometimes  upsets 
’em  aU.” 

“Charlotte!”  quavered  Marion,  not  satisfied  to 
leave  until  she  heard  the  girl’s  voice. 

“I ’m  not  hurt,”  Charlotte  called  bravely  back, 
in  a tremulous  imitation  of  her  usual  buoyant 
voice. 

“All  right!  Take  good  care  of  her,  Gilstrap,” 
begged  Dr.  Bondurant. 

“Now,”  said  the  Westerner,  “when  you’ve 
caught  your  breath,  let  me  get  a good  grip  on 
your  arm,  and  we  ’ll  slide  for  it.  Don’t  be 
scared,  for  I can  still  see  well  enough  to  steer 
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and  there ’s  no  special  danger  between  us  and  the 
bottom.” 

Charlotte  rested  in  silence  a moment,  then  said 
slowly: 

‘T  can’t  go  on  until  I thank  you.  If  you 
hadn’t  been  with  us — Even  in  the  horror  of 
that  crashing  plunge,  I felt  you  could  and  would 
do  the  very  thing  needed.” 

“Thank  you,”  he  replied  proudly.  “I  don’t 
want  your  gratitude.  Miss  Charlotte,  but  your 
forgiveness.” 

“Oh,”  cried  the  girl  in  alarm,  “let ’s  go.” 

“Then  you  won’t  forgive  me?” 

“Yes,  yes,  of  course.  But  don’t  let ’s  talk 
about  that.” 

“But  I want  to  talk  about  it.  I want  to  ex- 
plain — ” 

“Not  here,  not  now.  They  will  be  alarmed  at 
our  delay.  Come.” 

They  plunged  resolutely  down  the  unstable  de- 
clivity, arriving  at  the  bottom  breathless  but  un- 
hurt by  the  crush  of  slide-rock. 

When  Wall-eye  and  Black  Hawk  careered 
riderless  into  camp,  all  the  men  were  alarmed. 
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Pinto  and  Kelly  immediately  snatched  saddles, 
caught  two  horses  and  started  up  the  gulch  to  see 
what  had  happened.  They  soon  met  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Bondurant  who  explained. 

“Pinto,  if  you  will  take  my  wife  on  to  camp, 
Kelly  and  I ’ll  ride  to  the  foot  of  the  slide  and  see 
about  my  sister,”  said  Doctor  Bondurant. 

Superintendent  Gilstrap  and  Charlotte,  pre- 
cipitated into  the  dark  valley,  were  glad  to  find 
horses  awaiting  them,  for  though  unhurt,  they 
were  strained  and  bruised.  They  rode  slowly  on 
through  the  chill  gloom,  while  Dr.  Bondurant, 
after  reassuring  himself  that  Charlotte  was 
quite  unscathed,  dropped  behind  to  walk  with 
Kelly. 

The  miner-professor  was  mute  with  solicitude 
for  Charlotte,  and  with  envy  at  Gilstrap’s  appar- 
ent restoration  to  favor. 

After  the  excitement  consequent  upon  Wall- 
eye’s bolt  all  went  to  bed  early. 

But  at  least  two  in  Politeness  Pays  could  not 
sleep.  Toward  morning  Kellogg  found  the 
bunk-house  unbearable.  He  crept  out  and  stole 
down  the  gulch,  rejoicing  in  the  keen  night  air 
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and  amused  at  the  startled  rustling  of  little  ani- 
mals disturbed  in  their  midnight  forages.  Grad- 
ually, unconsciously,  he  followed  along  the  turfy 
bank  of  the  little  stream  to  where  the  Bondimants’ 
tent  was  pitched.  There  he  sank  silently  under 
the  big  tree  and  fell  into  a waking  dream  that 
played  from  Idaho  to  Alabama,  on  to  Chicago 
and  back  again;  to  the  Boise  trial,  and  back — • 
ever  back  again  to  the  girl  who  lay  so  tantaliz- 
ingly  near,  who  was  actually  separated  from  him 
only  by  canvas,  yet  as  completely  as  by  the 
Chinese  Wall. 

Charlotte,  herself,  though  she  had  apparently 
regained  her  spirits  and  nerve  before  she  reached 
camp,  lay  wide  awake  in  a nervous  strain. 
Marion,  having  shown  signs  of  incipient  head- 
ache after  her  fright  about  Charlotte,  had  been 
given  a sedative. 

Beyond  the  tarpaulin  ‘‘portiere”  which  sep- 
arated their  ends  of  the  tent,  Charlotte  could 
hear  her  brother  and  sister  sleeping  heavily. 

She  herself  turned  and  twisted,  hunting  an 
easier  place  in  her  fir-bough  bed  — “the  soft  side 
of  the  plank,”  as  she  said  to  her  aching  body 
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and  quivering  nerves.  To  Kellogg  outside  she 
sounded  like  a bird  stirring  in  its  nest. 

Suddenly  a mountain-lion  screamed  with 
startling  nearness.  Charlotte  gasped  and 
twitched  upon  her  bed.  Again  the  weird  cry 
rang  out,  even  nearer.  At  the  same  moment 
Shirt-bosom,  the  camp  collie,  stuck  his  nose 
within  the  tent,  sniffing.  Charlotte  thought  it 
was  the  lion.  She  was  so  paralyzed  with  fear 
she  could  only  gasp  in  a hoarse,  muffled  whisper: 

“Brother!” 

But  Dr.  Bondurant  snored  on  serenely  and 
Marion  slept  soundly  under  the  sedative.  The 
dog  sniffed  again. 

“O-o,  0-0  — ” came  another  girlish  groan 
stifled  by  bed-clothes. 

“It ’s  only  the  dog,  Miss  Charlotte,”  said  Kel- 
logg in  a low,  soothing  voice,  before  he  thought. 
He  could  not  endure  her  needless  agony. 

“Oh-oh  — ” breathed  Charlotte  again,  but  such 
a difference  of  feeling  was  conveyed  1 The  clear 
soimd  assured  Kellogg  she  had  uncovered  her 
head,  consequently  he  knew  she  was  no  longer 
afraid. 
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‘‘What  are  you  doing  out  there?”  she  finally 
asked  softly,  impelled  by  curiosity. 

“Loafing  and  inviting  my  soul,”  he  replied  in 
the  same  undertone.  “I  could  n’t  stand  the 
bunk-house  to-night,  so  I wandered  up  here.  Do 
I disturb  you?” 

“No,  indeed.  I ’m  going  to  sleep  now  hke  a 
log,  because  I know  some  one  is  awake.  Good- 
night.” 

“Good-night.” 

Soon  she  ceased  to  stir  and  he  felt  she  was 
resting  because  he  watched.  His  reverie,  how- 
ever, took  a self-depreciative  turn.  Gilstrap 
could  snatch  her  from  real  danger,  he  could  only 
soothe  her  exaggerated  fears.  Truly  he  was  out 
of  his  orbit  in  this  wild  country.  But  he  sat  there 
until  the  first  sign  of  dawn  warned  him  to  creep 
into  the  bunk-house  to  escape  comment. 

At  daybreak  Pinto,  as  usual,  made  his  hasty 
toilet  amid  a running  fire  of  curses  from  dis- 
turbed sleepers.  The  cook  considerately  de- 
parted with  his  shoes  in  his  hand.  The  men 
fiopped  over  for  another  nap  and  Kelly  dropped 
into  dreamless  sleep. 
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Of  course,  he  was  late  for  breakfast,  but 
Charlotte  was  later.  When  she  came  in  just 
before  the  early-comers  left,  they  all  congratu- 
lated her  on  her  escape  from  hurt,  and  her  un- 
usual freshness  after  such  a fright. 

‘‘That ’s  because  I rested  so  well  last  night,” 
answered  the  girl  and  Kelly  caught  an  almost 
imperceptible  glance  of  gratitude. 

He  hurried  up  to  the  mines,  happily,  half- 
mockingly  repeating:  “ ‘They  also  serve  who 
only  stand  and  wait.’  ” 

But  Slinnock  Gilstrap’s  title  to  gratitude  was 
not  so  easily  disposed  of.  Dr.  Bondurant  and 
Marion  thanked  him  sincerely  and  profusely. 
Charlotte  attempted  to  supplement  them,  but 
Gilstrap  murmured:  “Your  forgiveness  is  all  I 
want.” 

“You  have  it,”  she  was  constrained  to  answer. 

“Then  show  it  by  going  to  walk  with  me  this 
evening,”  he  urged. 

“We-11,”  she  agreed,  reluctantly. 

So  Kellogg,  watching  from  the  knoll  for  a 
chance  to  join  the  Bondurants  in  their  usual  twi- 
light walk,  was  mystified  and  angered  to  see 
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Charlotte  and  the  superintendent  start  off 
together.  Then  he  solved  the  situation  and 
cooled  down. 

“The  scoundrel  is  trading  upon  her  obligation 
to  him,”  he  murmured  in  disgust. 

Charlotte  and  Gilstrap  paced  down  the  open 
valley.  After  some  clumsy  manoeuvres  the  man 
succeeded  in  bringing  up  his  offence. 

“I  want  to  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Charlotte, 
I — I — Most  of  the  girls  I Ve  gone  with 
did  n’t  mind  a little  thing  — like  a kiss  — ” 

“ ‘Little  thing!’  Then  you  Ve  been  unfortu- 
nate in  your  friends.” 

“Yes.  I got  a bad  start  as  a boy,  and  have  n’t 
tried  to  better  it,  I ’m  afraid.  But  since  I ’ve 
met  you — Won’t  you  forgive  me  and  forget 
that  break  and  let  me  start  all  over  again?” 

“I  hope  you  will  take  a new  start  in  life,  and 
I ’ll  forgive  you  on  condition  that  you  promise 
me  never  to  offend  another  unsuspecting  girl. 
Possibly  I myself  was  unconsciously  somewhat 
to  blame  in  that  affair.  We  Southern  girls  who 
are  reared  with  a set  of  boys  who  know  and 
resp  — understand  us  — sometimes  seem  a lit- 
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tie  — For  instance,”  she  abruptly  took  another 
tack,  “you  misconstrued  my  asking  you  to  go  to 
walk  with  me  that  afternoon.  One  of  our  boys 
would  have  known  I wanted  to  clear  up  some 
matter,  as  indeed  I did.” 

She  stopped  short,  turning  scarlet  at  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  mutton-money  transaction,  to 
solve  which  had  been  her  motive  that  afternoon. 
He  had  attempted  to  extenuate  his  conduct  in 
one  case,  but  not  in  the  other. 

“Oh,  come!  Brother  and  Marion  are  going 
to  the  snow-patch.  I Ve  been  wild  to  go  ever 
since  I came.” 

Gilstrap’s  time  was  up,  his  opportunity  gone. 

The  next  day  the  superintendent  and  Dr.  Bon- 
durant  rode  some  distance  in  a new  direction  to 
inspect  some  abandoned  claims.  They  returned 
for  supper  with  news. 

“We  have  neighbors,”  Dr.  Bondurant  an- 
nounced. 

“Who?  Where?”  the  ladies  chorused. 

“The  Carbonoid  Camp,  about  twenty  miles 
from  here.” 

“Well,  we  won’t  feel  crowded  for  a while  yet! 
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I hope  we  won’t  need  to  borrow  anything  in  a 
hurry,”  commented  Charlotte. 

“Any  ladies?”  asked  Marion. 

“Not  even  a hen.” 

Life  at  Politeness  Pays  rocked  along  in  the 
same  pleasant  rut  until  the  next  mail  day,  when 
everybody  seemed  to  get  disturbing  news. 

The  miners  received  papers  and  letters  gloat- 
ing over  the  acquittal  of  Haywood,  which  they 
regarded  as  legal  assent  for  the  Western  miner 
to  fight  his  battles  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

Dr.  Bondurant  received  information  from  the 
county  assayer  that  certain  matters  would  soon 
require  his  presence  in  Hailey,  the  county  seat. 
It  would  be  a trying  trip  for  Marion  and  Char- 
lotte, yet  he  could  not  leave  them  in  camp. 

Kelly  received  a letter  which  enclosed  one  for- 
warded to  Professor  Knox  Le  Conte  Kellogg, 
on  foreign  stationery,  from  a sociologist  eminent 
in  the  Old  World,  reminding  him  of  his  promise 
to  meet  the  writer  when  he  should  come  to 
America  to  study  social  economics.  He  was 
coming  soon,  almost  at  once.  This  was  an  obli- 
gation and  an  opportunity,  Kellogg  realized. 
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Charlotte,  as  usual,  received  several  letters 
from  N.  B.  Morrison,  Attorney-at-Law.  The 
first  page  of  the  first  one  she  read  sent  her  scur- 
rying to  the  spring,  the  nearest  unoccupied  re- 
treat in  sight.  But  she  was  not  long  alone,  for 
Kellogg,  from  his  lookout  on  the  knoll  where 
he  was  deciphering  his  foreign  letter,  saw  her 
and  quickly  followed. 

She  was  just  finishing  her  letters. 

“Pleasant  news?”  asked  Kellogg  for  lack  of 
something  better. 

“No,”  answered  the  girl.  “Let ’s  talk  of 
something  else.” 

“With  all  my  heart.  I ’ve  been  aching  to  talk 
to  you  for  several  days.” 

Charlotte  was  too  chagrined  at  the  foothold 
she  had  provided  for  him  to  foil  him. 

“I  hope  it ’s  nothing  unpleasant,”  she  said 
bluntly. 

“It ’s  not,  to  me.  I hope  it  will  not  be  to  you. 
Charlotte,  I love  you  and  beg  you  to  marry  me,” 
he  said  simply,  but  with  an  earnestness  that  paled 
his  tanned  face. 

“Oh,  what  is  the  matter?”  cried  the  girl  almost 
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in  tears.  “Marry!  marry,  everybody  wants  to 
marry!  You  — Nat — ” She  checked  herself, 
then  went  on.  “Yes,  even  Nat,  who  had 
tacitly  promised  to  wait  a year  or  two  before  he 
proposed,  and  then  another  before  he  pressed  an 
answer,  even  he  writes  a lot  of  rubbish  and  de- 
mands a binding  answer!” 

“I  am  naturally  interested  in  Mr.  Morrison, 
but  more  so  in  your  reply  to  me,” 

“But  there  is  nothing  to  answer!”  the  girl  pro- 
tested. “You  don’t  really  love  me,  you  just  im- 
agine so  because  I ’m  the  only  girl  you ’ve  seen 
in  a long  time.” 

“Strange  my  imagination  was  never  before 
so  affected.” 

“But  you  were  probably  never  before  thrown 
so  intimately  with  a girl  in  such  unconventional 
and  picturesque  surroundings.” 

“I  was  never  before  thrown  with  such  a 
lovable  girl  anywhere,”  he  replied  with  firm  con- 
viction. “Give  me  credit,  Charlotte,  as  a calcu- 
lating investigator,  for  having  weighed  all  these 
circumstances  for  what  they  are  worth.  Sub- 
tracting all  of  them,  there  is  left  such  a balance 
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of  love  as  comes  only  in  the  event  of  a man’s 
first  love.” 

“But  you  have  known  me  such  a short  time!” 

“ ‘Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a cycle 
of  Cathay’ — a month  in  the  open  to  a year  in 
the  city.” 

“Even  so,  why  speak  to  me  of  engagement, 
marriage?  Can’t  a girl  ‘stand  with  reluctant 
feet  where  the  brook  and  river  meet,’  except  on 
the  day  she  is  graduated?  As  a child  my  favor- 
ite pastime  was  wading;  as  a girl  I intend  to 
wade  that  meeting-water  until  I almost  reach 
Old  Maid’s  Point.  Actually,  I often  ache  to 
dabble  in  this  stream.”  She  shook  her  little  foot 
as  though  tantalized  by  the  water  that  trickled 
from  the  spring. 

“But  I have  drifted  along  life’s  stream  until 
I ’m  near  Old  Bachelor’s  Point  and  I — oh, 
Charlotte,  I can’t  match  metaphors  with  you  on 
this  subject.  I love  you  deeply,  devotedly. 
Can’t  you  — ” 

“I ’m  so  sorry,”  interrupted  the  girl  kindly. 
“I  did  n’t  mean  to  treat  you  lightly.  Any 
woman  might  take  pride  in  your  love  and  offer 
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of  marriage.  I like  you  and  — and — But 
I ’m  not  going  to  marry  anybody  any  time  soon!” 
The  dense  darkness  of  his  defeat  engulfed 
Kellogg  a moment,  then  it  was  pierced  by  a ray 
of  light. 

‘‘Not  even  Mr.  Morrison?” 

“No!  No,  indeed!”  cried  the  girl.  “He  had 
no  right  to  ask  me  now.  Just  because  he  feels 
our  separation  and  fears  I ’ll  meet  — I ’ve  been 
writing  him  about  you,”  she  finished  irrelevantly. 
Encouraged  by  this  coquetry  Kellogg  begged : 
“Come,  let ’s  discuss  my  case  dispassionately. 
Could  n’t  you  learn  to  love  rne  ? I’m  not  such 
a bad-looking  fellow  when  I ’m  shaved  and  de- 
cently clothed.  I ’ve  some  reputation  in  my  line 
and  the  reasonable  promise  of  greater  success. 
I ’ve  enough  of  this  world’s  goods  to  enable  me 
to  give  my  profession  undivided  attention.  I 
have  remained  this  long  true  to  my  ideal  — till 
I met  it  in  you  — I should  probably  be  faithful 
forever.  But  this  sounds  too  conceited  — name 
your  objections  to  me.” 

“First,  I agree  that  you  ’re  not  bad-looking 
even  as  you  are  — but  who  would  have  imagined 
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Professor  Kellogg’s  putting  a man’s  appearance 
first?  How  are  the  mighty  fallen — ” 

‘Tn  love,  yes.” 

“You  are  eminent  to  an  appalling  degree,  hut 
you  never  shrivel  others  with  the  difference  — 
and  I want  your  liking,  not  your  love.” 

“I ’m  afraid  it ’s  too  late,  with  me,  for  half- 
measures.” 

“I ’m  sorry,”  said  Charlotte.  “But  even  if  I 
loved  you,  I ’d  be  afraid  to  marry  you.” 
“Afraid!  Why?” 

“Oh,  because  our  rearing,  our  environment 
and  training  have  been  so  different;  all  your  life 
you ’ve  looked  on,  and  lived,  with  crowds  of 
strangers.  I ’ve  lived  in  a social  Southern  town 
where  I know  and  like  almost  everybody. 
Local  attachment  probably  has  no  hold  on  you, 
to  me  it  is  almost  as  irresistible  as  gravity. 
There  is  a notch  on  my  desk  at  home  that  would 
be  a blemish  on  any  one  else’s.  I often  lay  a 
fresh  flower  upon  it,  because  it  was  the  first  and 
last  whittling  done  by  brother’s  little  boy. 
There ’s  a banister  missing  out  of  our  front  porch 
railing;  my  grandfather  snatched  it  out  to  em- 
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phasize  his  indignation  at  a political  emissary’s 
offer  of  a bribe.  You  — any  city-bred  man  — 
would  probably  consider  an  apartment  in  some 
huge  cliff -building  a home;  but  to  me  gardens, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  chickens,  mean  more 
than  the  number  or  quality  of  rooms  in  a house.’^ 

Kellogg  had  let  her  ramble  on,  revelling  in 
the  sweet  domesticity  she  revealed;  but  here  he 
stopped  her. 

“You  are  mistaken  there.  I am  able  both  to 
appreciate  and  to  provide  such  a home.  Oh,  little 
girl,  if  only  you — ” 

“Is  that  your  idea  of  a dispassionate  discus- 
sion?” she  demanded.  “Besides,  I don’t  believe 
I would  be  happy  to  live  anywhere  but  the  South. 
T wuz  bo’n  an’  bred  in  de  brier-patch,’  as  Uncle 
Remus  says  of  Brer  • Rabbit.” 

Kellogg  bit  his  lip  with  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment. To  his  intense  annoyance  and 
Charlotte’s  relief,  Pinto  now  came  toward  the 
spring,  swinging  his  buckets  and  whistling  a 
round-up  roundelay,  the  words  of  which  had  been 
suppressed  since  the  ladies  came  to  camp. 

Charlotte  sauntered  hack  to  the  wickiup  with 
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Pinto,  but  Kellogg  struck  out  up  the  unused 
Kanisaw  trail.  He  walked  many  miles,  and 
when  he  came  back  to  camp  he  had  decided  to 
leave  it  next  day.  First,  because  of  Charlotte’s 
refusal;  second,  because  of  the  coming  to  Amer- 
ica of  his  foreign  friend;  third,  because  he  per- 
ceived his  presence,  which  aroused  suspicion 
among  the  men,  was  detrimental  to  Dr.  Bon- 
durant’s  success  in  this  venture.  He  would  seek 
Bondurant  and  lay  the  first  two  reasons  before 
him.  To  fail,  both  in  his  pose  as  a miner  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  love,  was  a bitter  acknowl- 
edgment to  this  man,  who  had  known  only  suc- 
cess. 
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SLIlSnSrOCK  GILSTRAP  had  watched 
Kelly  join  Charlotte  at  the  spring  and  had 
kept  time  on  the  long  talk  that  ensued.  Had  he 
been  able  to  divine  its  termination  he  might  not 
have  flamed  into  such  a passion  of  jealousy, 
hatred,  and  revenge.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  Kelly,  and  of  Pinto  whom  he  dis- 
trusted as  an  “easy  mark,”  he  sought  to  incite 
the  miners  afresh  against  Kelly. 

“You  know  he ’s  not  a dyed-in-the-wool 
miner.  Everything  about  him  gives  that  away. 
I Ve  about  traced  out  that  off -color  union  he 
brought  a card  from.  And  in  to-day’s  mail  I 
got  intimation  that  he ’s  just  what  I ’ve  thought 
all  the  time — a d — spy  sent  out  here  by  the 
Law  and  Order  League.” 

This  last  was  pure  fabrication  bred  from  his 
jealousy,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  have  much  effect 
on  the  men. 
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“Wall,”  said  Broad  Bill,  “all  I got  ter  say  is 
the  Law  an’  Order  League  sho’  sent  him  on  er 
fool’s  erran’.  Of  all  the  sissy,  Sunday-school 
camps  I ever  hit,  this  is  the  limit.  No  cussin’ 
’cept  in  the  mines,  no  drinkin’  ’cept  a nip  now 
an’  then  on  the  sly  behind  the  Brown  Palace,  no 
poker  till  after  the  ladies  is  retired,  then  we  got 
ter  let  down  the  blanket  over  the  door.  Don’t 
see  how  I kin  stand  it  much  longer,  yet  I hates 
ter  leave,  jess  as  the  fun  begins.  Ef  he  kin  find 
anything  here  worth  reportin’  ter  the  Law  an’ 
Order  League  he ’s  got  sharper  eyes  than  I 
have.” 

“But  you  know  Kelly ’s  not  a regular  miner. 
What ’s  he  doin’  up  here  this  summer  especially?” 
demanded  Gilstrap. 

“No-o,  I don’t  b’lieve  he  is  a reg’lar  miner, 
but  then  this  ain’t  no  reg’lar  camp.  More  like  a 
camp-meetin’ ! But  I don’t  ask  no  man’s  rea- 
sons for  cornin’  West,  an’  I don’t  give  mine.” 

“He ’s  welcome  ter  spy  on  me,”  volunteered 
Long  Bill  after  an  uncomfortable  pause. 

In  fact  most  of  the  miners  assumed  this  mental 
attitude,  but  Gilstrap  fancied  he  saw  encour- 
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agement  in  Burchard’s  shifty  eyes.  He  decided 
to  see  Burchard  privately  as  soon  as  possible. 

Kellogg  meanwhile  had  joined  the  Bondurants 
around  their  camp-fire.  He  immediately  told 
them  he  intended  leaving  Politeness  Pays  the 
next  day,  giving  as  his  reason  the  eminent  for- 
eigner’s visit  to  America  and  his  promise  to  meet 
him  in  Chicago ; all  of  which  was  plausible.  But 
Kellogg  seemed  so  dejected  and  Charlotte  so 
embarrassed  that  Dr.  Bondurant  and  Marion 
conjectured  the  real  cause  for  his  departure. 
They  lingered  late  around  the  crackling  fire, 
loathe  to  break  this  last  conclave,  yet  eager  to  be 
relieved  of  the  strain  of  ignoring  the  obvious. 
When,  at  last,  the  professor  started  toward  the 
bunk-house.  Dr.  Bondurant  accompanied  him 
half-way. 

“Well,  Doctor,  your  sister  refused  me,”  said 
Kellogg  with  succinct  misery. 

“I  — yes,  I believe  I am  sorry,”  replied  Bon- 
durant; “for  while  I don’t  wish  Charlotte  to 
marry  just  yet,  I hope  she  will  some  day,  and 
then  she  may  not  find  such  a sterling  fellow  as 
you.  One  girl  will  hardly  have  two  such  offers.” 
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“Thank  you.  If  anything  could  console  me 
that  would.” 

With  a silent  handclasp  they  parted. 
Meanwhile  Marion  had  taxed  Charlotte  with 
causing  Kellogg’s  sudden  departure. 

“If  he ’s  gone  and  asked  brother’s  permission 
and  confided  in  you,  what ’s  the  use  of  my  deny- 
ing it?”  demanded  the  girl  crossly.  “Yes,  he 
proposed,  and  I refused  him.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  I have  n’t  the  faintest  intention  of 
marrying  anybody  any  time  soon,”  reiterated  the 
girl  with  decision.  “Why  should  I?” 

“There ’s  never  but  one  good  reason  for  mar- 
riage— love,”  said  Marion  with  conviction. 

“Then  you  and  brother  may  as  well  make  up 
your  minds  to  stand  me  several  years  yet,” 
“Until  Nat  Morrison  establishes  a law  prac- 
tice?” 

“Oh,  don’t  mention  Nat  Morrison  to  me!  He 
fudges!”  exclaimed  the  girl  petulantly.  “And 
do  remember  your  manners  and  pretend  you 
want  to  have  me  live  with  you.” 

“Oh,  darling!  You  know  you  have  been 
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everything  to  me  — especially  since  — ” Marion 
could  never  get  far  away  from  her  memory  of 
the  children,  and  she  went  on  brokenly,  timidly: 
“The  thought  of  having  you  back  from  the  uni- 
versity often  held  me  up  during  my  loneliness 
after  — The  thought  of  losing  you  is  — But 
do  not  let  love  pass  you  by  and  finally  accept 
affection.” 

That  night  Charlotte  again  stirred  and  twisted 
on  her  fir-bough  bed.  No  mountain-lion  howled, 
no  guardian  sat  faithfully  outside  the  tent,  but 
some  inward  commotion  made  rest  difficult. 

The  next  morning  Dr.  Bondurant  and  his  sis- 
ter breakfasted  at  their  small  table  without 
Marion.  She  was  again  suffering  with  a nerv- 
ous sick-headache,  more  severe  than  the  previous 
one.  The  doctor  ate  hurriedly  and  silently. 

He  was  reluctant  to  leave  Politeness  Pays  per- 
manently, yet  he  would  be  obliged  to  take  his 
wife  and  sister  with  him  on  this  approaching  busi- 
ness trip  to  Hailey.  Since  the  altitude  of  the 
mines  evidently  disagreed  with  Marion,  he  had 
better  leave  both,  for  the  rest  of  the  summer,  in 
Hailey,  which  is  in  a valley,  and  himself  go  back 
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and  forth  between  there  and  camp.  He  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  Charlotte,  and  they  discussed 
it  in  low  tones. 

When  the  men  started  toward  the  mines,  Kelly 
stayed  behind  and  said  to  Superintendent  Gil- 
strap : 

‘T  ’ll  take  my  time  and  my  pay,  please;  I ’m 
going  to  leave  to-day.” 

“You  are?”  asked  Gilstrap,  startled.  “Why?” 

“Because  of  news  received  in  yesterday’s 
mail.” 

“Humph!  Got  your  walking-papers?”  The 
superintendent  managed  to  inject  an  exaspera- 
ting insinuation  into  this  remark,  but  Kellogg 
ignored  it. 

“How  are  you  going  — which  way?” 

Kellogg  resisted  the  impulse  to  tell  him  that  it 
was  none  of  his  business.  Instead  he  answered 
steadily : 

“I  think  I can  get  a horse  from  Bondurant, 
and  I ’ll  take  the  only  trail  I know  — the  one  to 
Packsaddle.” 

“That  means  leaving  your  horse  at  Packsaddle 
until  we  send  for  the  mail  next  week!” 
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'T  intend  to  pay  for  his  feed  and  hire.” 
“Mighty  extravagant  for  a miner,”  com- 
mented Gilstrap,  significantly.  “Besides,  it  ’ll 
leave  us  short  a horse.  We  begin  packing  down 
ore  next  week,  and  will  need  every  horse  in  the 
bunch.” 

“Oh,  well!  I ’d  thought  of  walking  from  here 
to  Packsaddle,  so  I ’ll  do  it,”  answered  Kellogg, 
determined  not  to  be  provoked  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. “I  can  easily  hire  one  there.  Let ’s 
settle  up;  it ’s  time  I started  if  I walk.” 

After  Kellogg  had  received  his  pay  and  packed 
his  scanty  luggage,  he  slung  the  bundle  over  his 
shoulder  and  went  to  the  wickiup  to  get  a lunch 
and  to  tell  Pinto  good-bye.  He  kept  a sharp 
lookout  meanwhile  for  Dr.  Bondurant  and  Char- 
lotte, to  whom  he  must  make  his  adieux,  no  mat- 
ter how  embarrassing.  As  he  approached  their 
tent,  with  some  hesitancy,  the  doctor  stepped  out. 

“I  was  just  starting  to  find  you,  Kellogg,  and 
tell  you  to  take  any  horse  except  Mrs.  Bondu- 
rant’s.  You  might  take  Wall-eye.  Charlotte 
has  no  preference  for  him  since  his  escapade  the 
other  night.” 
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‘T ’m  much  obliged,  but  Gilstrap  tells  me 
you  ’ll  soon  need  all  the  animals,  as  you  ’ll  begin 
packing  down  ore.  He  also  hinted  it  was  sus- 
piciously extravagant  for  a miner  to  pay  for  a 
horse’s  keep  for  a week  at  Packsaddle,  so  I ’ve 
decided  to  walk  that  far.” 

“Nonsense!  Gilstrap  was  just — ” 

“I  know,  hut  I had  thought  of  walking  any- 
way. I ’ll  really  enjoy  the  tramp,  can  examine 
the  rocks  better,  take  my  time,  and  reach  Pack- 
saddle  by  dark.  There  I ’ll  take  a good  bath, 
sleep,  and  start  early  in  the  morning  for 
Ketchum.” 

“We-ell,  suit  yourself,  hut  you  ’re  welcome  to 
the  horse,”  reiterated  the  doctor. 

“I ’m  sure  of  it ; but  somehow  this  tramp  ap- 
peals to  me.  And  now,  good-bye.  Doctor.” 

He  paused,  there  seemed  so  much  to  say,  so 
little  use  in  saying  it. 

“Good-bye,  Professor  Kellogg.  It  has  been 
a pleasure  to  have  you  with  us  this  summer,  even 
incognito.  If  you  ever  come  to  Alabama,  let  us 
know  it  and  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again.” 
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The  two  men  wrung  hands. 

‘‘Thank  you,”  replied  Kellogg  sincerely. 
“Give  my  regards,  my  sympathy  to  your  wife. 
Tell  Miss  Charlotte — ” 

“She  can  speak  for  herself,”  interrupted  the 
doctor,  determined  the  girl  should  share  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a situation  largely  of  her  own  crea- 
tion. 

Charlotte,  who  had  heard  all  this  undertoned 
conversation,  came  out  as  her  brother  entered  the 
tent.  She  was  worried  and  embarrassed  — a 
charming  culprit.  At  sight  of  her  Kellogg’s 
gray  eyes  glowed  with  such  suppressed  feeling 
that  she  instinctively  moved  away  from  the  open- 
eared  tent.  His  tongue  might  blurt  the  love 
which  his  eyes,  his  face,  his  whole  bearing  were 
betraying  with  an  eloquence  that  struck  Char- 
lotte with  a sense  of  shock. 

“Will  you  walk  to  the  knoll-top  with  me?”  he 
asked,  unsteadily. 

“Yes,”  agreed  the  girl,  her  manner  suddenly 
subdued  and  uncertain.  She  was  not  sure  of 
herself,  and  hence  a little  frightened.  “But  let 
me  get  my  book,  for  I want  to  fall  heir  to  that 
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retreat  before  anybody  else  takes  possession  of 
it.” 

She  slipped  into  the  tent,  and  returned  with  the 
latest  “best-seller”  Nathaniel  Morrison  had  sent. 

As  they  walked  towards  the  knoll,  now  that 
her  poise  was  in  a measure  recovered,  she  filled 
Kellogg’s  unappreciative  ears  with  a synopsis 
and  criticism  of  this  vapid  book  — any  subject 
that  was  not  personal  would  serve.  He  let  her 
chatter  on  undisturbed,  bitterly  aware  of  her 
motive. 

He  tried  to  console  himself  with  the  belief  that 
his  loss  was  not  so  great,  that  she  was  lacking  in 
depth,  in  sincerity.  But  something  in  the  girl’s 
whole  personality  refuted  this  libel;  she  was  sim- 
ply trying  to  lessen  his  chagrin,  to  make  an  em- 
barrassing situation  as  agreeable  as  possible. 

When  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  her  forced 
gaiety  had  given  out,  as  well  as  her  breath;  she 
was  silenced  alike  by  the  view  of  the  everlasting 
hills  and  the  agony  that  whitened  the  face  of  the 
strong  man  beside  her.  He  took  a long  last  look 
as  though  to  impress  indelibly  a mental  photo- 
graph of  the  mountains,  the  knoll,  the  camp,  and 
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the  girl.  He  then  turned  sharply  into  the  fir- 
circled  arbor. 

“Has  the  sego  lily  bloomed?”  asked  Charlotte. 

“Yes.  Come,  see  it.” 

She  peeped  in  and  exclaimed  at  the  beauty  of 
the  solitary,  cream-colored,  yellow  and  purple 
spotted  flower  in  its  stately,  cool,  green  setting. 
He  plucked  it  and  brought  it  out  where  she  could 
see  it  more  clearly.  He  held  it  toward  her,  his 
lips  resolutely  controlled,  but  his  eyes  beyond  re- 
straint. And  now,  after  the  significance  he  had 
attached  to  the  blossom,  she  dared  neither  ask 
for  nor  accept  it. 

After  a tense  pause,  he  drew  a sharp  breath, 
reached  for  his  note-book,  spread  the  flower  care- 
fully between  its  pages,  pressed  the  covers  firmly 
together,  and  snapped  a rubber  band  around  the 
whole.  He  put  it  in  an  inside  pocket,  and  ex- 
tended his  hand. 

“Good-bye,  Charlotte.” 

“Good-bye — ” She  flushed  violently  to  real- 
ize that  between  the  uncertainty  of  Kelly  and 
Kellogg,  she  had  never  voiced  the  name  of  one 
she  knew  so  well,  of  one  who  loved  her. 
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“Won’t  you  say  ‘Good-bye,  Knox’?  It’s  a 
harsh,  ugly  name,  but  I have  n’t  heard  it  from  a 
woman’s  lips  since  my  mother’s  closed  forever.” 

“Good-bye,  Knox,”  she  repeated  softly,  tear- 
fully. 

“God  bless  you!  Your  voice  would  soften 
any  name.” 

He  snatched  up  his  pack  and  hurried  off  lest 
he  should  completely  lose  control  of  himself. 
Halfway  down  the  knoll  he  turned  and  asked : 

“Will  you  stay  there  and  wave  to  me  as  I pass 
over  the  divide?” 

“Yes,”  she  promised  sorrowfully,  so  sorrow- 
fully indeed  that  he  showed  signs  of  returning. 
“Certainly  I ’ll  speed  the  parting  guest,”  she 
added,  with  a nonchalance  that  deceived  him, 
checked  him,  because  he  couldn’t  see  that  her 
eyes  were  bright  with  tears. 

He  plunged  down  the  trail  as  though  lashed 
with  a whip.  She  took  her  seat  on  a flat  stone 
and  opened  her  book,  but  the  words  were  blurred. 
So  she  looked  on  the  vast  mountains,  seeing  them 
through  prismatic  moisture. 

Long  before  Professor  Kellogg  possibly  could 
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have  emerged  from  the  dense  fir  forest  into  the 
naked  path  that  wound  its  tortuous,  toilsome  way 
up  to  the  divide,  Charlotte  was  watching  for  him. 
But  the  tall,  athletic  figure  took  the  trail  without 
a backward  look.  Charlotte  lowered  her  eyes, 
freshly  blurred;  her  efforts  to  spare  his  feelings 
had  been  too  successful,  she  feared  — misinter- 
preted— and  this  misunderstanding  would 
always  poison  his  thoughts  of  her;  for  the  girl 
realized,  intuitively,  that  Knox  Kellogg  was  not 
a man  to  belittle  his  deep,  strong  love  by  fre- 
quently offering  it.  She  measured  with  her 
eyes,  now  frankly  tear-stained,  the  distance  he 
had  yet  to  go  before  reaching  the  divide  over 
which  he  would  disappear  forever  from  her.  She 
studied  her  book,  doggedly,  until  she  calculated 
that  he  had  about  reached  the  pinnacle. 

But  she  had  underestimated  his  pace,  for  when 
she  permitted  herself  to  look  up,  he  had  entirely 
disappeared. 

She  started  up  and  eagerly  scanned  the  deso- 
late trail.  Then  she  realized  that  he  had  passed 
over  the  ridge,  after  pausing  — possibly  wav- 
ing— in  vain.  As  the  certainty  of  this  final 
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mischance  struck  home,  a great  desolation  settled 
upon  her ; she  fled  into  Kellogg’s  deserted  fir-tree 
tent,  threw  herself  upon  the  fragrant  carpet  of 
fir  straw,  and  burst  into  tears. 

When  she  finally  sat  up,  still  dabbing  a wet 
handkerchief  at  straggling  tears,  she  argued  with 
herself : 

“Not  that  I lo  — really  care,  hut  I do  like 
him  — like  him  more  than  any  man  I ever  met, 
and  I just  hate  to  have  him  think” — sob  — “that 
I am  ungrateful  — childish.  I want  to  stay  a 
girl,  but  I don’t  want  to  seem  childish,  especially 
to  such  a fine  fellow  as  — Knox.  Poor  fellow! 
No  woman  had  called  him  by  name  since  his 
mother  died.”  And  she  stretched  out  on  the 
fragrant  fir  cushion  and  lapsed  into  a long,  long 
day-dream. 

She  was  so  absorbed  and  shut  in  by  the  trim 
circle  of  slim  young  firs  that  she  failed  to  notice 
a commotion  in  the  camp  below.  A stranger  had 
ridden  over  the  unused  and  perilous  Kanisaw 
trail  on  a pony  that  showed  he  had  been  driven 
hard  and  fast.  Dr.  Bondurant  heard  the  clatter 
of  slide-rock,  and  hastened  to  meet  the  messenger 
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at  the  wickiup.  After  a short  conference  the 
doctor  looked  anxiously  around,  then  put  his 
hands  to  his  mouth  and  shouted,  ‘'Charlotte !” 

The  girl  started  from  her  reverie  and  sprang 
up  in  penitent  trepidation.  How  could  she  have 
neglected  poor,  suffering  Marion  so  long?  But 
when  she  came  out  of  her  green  retreat  and  saw 
the  stranger  succoring  his  spent  pony,  and  Pinto 
catching  Charley-horse  out  of  the  corral,  while 
her  brother  hastily  got  together  saddle,  bridle, 
and  sundry  packages,  she  realized  something 
serious  had  happened. 

“What ’s  the  matter?”  she  called  as  she  raced 
down  the  knoll. 

“This  fellow  has  come  for  me  to  go  to  the  Car- 
bonoid  — that  new  camp  I told  you  about. 
They  Ve  had  a bad  accident  there,”  answered  her 
brother. 

“Oh!  How  did  it  happen?” 

It  seemed  that  an  old  tunnel  had  been  re- 
opened, and  at  the  first  blast  the  rotten  timbers 
had  given  way,  precipitating  rock  upon  the  un- 
lucky miners.  None  was  killed,  but  two  were 
seriously  hurt  — just  how  seriously  it  was  of 
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course  impossible  to  tell  — and  five  or  six  others 
had  sustained  injuries.  The  nearest  Idaho  doc- 
tor was  located  forty  miles  distant  from  the 
scene  of  the  disaster.  Dr.  Bondurant  concluded: 

“Now  slip  into  the  tent  and  bring  my  emer- 
gency case,  while  I go  to  the  commissary  and  get 
the  bandages  we ’ve  provided  against  a like  mis- 
fortune.” 

When  everything  had  been  securely  tied  to  his 
saddle,  Dr.  Bondurant  turned  to  Charlotte  and 
warned  her,  unnecessarily,  to  keep  the  tidings 
from  Marion  as  long  as  possible. 

“I  hope  she ’s  over  the  worst  of  this  attack  and 
will  sleep  the  rest  of  the  day.  If  she  rouses  give 
her  one  of  those  white  tablets  beside  the  glass. 
Sit  just  outside  the  tent,  within  call,  but  not  right 
beside  her  — that  makes  her  nervous.  And  if 
she  notices  my  absence,  tell  her  how  I hated  to 
leave  her.” 

“Oh,  Marion  would  n’t  have  you  lose  a mo- 
ment from  such  a call  on  her  account.  Hurry, 
brother!” 

“Good-bye,  little  sis,”  and  Bondurant  gave 
her  a hasty  kiss  before  he  sprang  on  his  horse. 
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Could  they  have  looked  ahead  ever  so  little, 
she  would  not  have  hastened  his  going  nor  would 
he  have  kissed  her  so  lightly. 

‘'My!  how  I wish  Kellogg  were  here  now!” 
muttered  the  doctor.  The  messenger,  already 
mounted,  started  instantly,  but  Bondurant  reined 
in  beside  Pinto  and  said  in  an  undertone: 

“Donovan,  I leave  my  wife  and  sister  in  your 
charge.  I ’ll  make  every  effort  to  get  back  by 
night,  but  if  I should  n’t  — ” 

“Ef  ye  ain’t  here  by  dark  Oi  takes  me  sate 
by  the  ladies’  camp-foire.  At  bed-toime  Oi  rolls 
up  in  me  blanket  jhust  outsoide  their  tent  and 
there  Oi  slapes  till  ye  gits  back.  Don’t  fret 
about  the  ladies.  Stay  by  them  puir  divils  as 
long  as  they  nade  ye.” 

“Thank  you,  Donovan.  You  relieve  me 
greatly.  Good-bye,  Charlotte.” 

Pinto  and  the  girl  watched,  breathlessly,  while 
the  two  riders  picked  their  perilous  passage  over 
the  abandoned  and  almost  impassable  Kanisaw 
trail  out  of  Stewpan  Gulch.  She  suppressed  a 
shriek  as  her  brother’s  horse  slipped  backward, 
bringing  a small  avalanche  of  slide-rock,  pawed 
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his  forefeet  over  an  imbedded  bowlder,  then 
steadied  himself  and  gained  the  summit  in  one 
magnificent  effort. 

Dr.  Bondurant  seemed  to  sense  the  girl’s  anx- 
ious gaze,  for  he  turned  and  waved  his  hat  reas- 
suringly. She  answered  with  both  hands,  and 
then  turned  away  quickly  to  hide  the  tears  that 
sprang  at  remembrance  of  the  signal  she  had 
failed  to  return  earlier  in  the  morning.  She 
hastened  to  the  tent  to  see  if  Marion  had  been 
aroused  by  the  commotion.  Pinto  hurried  into 
the  wickiup  to  finish  dinner  against  the  coming 
at  twelve  o’clock  of  the  hungry  horde. 

Noon  soon  arrived  and  the  miners  descended 
the  precipitate  path  to  the  Brown  Palace  with  a 
rush.  Since  the  ladies  had  come  to  Politeness 
Pays  the  open-air  lavatory  and  barber-shop  had 
been  moved  back  of  the  bunk-house;  there  the 
men  now  scrubbed  their  faces  and  hands,  parted 
their  hair,  and  brushed  their  beards.  Slinnock 
Gilstrap,  as  superintendent,  preempted  basin  and 
brush  first  and  longest.  He  was  more  surly  and 
domineering  than  usual,  but  when  he  finished 
freshening  up  he  was  undoubtedly  handsome 
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after  a rather  bold,  slap-dash,  highly  colored 
fashion. 

But  if  he  made  this  particular  toilet  to  impress 
Charlotte  Bondurant  at  dinner,  as  the  men  by 
many  winks  and  nudges  implied,  it  was  wasted. 
For  Pinto,  puffed  up  with  the  importance  and 
delicacy  of  his  charge  during  Bondurant’s 
absence,  had,  to  Charlotte’s  pleasant  surprise, 
served  her  dinner  on  the  improvised  desk  as  she 
sat  outside  the  tent  where  Marion  still  slept.  So 
she  ate  alone  in  the ^ open,  while  in  the  wickiup 
the  men,  unhampered,  discussed  Kelly’s  abrupt 
departure  with  many  conjectures  as  to  the  cause. 

When  Pinto  told  them  of  the  accident  at  the 
Carbonoid  and  Dr.  Bondurant’s  hasty  ride  to  the 
injured,  they  pumped  him  for  details. 
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CHAELOTTE  IN  PURSUIT 

After  dinner  Gilstrap  sauntered  over  to 
Charlotte’s  rustic  sitting-room.  She  im- 
mediately laid  a warning  finger  on  her  lips  and 
nodded  significantly  to  the  invalid’s  tent  nearby. 
Gilstrap  lowered  his  deep  bass  voice  to  a rough 
rumble,  and  inquired  over  again  all  the  news 
Pinto  had  told  of  the  accident.  Charlotte  lis- 
tened apprehensively  and  replied  nervously,  hut 
she  was  determined  not  to  leave  the  vicinity  of 
the  tent  with  this  man  who  stole  kisses  and  ten- 
dollar  bills  — no,  she  would  n’t  go  even  for  sick 
Marion’s  peace. 

“These  accidents  are  terrible  things.  I had 
intended  riding  over  to  the  log  slide  this  after- 
noon to  pick  out  some  timber  to  use  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  such  an  accident  here.  But, 
of  course,  since  Bondurant  is  gone,  I ’ll  put  it 
oflp,”  said  Gilstrap. 

“Don’t  put  it  off,”  urged  the  girl.  “Go  right 
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on.  Brother  will  probably  return  by  dark,  and 
he  asked  Pinto  to  look  after  us.” 

“Oh,  he  did?  Asked  Pinto,  did  he?” 
Charlotte  realized  her  mistake  the  moment  she 
saw  the  evil  look  of  injured  importance  that  over- 
spread his  face. 

“Yes.  You  see,  you  were  up  in  the  mines, 
and  he  had  to  hurry  as  fast  as  possible  to  those 
poor  wounded  fellows.” 

“Oh,  that ’s  all  right.  Bondurant  will  be  back 
as  soon  as  he  can;  but  Kelly,  or  whatever  his 
name  is,  won’t  come  back.  I ’ve  smoked  that 
spy  out  of  Stewpan  Gulch!” 

Charlotte’s  eyes  filled  with  angry  tears  at  her 
inability  to  refute  his  assertion.  He  mistook  her 
emotion  for  grief  at  her  lover’s  leaving,  and,  in 
his  heart,  an  evil  plan  suddenly  crystallized  into 
a purpose  equally  evil. 

“Since  you  insist,  I ’ll  go  after  those  timbers 
now,”  he  said,  hurriedly  leaving  her. 

The  men  were  beginning  to  straggle  up  to  the 
mine,  as  one  o’clock  approached. 

“Hey!  Burchard!  Come  back,  Burchard!” 
shouted  the  superintendent. 
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“What  fur?” 

“Want  you  to  snake  down  logs.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  say  so  befo’  I climbed  this 
blamed  trail?”  grumbled  the  toiling  miner,  as  he 
reversed  his  exertions  and  put  on  brakes  to 
descend. 

The  two  men  walked  down  the  gulch  and  dis- 
appeared around  the  base  of  the  knoll,  into  the 
ravine  which  lay  directly  beneath  the  fir-formed 
arbor  on  the  lookout. 

But  Charlotte  did  not  observe  them,  because, 
immediately  after  Gilstrap  left,  she  tip-toed  into 
the  tent  to  see  if  his  rumbling  voice  had  disturbed 
her  patient.  But  Marion  was  still  sleeping 
deeply  from  weakness  and  from  a sedative. 
Charlotte  returned  to  her  open-air  parlor, 
drummed  aimlessly  a moment  on  the  rough  desk, 
then  suddenly  remembered  the  novel  she  had  left 
on  the  knoll-top,  in  her  alarm  at  the  arrival  of 
the  messenger  from  the  Carbonoid.  She  went 
after  it,  and  was  resisting  the  temptation  to 
linger  on  that  beautiful  point,  when  voices 
arrested  her  attention. 

The  deep  tones  came  up  distinctly  from  the 
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ravine  below,  and  the  first  sentence  she  heard 
banished  all  scruples  against  hstening. 

“They ’d  hardly  look  into  the  picking  off  of 
a stranger  in  these  wilds  if  they  did  n’t  send  up 
Haywood  and  his  gang  for  bio  win’  up  a gov- 
ernor. He ’s  alone,  and  you  c’d  kill  him  without 
any  fuss,”  said  Gilstrap’s  unmistakable  voice. 

A stranger  in  these  wilds,  to  be  murdered! 
Her  brother!  Knox  Kellogg!  The  horrified 
girl’s  heart  pounded  so  loudly  that  she  missed 
the  mumbled  reply;  but  she  clenched  her  hands, 
and  by  sheer  will  power  quelled  her  leaping  pulse 
so  that  she  might  hear. 

“Well,  because  everybody,  even  in  Packsaddle, 
knew  I ’d  s’picioned  him,”  Gilstrap  was  explain- 
ing. “And  all  the  fellers  here  think  I ’m  jealous 
of  him.  But  you ’ve  no  special  grudge  against 
him,  and  nobody ’d  lay  Kelly’s  death  on  you.” 

Again  the  girl’s  heart  leapt  — at  the  certainty 
of  her  brother’s  safety,  then  straightway  sank 
again  at  Knox  Kellogg’s  positive  peril. 

“Aw,  nobody  ’ll  know  who  he  was,  if  I finish 
him  up.  You  remember  them  jobs  at  Coeur 
d’Alene  and  Saginaw,  during  bull-pen  days?” 
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“Yep.” 

“Wall,  I helped  do  ’em.  That ’s  the  reason  I 
was  hidin’  out  in  this  hole  durin’  the  trial  at 
Boise.  Now  I’m  good  an’  ready  to  go  an’  I 
don’t  mind  getting  rid  o’  some  o’  my  corked-up 
grouch  on  the  way.  Now,  just  tell  me,  man  ter 
man,  what ’s  yer  grudge  against  Kelly?” 

“Oh,  he ’s  been  sneaking  around  here  all  sum- 
mer on  some  devilment.  What,  I could  n’t  quite 
make  out.”  He  stopped,  but  Burchard  supple- 
mented : 

“An’  that  highty-tighty  girl  liked  him  better  ’n 
she  did  you,  hey?” 

“Actually  started  to  cry  after  dinner  about  his 
going!”  hurst  out  Gilstrap  so  viciously  that  both 
his  hearers  realized  that  this  had  been  the  straw 
that  broke  the  camel’s  back. 

“How  d’ yer  want  the  job  done?”  asked 
Burchard,  business-like. 

“Oh,  I don’t  give  a d — so ’s  it ’s  done  to  a 
finish  and  no  clew  left.” 

Charlotte  shivered  at  the  cold  brutality  of 
question  and  answer  alike. 

“Trust  me  for  that!”  bragged  Burchard,  with 
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ghoulish  pride.  “I  used  ter  be  a mighty  sure 
shot,  but  I ’m  out  of  practiee  now,  so  a neat  little 
bomb ’d  be  more  sartin.  I larnt  how  to  make  a 
jim-dandy  durin’  them  riots.  Got  the  dope  ter 
mix  it?” 

“Yep.” 

“Wall,  what ’s  yer  scheme?” 

“Oh,  let  him  get  past  Packsaddle  so ’s  to  be 
out  of  our  neighborhood.  He  said  he ’d  spend 
the  night  at  Packsaddle,  and  as  he ’s  walking 
he  surely  will,  for  he  ’ll  be  stiff  and  worn  out.  If 
he  reaches  there  by  bed-time  he  ’ll  surprise  me, 
for  he  ’ll  soldier  along  looking  at  every  rock  and 
flower,  like  he  always  does,  the  fool! 

“So  this  is  my  idea:  You  and  I ’ll  go  look 

after  this  timber  this  afternoon,  just  as  we 
intended.  When  we  get  back  to  supper  you 
pretend  you ’ve  sprained  your  wrist  lifting 
logs  — see?  I ’ll  slip  you  the  keys  to  the  com- 
missary where  the  dynamite  and  dope  is.  After 
everybody ’s  asleep,  you  creep  out  of  the  bunk- 
house,  mix  your  dope,  and  hit  the  trail.  When 
the  men  miss  you  next  morning,  I ’ll  tell  ’em 
your  wrist  got  to  hurting  so  bad  you  decided 
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to  make  tracks  for  Packsaddle  to  bathe  it  in  hot 
sulphur  water.  You  can  take  that  short  cut 
around  Packsaddle  and  lay  for  Kelly  the  next 
morning  on  his  way  to  Ketchum.  Then  you  can 
double  back  to  Packsaddle  and  hang  around 
there  nursing  your  ‘sprain’  until  mail-day. 
Then  I ’ll  go  down  and  if  the  job  is  done,  done 
good  and  proper,  we  ’ll  settle  up  and  you  can 
come  back  to  work  or  beat  it,  just  as  you  please.” 
Me  to  hit  the  trail!”  announced  Burchard, 
laconically.  “I ’m  done  with  this  dump,  any- 
how. I ’d  like  to  give  ’em  something  to  remem- 
ber me  by.”  And  he  laughed  evilly. 

Now,  let  s make  for  the  log-pile,”  suggested 
Gilstrap  as  coolly  as  though  he  had  just  con- 
eluded  the  bargain  for  a pair  of  boots,  and  not 
the  barter  for  a man’s  blood. 

As  they  arose  and  tramped  off  Charlotte 
strained  her  ears  for  the  last  scrap  of  their  mur- 
derous talk.  They  might  alter  their  plans! 

She  already  knew  that  she  was  going  to  try  to 
circumvent  these  plans;  but  suppose  they 
changed  their  hurried  plot? 

She  lay  perfectly  still  until  the  last  echo  of 
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their  footsteps  died  away,  quivering  with  terror 
lest  they  detect  her  eavesdropping.  She  felt 
instinctively  that  she  must  not  stir  until  she 
regained  her  composure,  and  when  she  went 
down  the  knoll  she  was  mistress  of  herself  and 
of  her  purpose. 

Pinto  Donovan,  having  washed  the  dishes,  sat 
outside  the  wickiup  on  an  inverted  soap  box, 
whittling,  and  whistling  in  a whisper.  Not  for 
worlds  would  he  have  disturbed  or  deserted  the 
ladies  Dr.  Bondurant  had  entrusted  to  his  care. 
He  was  really  a knight  on  guard  before  his  liege 
ladies’  castle,  though  both  knight  and  castle 
might  have  been  difficult  to  perceive,  at  first 
glance,  in  the  pudgy,  putty-faced  cook  and  the 
log-and-canvas  tent.  Pinto  modulated  his  whis- 
tle even  more  as  he  thought  of  poor  Mrs.  Bon- 
durant and  her  sister  in  there  nursing  her  so 
devotedly.  He  had  not  seen  Charlotte  go  to 
the  knoll-top,  nor  did  he  notice  her  come 
down,  book  in  hand.  She  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  little  path  leading  from  her  tent  to  the 
wickiup. 

“You  ’re  not  busy,  Mr.  Pinto?”  she  asked. 
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“Nope.  Jess  kapin’  an  oye  on  ye,  loike  Doc 
ast  me  ter.” 

“Then,  I want  you  to  do  me  a favor.  Will 
you?” 

“Sure  thing,  if  Oi  can.  Jhust  name  it.” 

“Well,  I ’m  bored  to  death  sitting  around  here 
all  day.  Won’t  you  saddle  one  of  the  horses 
for  me  so  I can  take  a ride?  Not  Wall-eye,  but 
Marion’s  horse,  Ready.” 

“Go  ter  roide  be  yer  lone  silf?”  asked  Pinto, 
incredulously. 

“Certainly.  I do  it  any  time  at  home.” 

“Yis;  but  out  here  ’t  is  diff’rent.  Ye  know 
th’  Doc  has  niver  been  lettin’  ye  do  it  here,”  pro- 
tested poor  Pinto,  pinioned  between  his  loyalty 
to  the  doctor’s  trust  and  his  habitual  obedience 
to  Charlotte’s  lightest  request. 

“Oh,  well.  Maybe  I can  fix  Ready  myself. 
I ’ll  try.  I don’t  suppose  you  mind  listening  out 
for  Marion,  in  case  she  calls  me  or  wants  any- 
thing, do  you?”  asked  the  girl  coldly. 

Wheedling  Pinto  was  exasperating  when  her 
heart  was  frozen  with  terror  and  her  nerves 
straining  to  he  off. 
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‘‘Faith,  now,  Miss  Charlotte,  ye  know  Oi ’ll 
saddle  Ready  if  yer  detarmined  ter  go.  And 
Oi  ’ll  sit  roight  outsoide  Mrs.  Bondurant’s  tint 
till  ye  gits  back,”  protested  Pinto. 

“That ’s  a good  fellow.  Now  I ’ll  run  and 
put  on  my  hat.” 

First  she  stopped  at  the  rude  desk  and  scrib- 
bled a note. 

Dear  Brother: 

Since  you  left  I have  discovered  urgent  reasons  why 
I should  try  to  overtake  Professor  Kellogg.  You 
know  I was  partially  to  blame  for  his  leaving  here,  and 
that  doubles  my  responsibility  in  this  event.  I cannot 
explain  more  fully.  I only  beg  you  to  believe  I would 
not  leave  Marion  or  start  alone  on  this  errand  under  any 
but  the  most  urgent  circumstances.  I hope  to  get  back 
and  tear  up  this  note  before  you  return;  but  if  I should 
not,  forgive  me  any  anxiety  I may  cause  you. 

Your  devoted 

Charlotte. 

P.  S.  Under  no  circumstances  allow  the  men,  espe- 
cially Mr.  Gilstrap,  to  know  where  I ’ve  gone.  Don’t 
blame  Mr.  Pinto,  no  matter  what  happens  to  me,  for 
he  objected  obstinately  to  the  little  canter  he  thinks 
I ’m  going  to  take.  Always  love  your 
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This  she  folded,  directed  to  Dr.  Bondurant, 
then,  slipping  into  the  tent,  pinned  it  on  the 
inside  of  the  horse-blanket  portiere  where  its 
rustle  would  attract  his  attention  as  soon  as  he 
entered  upon  his  return.  She  was  sticking  in 
the  last  hat  pin,  when  Marion  stirred  and  opened 
her  heavy  eyes. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  she  asked  languidly. 

“For  a ride,”  answered  the  girl,  starting  and 
flushing  guiltily. 

“That ’s  good.  I ’m  all  right,  only  so  — 
sleepy.” 

“Drink  this  fresh  water  and  take  this  tablet,” 
suggested  Charlotte,  feeling  like  a designing 
de’  Medici. 

“Oh,  no!”  shuddered  the  sick  one,  as  her 
stomach  protested  against  further  dosing. 

“Brother  said  for  you  to  take  it,”  Charlotte 
insisted. 

“All  right,  then.” 

“Wliere  is  Tom?”  asked  Marion,  when  she 
could  again  speak,  dimly  realizing  he  had  not 
been  hovering  around  her  as  usual. 
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“Busy  with  the  miners,”  answered  the  girl, 
thankful  to  preserve  a semblance  of  truth. 

Marion  immediately  sank  into  a deep  slumber. 
Charlotte  looked  at  her  watch  before  putting  it 
on.  Nearly  two  o’clock!  Could  she  overtake 
Professor  Kellogg,  warn  him  of  his  danger,  and 
get  hack  to  camp  by  dark?  She  gave  a sigh  of 
thankfulness  at  the  remembrance  of  the  long 
Northern  twilight. 

She  slipped  out  of  the  tent  and  around  to  the 
corral.  Pinto  had  Ready  — Rough  and  Ready 
was  his  full  name  — saddled  and  Charlotte  in- 
stantly sprang  upon  him  and  turned  to  Pinto : 

“Everything  snug  and  tight?”  she  asked. 

“Yis,  mom.  Oi  made  sure  nothing ’d  slip  be- 
cause yer  goin’  be  yersilf.  Oi  sure  do  be  hatin’ 
ter  see  ye  go.” 

“I  ’ll  be  back  soon,  Mr.  Pinto.  But  if  I 
should  n’t  get  back  exactly  by  supper  time,  please 
don’t  let  anybody  know  I ’m  away.  Just  let 
them  think  I ’m  supping  in  the  tent  with  Mrs. 
Bondurant.  Won’t  you?” 

“Yis,  mom.  But  ye  must  make  a p’int  ter  git 
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back  by  supper  because  Doc  ’ll  be  cornin’  in  and 
he  ’ll  blame  me  fer  lettin’  ye  go.” 

“No,  he  won’t.  He  ’ll  not  blame  you  for  any- 
thing.” 

“Oi  hope  not,”  dubiously.  “Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,  Mr.  Pinto.” 

Charlotte  cantered  briskly  through  the  small 
level  fir  thicket  that  lay  between  Politeness  Pays 
camp  and  the  beginning  of  the  steep  climb  up  to 
the  divide,  which  separated  this  little  pocket-like 
gulch  from  the  main  trail  to  Packsaddle.  Alone 
and  freed  from  the  necessity  of  dissimulation, 
Charlotte  nearly  gave  away  to  the  panic  and 
terror  that  she  had  repressed  since  overhearing 
those  murderous  men  in  the  ravine.  But  the 
exigencies  of  the  ascent,  the  necessity  of  using 
every  effort  to  warn  the  man  her  refusal  had 
sent  on  his  solitary  tramp,  to  protect  him  from 
the  jealousy  of  another  whose  animosity  sprang 
from  regard  for  her  — all  these  considerations 
calmed  her. 

She  let  Ready  pick  his  own  way  to  the  divide. 
There,  as  always,  the  horse  paused  to  breathe. 
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Charlotte  took  a long,  last  look  at  Stewpan 
Gulch,  wherein  Politeness  Pays  Camp  nestled  so 
snugly.  She  located  the  knoll  and  was  dismayed 
to  find  how  plainly,  through  the  crystalline  air. 
Professor  Kellogg  had  that  morning  been  able  to 
see  her  as  she  sat  reading,  with  apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  his  request  for  a farewell  signal. 

She  curtailed  Ready’s  breathing  spell  and 
turned  him  down  the  longer,  gentler  declivity  at 
a daring  pace.  She  went  over  and  over  the  de- 
tails of  the  plot  she  had  overheard  so  she  might 
repeat  it  lucidly  and  correctly  when  she  caught 
up  with  Professor  Kellogg.  But  when  would 
that  be  ? 

True,  he  was  walking  while  she  was  riding; 
but  he  had  several  hours’  start ; exactly  how  long 
she  could  not  compute,  for  everything  seemed 
dim  and  muddled  since  that  lurid  scheme  of  pre- 
meditated murder  she  had  forced  herself  to  listen 
to  soon  after  dinner. 

For  a while  she  rode  down  the  narrow  trail  in 
comparative  comfort  and  with  the  contentment 
of  accomplishing  her  errand.  She  was  even  able 
to  admire  afresh  the  grandeur  of  Hopkins 
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Height  and  the  gem-like  glint  of  the  lakes  em- 
bedded in  far-away  basins,  and  the  cold  roar  of 
Fourth-of-July  River  — a mere  rill  here  — a 
view  entirely  cut  off  from  Politeness  Pays  Camp 
by  the  dividing  ridge  she  had  just  passed  over. 
But  after  a while  — a long  while  — Hopkins 
Height  lay  well  behind  her.  She  was  too  low  in 
the  valley  to  see  the  sapphire  lakes;  the  rill  was 
fulfilling  its  title  of  river,  and  yet  she  saw  no 
signs  of  the  man  she  was  seeking. 

As  the  design  against  him  recurred  to  her  in 
all  its  cold  and  practical  brutality,  a feverish  im- 
patience to  reach  and  warn  him  swept  over  her. 

‘‘Go  on.  Ready!  Oh,  go  on!  go  on!”  she 
urged. 

But  Rough  and  Ready  might  with  equal  jus- 
tification have  been  called  Slow  and  Steady,  so 
he  picked  his  way  around  bowlders  and  over 
down-timber  with  care  and  moderate  speed  that 
told  in  the  long  run  but  which  was  exasperating 
to  an  anxious  rider. 

When  Charlotte  remembered  that  she  had  all 
this  distance  to  retrace  alone  and  the  latter  part 
of  it  probably  in  the  darkness,  her  hot  haste  turned 
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to  cold  despair.  She  had  now  reached  the  little 
nook  in  which,  on  their  upward  trip,  their  party 
had  rested  and  fished.  She  strained  her  eyes  for 
Professor  Kellogg  and  even  essayed  a faint  hal- 
loo. The  high,  hanging  rocks  sent  back  aping 
echoes,  which  seemed  to  mock  at  her  insignifi- 
cance, her  puny  plan  to  outwit  villains  strong  in 
body  and  schooled  in  wickedness. 

Suddenly  she  caught  sight  of  a crumpled  piece 
of  paper  with  greasy  spots,  as  though  it  had 
been  wrapped  around  a lunch.  She  dismounted, 
both  to  stretch  her  cramped  limbs  and  to  examine 
the  paper  more  closely. 

“Yes,  it  is  an  old  Alabama  paper  we  gave  Mr. 
Pinto  for  waste  paper.  He  probably  wrapped  — 
un  — er  — Professor  Kellogg’s  lunch  in  it. 
But,  oh,  if  he  lunched  here,  where  — how  far  is 
he  now!”  and  the  girl  remounted  in  desperate 
haste. 

She  sent  Ready  down  the  narrow  defile  at 
headlong  speed,  a pace  that  caused  her  to  grip 
him  with  her  knees  and  cling  tightly  to  the  pom- 
mel of  the  high  saddle.  She  had  one  consolation. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  trail  which  led  in 
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one  long  hemmed-in  defile  from  the  divide  at 
Stewpan  Gulch  to  where  it  joined  the  main  road 
not  far  from  Packsaddle,  just  after  crossing 
Fourth-of-July  River.  Kellogg  could  not 
diverge  from  it;  she  could  not  lose  her  way;  nor 
was  she  apt  to  meet  anybody  on  the  trail  which 
led  only  to  Politeness  Pays  Camp,  and  to  some 
farther  mines,  which  were  not  being  operated  this 
summer  on  account  of  the  unrest  occasioned 
by  the  struggle  between  Law  and  Labor  at 
Boise. 

Charlotte  looked  at  her  watch  — a satisfaction 
she  had  not  yet  allowed  herself. 

Six  o’clock!  She  had  been  four  hours  coming 
down  this  far!  It  would  take  at  least  five  to  go 
back  the  same  distance,  on  account  of  the  up- 
grade and  the  darkness. 

Six  o’clock!  Then  brother  was  probably  get- 
ting back  to  camp.  He  would  find  her  note,  and 
start  to  meet  her,  poor  fellow,  tired  as  he  must 
be. 

Six  o’clock!  Pinto,  too,  would  be  concerned. 
With  growing  dismay,  he  must  now  be  watching 
the  divide  for  her,  between  times  finishing  sup- 
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per  and  calling  aloud : “Takin’  it  up,  boys ! Oi  m 
takin’  it  up!” 

And  with  the  others  would  come  Slinnock  Gil- 
strap,  and  Burchard  with  his  pretended  sprain 
of  the  wrist  which  was  to  set  in  motion  the  care- 
fully laid  scheme  to  blow  Knox  Kellogg  into  an 
unrecognizable  mass. 

“Go  on.  Ready;  go  on!”  urged  Charlotte  des- 
perately. 

Having  once  allowed  herself  the  exciting  spur 
of  a look  at  the  time,  she  found  it  hard  to  resist 
continual  peeping.  Seven  o’clock,  and  still  no 
sign  of  the  man  she  sought,  unless  some  down- 
ward pointing  footprints  occasionally  to  be  seen 
in  dusty  places  were  his. 

Of  a sudden  Ready  gave  a snort  and  shied 
violently.  A rattle  of  slide-rock  directed  Char- 
lotte’s startled  eyes  to  the  cause.  On  a flat  shelf 
rock  before  the  mouth  of  a small  cave  across  the 
river,  which  here,  deep  but  narrow,  ran  close 
beneath  the  trail,  stood  an  enormous  grizzly  bear. 
Bruin  shook  himself,  looked  slowly  around,  and 
started  ponderously  down  for  his  evening  drink 
and  forage.  Ready  stampeded  with  fright,  but 
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Charlotte  felt  a queer  exaltation  above  fear  of 
an  animal  that  rarely  kills  for  the  lust  of  killing; 
she  had  too  recently  heard  human  beings  plot 
cold  murder  — one  actuated  by  petty  malice  and 
jealousy,  the  other  by  mere  avarice. 

But  the  thought  of  having  to  pass  Bruin’s  lair 
on  her  return,  when  her  load  of  responsibility 
would  be  lightened  and  her  anxiety  eased,  was 
rather  disquieting. 

Surely,  surely  she  must  overtake  Professor 
Kellogg  soon,  unless  he  were  walking  with  seven- 
league  boots. 
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ON  TO  PACKSADDLE 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  Knox  Kel- 
logg, already  stung  with  defeat  in  his  sum- 
mer project  of  passing  for  a miner  to  gather 
data  for  his  book,  and  heart-wrung  by  Charlotte’s 
refusal  of  his  love,  had  been  lashed  into  a frenzy 
of  disappointment  when  the  girl  on  the  knoll-top 
failed  to  return  his  farewell  salutation  from  the 
divide.  Had  she  seen  through  the  crystalline 
distance  that  he  had  been  foolish,  boyish  enough 
to  throw  her  a kiss?  Had  that  presumption 
caused  her  to  refuse  him  recognition? 

He  plunged  down  the  other  side  of  the  divide 
at  a reckless  rate,  slashing  along  for  miles  un- 
mindful of  his  intention  to  loiter  with  the  rocks 
and  flowers,  and  to  gather  specimens  of  them. 

But  his  anger  waned  with  the  day,  and  he  now 
sat  on  a bowlder  where  the  trail  crossed  the  river 
to  join  the  main  road,  going  over  his  magic  meet- 
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ings  with  his  love  and  the  happy  camp-life  with 
its  undercurrent  of  intrigue. 

How  he  loved  her,  yet  in  what  an  unusual  way ! 
In  one  phase  of  life  they  were  intimate;  in  many 
other  ways  they  were  strangers.  He  had  never 
seen  a scrap  of  her  writing  — except  the  address 
of  letters  to  Nathaniel  Morrison!  — had  never 
beheld  her  in  the  ordinary  garb  or  surroundings 
of  every-day  existence;  had,  in  short,  no  mental 
picture  of  her  except  as  she  rode,  fished,  or  sat 
by  the  camp-fire,  her  charming  buoyancy  of  mind 
and  body  adding  zest  and  piquancy  wherever  she 
went. 

If  only  she  had  loved  him!  Kellogg  realized 
that  his  sharply  specialized  and  somewhat  monot- 
onous hfe  of  intellectual  success  would  have  been 
roimded  into  complete  beauty  and  happiness. 
What  profiteth  it  a man  to  grasp  humanity  as 
a whole,  yet  not  be  able  to  win  one  little  girl, 
the  only  girl  he  had  ever  loved,  whom  he  would 
never  see  again? 

He  lifted  his  dejected  head  listlessly  and  be- 
held that  girl.  She  was  riding  rapidly,  though 
both  horse  and  rider  seemed  spent,  and  she  was 
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waving  eagerly  to  him.  He  reached  the  trail  in 
one  bound. 

‘‘Charlotte!  What  is  the  matter?” 

“Oh,  I thought  I’d  never  catch  you!  You 
must  have  run  all  the  way  down  here.” 

“But  what ’s  the  trouble?” 

“Aren’t  you  glad  to  see  me  after  all  my 
effort?”  she  asked,  with  a wan  attempt  at  the 
commonplace. 

“Yes  — No.  One  such  farewell  is  sufficient,” 
he  replied  grimly.  “Who ’s  with  you?” 

“Nobody.”  The  girl  reeled  slightly  from 
fatigue  and  dread  of  her  long  ride  back  to  Polite- 
ness Pays. 

“You ! — alone  — this  far  — this  late ! Now  I 
know  something  is  seriously  amiss.  Tell  me,” 
he  urged. 

“I  will,”  she  answered  gravely.  “Help  me 
down  — I’m  cramped  — so  Ready  and  I can  be 
resting  while  we  talk.” 

Kellogg  assisted  her  to  dismount,  then  while 
she  stamped  her  numb  limbs,  he  led  Ready  to  a 
patch  of  high  grass  beside  the  river.  Return- 
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ing,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bowlder  at  a conserva- 
tive distance  from  Charlotte,  and  said; 

“Now  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this.”  Unwit- 
tingly he  spoke  with  some  severity;  he  had  been 
fatuous  enough  for  one  foolish,  glorious  moment 
to  hope  she  had  followed  him  to  tell  him  that 
she  had  been  mistaken  — that  she  loved  him. 

Charlotte  marshalled  all  her  faculties  so  to 
present  her  news  that  he  would  not  regard  the 
plot  as  the  exaggerated  fears  of  a nervous  girl. 

“To  begin  at  the  beginning,”  she  said  slowly, 
“I  felt  grieved  at  my  failure  to  wave  farewell  to 
you  from  the  knoll-top.  I had  looked  at  your 
figure  zig-zagging  up  that  trail  until  it  seemed 
uncanny  — like  a departed  spirit  working  its 
toilsome  way  out  of  one’s  life.  I determined  to 
read  until  I judged  you  would  have  reached  the 
top.  When  I finally  looked  up  you  were  gone! 
You  must  have  finished  with  a spurt!” 

“Toward  the  top,  it ’s  spurt  forward  or  slip 
backward,”  he  explained. 

“I  felt  so  grieved  at  my  failure  to  perform 
the  one  little  favor  you  asked  of  me  after  all 
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your  kindness  — to  all  of  us  — that  I went  into 
your  fir  arbor  and  had  a nice,  comfortable  cry.” 
Kellogg  set  his  teeth  to  think  of  the  sweet  bap- 
tism his  temple  had  received  so  soon  after  he  had 
left  it,  and  tried  to  keep  hope  from  rising  at  her 
confession. 

‘T  lay  there  a long  time  thinking  — and 
dreaming  — about  — home  — lots  of  things. 
Suddenly  brother  called  me  and  I ran  down  to 
find  an  urgent  message  had  come  to  him  to  hurry 
to  the  Carbonoid  Camp,  where  a dreadful  acci- 
dent had  occurred.” 

‘‘Accident!  How?” 

She  told  him,  concluding: 

“Of  course,  brother  went  immediately,  though 
he  hated  to  leave  Marion  sick.” 

She  paused,  uncertain  how  to  present  the  rea- 
son for  her  ride.  Suppose  he  should  not  take  her 
news  seriously?  Suppose  he  refused  to  alter  his 
plans?  He  looked  firm  at  all  times,  slightly 
obstinate  just  now.  Had  she  not  seen  him  suc- 
cessfully choke  back  his  second  proposal  to  her 
there  on  the  knoll,  and  leave  her  with  an  ordinary 
adieu? 
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He,  meantime,  was  thinking  that  this  accident 
was  no  doubt  horrible,  and  that  naturally  it 
loomed  large  in  the  uneventful  life  at  Politeness 
Pays;  but  it  hardly  occasioned  Charlotte’s  long 
ride  after  him.  Possibly  Bondurant  wished  him 
to  return  and  protect  the  ladies  while  he  was 
attending  the  wounded,  but  that  seemed  foreign 
to  the  doctor’s  delicacy,  knowing  as  Bondurant 
did  the  strained  relations  between  himself  and 
Charlotte,  and  the  animosity  of  Gilstrap  toward 
him. 

Both  simultaneously  realized  that  they  had  no 
time  to  spare  for  aimless  speculation. 

“When  will  your  brother  get  back  to  Polite- 
ness Pays?” 

“He  hoped  to  return  by  sundown,  and  I hope 
he  will  soon  be  on  his  way  to  meet  me.  I left 
a note  for  him  to  follow,  although  I could  not 
explain  my  reason  for  going  after  you.” 

Again  that  foolish  hope  flamed  up  in  his  heart, 
but  one  look  into  her  anxious  face  snuffed  out 
the  light. 

“Can  you  give  me  your  reasons?”  he  asked 
soberly. 
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“Yes,  and  you  must  promise  to  take  them 
seriously  and  act  upon  them  as  I wish  you  to.” 
“This  effort  on  your  part  warrants  my  grate- 
ful attention  and  obedience.” 

“Thank  you.  Well,  Pinto  kindly  served  my 
dinner  on  the  desk  outside  our  tent.  Afterward 
Mr.  Gilstrap  came  over.  I tried  to  make  him 
understand  that  he  might  disturb  Marion,  but  he 
was  determined  to  talk,  and  I was  equally  deter- 
mined not  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  tent.  He 
seemed  disgruntled  that  brother  had  left  us  in 
Pinto’s  care  instead  of  his  own.  Finally  he  made 
some  unjust  insinuations  as  to  the  cause  of  your 
leaving.  I was  so  angry  I — I nearly  cried. 
He  misinterpreted  that,  and  left  in  haste. 

“After  I had  assured  myself  that  Marion  had 
not  been  disturbed  I went  to  the  knoll-top  to  get 
the  book  I had  left  there  when  the  messenger 
startled  us  with  news  of  the  accident.  On  the 
knoll  I heard  voices  from  the  ravine  below — ‘ 
that  'polluted  place — ” She  shuddered  in  si- 
lence; and  silently  Knox  Kellogg  sympathized 
with  her  horror  of  the  place  where  her  innocent 
friendliness  had  been  misconstrued. 
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‘T  distinctly  heard  Mr.  Gilstrap  say,  ‘He ’s 
alone  and  you  can  kill  him  easy.  If  they  did  n’t 
string  up  Haywood  and  that  gang  for  blowing 
up  a governor,  they ’d  never  trouble  to  look  into  a 
stranger  picked  off  quietly  in  these  wilds.’ 

“Did  he  mean  brother  or  you?  My  heart 
thumped  so  I missed  the  other  man’s  reply;  but 
when  I could  again  hear,  Mr.  Gilstrap  was 
explaining  why  he  did  n’t  want  to  do  it 
himself.” 

“Why?” 

“Well,  his  rather  lame  excuse  was  that  every- 
body, even  at  Packsaddle,  knew  he  disliked, 
distrusted  you,  while  nobody  would  suspect  Bur- 
chard,  whom  I discovered  to  be  the  other  plotter. 
I learned  that  Burchard  had  been  hiding  here 
until  the  trial  in  Boise  was  over,  because  he  had 
taken  part  in  the  bull-pen  riots.  He  was  now 
anxious  to  leave,  and  willing  to  kill  you  on  the 
way  for  money  to  ‘blow  in.’  So  Mr.  Gilstrap 
planned  the  whole  affair,  and  I listened,  hardly 
breathing  for  fear  of  losing  a word.” 

Then  she  gave  him  all  the  rest  of  the  details, 
repeating  word  for  word  the  entire  conversation 
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of  the  plotters.  After  she  had  finished  she  sat 
white  and  silent. 

Kellogg  had  listened  with  grave  attention  but 
without  trace  of  fear.  He  let  Charlotte  recover 
herself,  then  said  gently : 

‘‘Go  on.  Tell  me  how  and  why  you  came.” 

“I  have  n’t  time.  I ’ve  talked  too  long  now. 
That  is  their  plan.  I ’ve  warned  you  and  now 
leave  it  to  your  judgment  how  to  circumvent 
them.  Only  promise  me  to  realize  your  danger 
and  to  be  cautious.  Now  I must  not  lose  another 
minute  in  starting  back,”  she  concluded. 

She  attempted  to  rise,  but  found  herself  stiff. 
Kellogg  offered  her  no  assistance. 

“Don’t  go  until  I have  — you  have — ” his 
abundance  of  gratitude  choked  him.  “Not  un- 
til you  have  explained  several  points  more  fully.” 
“But  it ’s  late  — nearly  eight” — glancing  at 
her  watch — “and  I must  hurry  back,”  she  pro- 
tested, as  the  long  lonely  ride  stretched  before 
her  in  appalling  prospect. 

“Yes,  but  there  are  some  things  I don’t  un- 
derstand,” repeated  Kellogg,  apparently  not 
appreciating  her  plight.  He  had  no  idea  of  al- 
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lowing  her  to  attempt  that  long,  hazardous  ride 
alone,  and  this  opportunity  for  explanation 
might  not  come  again.  The  scene,  the  situation, 
his  love  all  plead  for  another  hearing;  let  pride 
and  professional  dignity  go  to  the  winds  — the 
high,  pure  winds  of  Idaho! 

“First,  what  motive  would  Gilstrap  have  in 
‘picking  me  otF’?” 

“Oh,  because  he  has  said  you  are  a spy  sent 
here  by  the  Law  and  Order  League,  and  he 
has  n’t  been  able  to  prove  it.” 

“Naturally.  But  murder  usually  requires  a 
stronger  incentive  than  pique.  Can’t  you  sug- 
gest some  other  cause  for  his  hatred  of  me?” 
probed  Kellogg. 

“Oh,  he  said  — that  — Burchard  taxed  him 
with  being  jealous  of  you.” 

“Jealous  of  what?  My  success  as  a masquer- 
ader, my  popularity  with  the  men?”  he  asked  with 
irony. 

“No.  Jealous  of  vou  and  me,”  admitted 
Charlotte  crimsoning. 

“He  had  small  cause  for  jealousy  there,  had 
he  known  it,”  replied  Kellogg  grimly.  “You 
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refused  my  love  with  little  more  compunction 
than  you  repulsed  his  rudeness.” 

“Oh,  no,  no!  You  should  not  say  that,  feel 
that,”  insisted  the  girl  piteously.  “How  do  you 
know  I repulsed  him?  — that  he  was  rude?”  she 
demanded  suddenly. 

Oh,  had  Professor  Kellogg  — had  anybody  — 
witnessed  that  humiliating  episode  in  the  ravine? 
A bright  red  spot  flamed  in  one  cheek  — the 
offended  one. 

Kellogg  considerately  dismissed  the  subject. 

“You  naturally  would  have  to  check  a man 
like  Gilstrap  at  every  turn.  But  tell  me  why 
you  took  this  long  ride  to  warn  me  of  danger?” 

“What  else  could  I do?  Let  you  walk  unpre- 
pared into  their  trap?  Brother  was  gone  and 
I had  to  come.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  send  Pinto?” 

“I  did  n’t  think  of  it ! But  I ’d  rather  brave 
the  trail  than  to  try  to  cook  for  those  hungry 
men,”  she  added  with  a return  of  her  natural 
gaiety. 

“Oh,  Charlotte,  don’t  joke  about  this!  You 
know  what  I ’m  trying  to  get  you  to  admit. 
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Did  n’t  you  come  because  my  danger  made  me 
dear  to  you?” 

“No,”  answered  the  girl  in  a low  tone. 

“Not  even  a little?” 

“No,”  lower,  slower. 

“Then  I almost  wish  you  had  let  me  go  on 
to  meet  the  annihilation  those  men  planned  for 
me.  What  is  life  to  me  now  that  I love,  when 
my  love  is  not  returned?  Are  you  all  lightness, 
brightness,  sweetness,  whimsical  fancies?  Have 
you  no  depth,  no  strength  to  respond  to  a man’s 
deep,  true  devotion?” 

She  let  his  accusations  pass  unnoticed.  She 
was  experiencing  an  inward  mutiny  in  the  very 
citadel  of  her  reserve  that  was  disconcerting, 
appalling.  She  raised  appealing  eyes  to  his. 
What  had  been  to  him  a delicious  doubt,  that 
moment  materialized  into  a glorious  certainty. 
He  had  witnessed  the  magnificent  nascency  of 
love  in  a young  girl’s  eyes. 

“Charlotte!  You  do  love  me!”  he  cried  tri- 
umphantly. 

“I  — believe  — I do,”  she  murmured  in  a low 
tone  full  of  awe. 
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Her  timid  reluctance  to  admit  her  love,  her 
sweet  reverence  for  the  great  moment  made  it 
as  the  sacrament  to  a life-long  commitment.  Her 
face  gleamed  as  pure  and  pale  as  the  moon  rising 
over  the  mountain  peak  through  the  sunset  glow. 
He  reverently  touched  her  cheek  with  his  hand 
as  though  to  humanize  some  saint  in  exalta- 
tion. He  succeeded.  Her  delicate  countenance 
flushed  to  match  the  glowing  west. 

“Oh,  Knox!  I believe  I Ve  loved  you  all  the 
time  and  did  n’t  know  it!”  she  exclaimed  in  sweet 
amazement. 

He  gathered  her  in  his  arms  and  laid  his 
bearded  lips  on  her  fresh,  trembling  mouth. 
Alone  in  that  glorious  mountain  valley  beside  the 
rushing  river  they  were  as  happy  as  the  Original 
Pair  in  the  Oriental  Garden,  hut  here  as  there 
the  Serpent  reared  his  venomous  head. 

“And  yet  you  let  me  go,  broken-hearted,”  he 
murmured.  How  sweet  to  reproach  when  he 
hoped  her  amend  would  be  another  intoxicating 
kiss!  “I  shall  always  bless  the  murderous  plot 
that  sent  you  after  me.” 
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This  mention  of  the  Serpent  caused  Charlotte 
to  break  from  his  arms  in  wild  alarm. 

“Oh,  go!  Go  at  once!  They’re  probably 
starting  their  horrible  scheme  there  now  while  we 
are  — 

“Tasting  Paradise  here,”  he  finished,  enjoy- 
ing her  pretty  hesitation. 

“But  I must  start  for  camp,  and  you  must 
hurry  on  to  Packsaddle,”  she  urged. 

“And  leave  you  with  no  more  explicit  under- 
standing than  this?  Oh,  no!  Chameleon  Char- 
lotte might  change  her  mind  again!” 

“Oh,  Knox!  After  I have  kissed  you?”  she 
cried  in  wide-eyed,  innocent  reproach. 

He  now  offered  the  amend  — the  same  and 
yet  another.  “I  did  n’t  mean  that,  darling.  Sit 
down  beside  me,  just  so,”  slipping  his  arm 
around  her  lissom  waist.  “Rest  your  head  here 
on  my  shoulder  and  let  me  tell  you  what  I think 
is  our  best  plan.” 

She  laid  aside  her  sombrero,  and  let  her  head 
sink  back  upon  his  shoulder  with  a sigh  of  happy 
weariness.  He  buried  his  face  a moment  in  her 
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silky  golden  crown  of  hair,  then  controlled  him- 
self and  began  in  a business-like  way: 

“You  shall  not  start  back  to  Politeness  Pays 
alone,  and  if  I should  go  with  you  we  might  en- 
counter Burchard  and  his  bomb.  I am  much  less 
anxious  to  be  blown  up  now  than  I was  a short 
while  ago,  and  I certainly  have  no  idea  of  expos- 
ing you  to  such  danger.  Instead,  we  both  will 
go  on  to  Packsaddle.  We  can  reach  there  in  an 
hour  — just  after  dark  — even  though  I am 
walking.  There  I will  put  you  under  Mrs. 
Jansen’s  motherly  wing  and  we  will  wait  in  com- 
fort and  security  until  your  brother  comes.  That 
will  probably  be  late  to-night  or  early  in  the 
morning,  if  he  gets  your  note  and  starts  at  once. 
There  he  and  I can  confer  about  — many 
things.” 

Though  in  deference  to  her  timidity  and  lone- 
liness, he  checked  the  daring  proposition  on  his 
tongue^s  end,  she  half  caught  his  meaning  and 
turned  her  flushed  face  from  his  eager  eyes,  cud- 
dling closer  to  his  breast.  He  contrived,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  to  retain  his  composure,  as  he 
continued : 
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“As  we  both  know,  your  brother  was  thinking 
of  bringing  you  and  Mrs.  Bondurant  down  to 
Hailey  for  the  rest  of  your  stay  in  Idaho;  this 
experience  will  probably  decide  him  to  do  so. 
In  fact,  I imagine  he  will  leave  you  with  Mrs. 
Jansen  and  me  while  he  goes  back  to  camp,  gets 
Mrs.  Bondurant,  and  then  we  will  all  go  on  to 
Hailey  together.  And  you  and  I will — ” 

She  sprang  up  with  a return  of  her  usual 
refuge  in  badinage  from  any  embarrassment. 

“You  plan  it  all  as  easily  as  though  you ’d 
been  engaged  a dozen  times!  You’re  not 
enough  bewildered  by  the  light  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land  before!  I begin  to  suspect,  to 
mistrust  you,  sir!”  she  chided. 

“Oh,  I had  determined  to  take  you  on  to  Pack- 
saddle  before  you  allowed  that  light  to  dawn  on 
you,  and  to  cheer  the  cockles  of  my  heart,”  he 
announced. 

She  gloried  in  his  masterfulness.  All  her 
other  lovers  had  been  so  abject. 

“You  had,  indeed!  I intended  returning  to 
Politeness  Pays.” 

“Despite  the  darkness,  the  uncertainty  of 
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meeting  your  brother,  the  possibility  of  encoun- 
tering Burchard?” 

“And  the  likelihood  of  repassing  that  grizzly 
bear,”  she  added. 

“Bear?” 

“Yes,  coming  down  this  afternoon  I saw  an 
enormous  grizzly  coming  out  of  his  cave  to  hunt 
his  supper.  But  I was  already  so  terrified  about 
you  I could  not  become  more  frightened.” 

“Brave  little  girl!  And  even  then  you  did  n’t 
realize  that  only  love  casteth  out  fear?” 

“No.  For  love  can  also  sharpen  fear  and  I ’m 
afraid  you  do  not  realize  the  danger  that  threat- 
ens you.  Those  men  I overheard  were  in  cold, 
dead  earnest.  In  all  your  plans  I have  heard 
nothing  about  evading,  frustrating,  that  bomb- 
throwing Burchard.” 

“Your  brother  and  I will  decide  about  that, 
sweetheart.  You’ve  already  done  your  part  — 
a brave,  racking  part — ” his  voice  broke  with 
gratitude — “so  be  at  ease  and  leave  the  rest  to 
us  men.” 

“All  right.  Just  so  you  promise  to  be  cau- 
tious.” 
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“Don’t  be  worried  on  that  score.  I never  was 
foolhardy,  and  now  I have  every  incentive  to 
prudence.” 

Once  more  he  buried  his  face  in  her  tousled 
hair,  and  then  said: 

“Put  on  your  hat,  dear,  while  I get  Rough 
and  Ready.  We  must  start  immediately  to 
reach  Packsaddle  by  night.” 

But  when  she  was  again  mounted  she  per- 
ceived a fresh  obstacle. 

“How  are  you  going  to  get  across  the  river?” 
she  cried  in  dismay. 

“Just  as  I would  had  you  not  caught  up  with 
me  — by  leaping  from  one  bowlder  to  another. 
Put  Ready  through,  dear.” 

“Not  until  I see  whether  you  can  make  it 
afoot,”  she  returned,  with  tender  obstinacy. 

How  it  thrilled  the  eminent  but  love-starved 
professor  to  know  some  one  was  concerned  about 
the  smallest  detail  of  his  safety! 

“Just  watch  me,”  he  cried,  snatching  another 
kiss  and  bounding  away  as  though  he  could  now 
leap  from  star  to  star.  He  bounded,  instead, 
from  stone  to  stone,  over  the  seething  green 
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water,  ran  up  the  hither  bank,  around  to  the 
opposite  end  of  the  ford,  and  shouted: 

“Come  on,  sweetheart!  Ready  is  surefooted, 
and  I am  waiting  for  youT 

As  she  plunged  into  the  whirling,  roaring  tor- 
rent Charlotte  recalled  her  forlorn,  unaided  pas- 
sage of  this  ford  on  her  way  up  to  camp.  How 
different  was  the  whole  world  now!  She  had 
then  longed  for  Nat  to  help  her  — poor  Nat! 

But  Ready  scrambling  up  the  steep  bank  drove 
Nat  from  her  mind,  and  the  eager  lover  there 
awaiting  her  kept  her  compunctions  about  the 
discarded  one  in  abeyance. 

Kellogg  walked  beside  Ready  with  the  long 
swinging  stride  of  the  practised  pedestrian,  a 
stride  that  covered  distance  with  imperceptible 
rapidity.  They  were  now  in  the  sage-covered 
desert  valley  over  which  arched  the  golden  glow 
of  sunset  as  a rainbow  promise  of  the  magic 
coming  of  irrigation  to  the  now  sterile  soil.  He 
held  Charlotte’s  free,  ungloved  hand,  and  they 
talked  and  dreamed  aloud  as  only  the  newly 
loved  dream.  They  were  thoroughly  sympa- 
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thietic,  yet  there  appeared  now  and  then  a curious 
discrepancy  in  their  plans  for  the  future. 

When  Charlotte  urged  Professor  Kellogg  not 
to  let  his  approaching  seance  with  the  eminent 
foreigner  prevent  him  from  writing  to  her  every 
day,  he  gave  her  only  perfunctory  assurance. 
When  she  planned  his  visit  to  her  far-away 
Southern  home  during  the  next  Christmas  holi- 
days, he  accepted  the  proffered  hospitality  tenta- 
tively, almost  negligently. 

“Oh,  you  ’ll  be  obliged  to  come.  It  will  be  so 
long  since  we  ’ll  have  seen  each  other,  and  then 
you  ’ll  have  to  earn  Mam  Chaney’s  approval  and 
consent  to  our  engagement.  Her  interest  in  my 
affairs  has  often  manifested  itself  in  very  embar- 
rassing ways.  One  boy  was  in  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing home  from  town  with  me  in  the  afternoon. 
Mam  Chaney  took  me  aside  and  asked  me  what 
he  had.  I told  her  soda-water  was  all  he  had 
ever  offered  me.  The  next  time  he  came  she 
hobbled  around  into  the  side-yard,  gave  him  a 
withering  look  of  appraisal,  and  muttered  loud 
enough  to  be  heard:  ‘Hump!  Sody-water! 
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Dat ’s  erbout  as  much  as  he  ’U  eber  be  able  ter 
gib  anybody!’  Whenever  an  unmarried  man 
dines  with  us,  if  he  is  old  enough  to  have  on  long 
trousers  or  younger  than  a centenarian.  Mam 
Chaney  suspects  he  is  a suitor  for  me.  Some 
time  during  the  progress  of  the  meal  she  props 
ajar  the  swinging  door  between  her  domain  and 
the  dining-room.  I feel  her  basilisk  gaze  and 
hear  her  scathing,  sotto-voce  comments.  Im- 
agine my  terror  lest  the  man  who  may  just  have 
met  me,  should  also  hear  and  imagine  I had  put 
the  notion  in  her  head.  But  how  much  greater 
will  be  my  agitation  when  my  lover  really  comes 
and  I do  want  her  approval.  Oh,  you  must  be 
extra  happy  in  your  manner  next  Christmas!” 

‘T  hope  to  be,”  he  said  sincerely. 

In  fact  he  hoped  to  be  entirely  happy  long 
before  Christmas,  for  he  purposed  making  heroic 
efforts  to  take  the  Alabama  sweetheart  he  had 
won  in  Idaho  away  from  that  wild,  bewitching 
State  as  his  wife. 

He  feared,  however,  to  propose  that  hasty 
measure  just  yet.  He  would  wait  until  Char- 
lotte was  with  her  family  again  and  this  murder- 
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ous  plot  was  circumvented.  Then  he  would 
endeavor  to  persuade  them  all  to  agree  to  a quick 
marriage.  They  would  barely  have  time  for  a 
honeymoon  before  the  opening  of  the  university 
would  call  him  to  routine  duty;  to  a life  that 
would  be  no  longer  monotonous  when  shared  by 
this  piquant,  stimulating  companion.  He  drew 
a long,  quivering  breath  of  Life. 

“Don’t  give  out!”  teased  the  girl.  “Yonder 
is  Packsaddle.  See  the  flag  flying?  Surely  no 
one  would  dare  throw  a bomb  in  sight  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.” 

They  had  topped  a small  butte,  and  there  be- 
low them  snuggled  the  low  rambling  outpost  of 
civilization  with  its  flag,  floating  in  the  evening 
breeze,  barely  discernible  in  the  gathering  dusk. 

“I  thought  you  were  a little  Rebel  and  wor- 
shipped the  Stars  and  Bars !”  he  teased.  “That ’s 
my  flag,  as  a New  England  descendant  and  a 
Middle  West  citizen.” 

“I’m  the  daughter  of  a Confederate  general 
and  revere  the  Stars  and  Bars  along  with  his 
memory;  but  I loved  the  Stars  and  Stripes  long 
before  I loved  you,  sir,”  she  said  saucily. 
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She  made  a dainty  grimace  at  him,  and  urged 
Ready  to  a gait  that  precluded  any  repartee  from 
Kellogg  if  he  strove  to  keep  pace  with  her. 

And  so  they  ran  down  to  the  rude  home  as 
tired,  confiding  children  seek  mother’s  room  at 
night. 
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THE  BISHOP  JOINS  THE  COMPANY 

AS  Kellogg  led  the  way  around  to  the  front 
of  the  house,  so  that  Charlotte,  numb  and 
tired,  could  be  lifted  directly  to  the  porch,  he 
noticed  with  an  anxious  qualm  that  the  dining- 
room-postoffice-kitchen gave  forth  no  cheerful 
light,  as  was  customary.  Also  there  was  a con- 
spicuous absence  of  the  usual  homely  clatter  and 
bustle,  and  of  the  appetizing  aroma  of  food  skil- 
fully cooked.  The  Swiss-curtained  windows  of 
the  bedroom  were  dark,  the  porch  littered  with 
papers  and  rubbish. 

He  lifted  his  little  sweetheart  gently  from  the 
horse,  bhssfully  unaware  of  the  situation  into 
which  they  had  so  blindly  ridden,  and  deposited 
her  in  a big  chair  on  the  moonlit  veranda. 

“Rest  here,”  he  said,  “until  I turn  Ready  into 
the  corral  and  call  out  Mrs.  Jansen.” 

He  quickly  disposed  of  Ready,  but  he  stumbled 
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through  the  dark  and  disordered  house  with  dif- 
ficulty and  with  growing  apprehension. 

He  persevered  through  all  the  rambling 
rooms,  for  a distant  murmur  and  a dim  light 
assured  him  it  was  not  entirely  deserted.  An 
abrupt  turn  brought  him  opposite  the  open  door 
of  the  wood-shed,  the  wood-shed  that  was  sus- 
pected of  containing  some  warming  material  in 
a fiuid  state. 

Suspicion  was  now  most  brazenly  confirmed; 
long  liquor  bottles  dotted  a rude  table  around 
which  a dozen  low-browed,  filthy  sheep-herders 
and  freighters  were  gambling, 

Knox  Kellogg  was  startled;  he  was  more  dis- 
mayed to  see  Jan  Jansen,  the  host  of  Packsaddle, 
sitting  in  the  game,  drunkest  of  all. 

“Howdy!  Come  in,  miner  Kelly  of  Polite- 
ness Pays,  or  whatever  your  name  be ! Come  in 
and  take  a hand,”  suggested  Jan  hospitably. 

“I  can’t,  Jan,  but — ” 

“Then  stay  out  — chase  yourself!  I pass,” 
said  Jan  after  examining  his  cards  and  rapping 
the  table  with  portentous  dignity. 
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“But,  Jan,  where  can  I find  your  wife?’’ 

“You  can’t  find  her,  no  more  ’n  she  can  find 
me,  thank  God!” 

The  gang  roared  at  this  sally.  There  is  no 
man  so  bumptious  as  a hen-pecked  man  when  the 
hen  is  absent. 

“When  the  cat ’s  away  the  mice  will  play,” 
suggested  another. 

“Is  Mrs.  Jansen  away?”  cried  Kellogg  aghast. 

“Yes,  thirty  miles  away  with  a sick  woman. 
Does  the  ‘little  fellow  miss  his  mama’?”  jeered 
Jan. 

“Come  out  here  a moment,  Jan.  I must  speak 
to  you,”  insisted  Kellogg,  determined  to  ignore 
drunken  jests. 

Jan  slammed  his  cards  on  the  table  and  reeled 
out  to  Kellogg. 

“Jan,  I ’m  mighty  sorry  to  find  such  a rough- 
house  here  to-night.  Circumstances  that  I can’t 
explain  just  yet,  threw  Miss  Charlotte  Bondu- 
rant  and  myself  too  far  down  the  trail  to  return 
to  Politeness  Pays  before  dark.  So  we  came  on 
here,  thinking  — ” 
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“Yas,  I can  guess  your  d — thoughts!  This 
may  be  a rough-house,  but  it  ain’t  the  kind  you  ’re 
lookin’  for,”  leered  Jan. 

Kellogg  controlled  himself  only  by  a mighty 
effort,  for  Charlotte’s  sake.  His  arms  twitched, 
but  his  voice  came  level. 

‘'You  are  wrong.  Don’t  ever  say  that  again 
or  anything  like  it  to  me  or  anybody  — ” 

“Yas,  I ’ll  say  it  again.  I ’ll  say  it  to  her.” 

“By  God,  if  you  do  I ’ll  cut  out  your  vile 
tongue!”  in  a low  but  convincing  tone.  “If  you 
mention  her  presence  here  to-night  to  that  gang 
in  there,  I ’ll  strangle  you  as  I would  a viper. 
Go!” 

A cowed  Jan  shambled  back  to  the  wood-shed 
and  slammed  the  door. 

Knox  Kellogg  loosened  the  soft  collar  from 
his  suffocating  throat,  and  paced  the  back-yard 
in  a panic  of  apprehension  for  the  delicate  feel- 
ings of  the  girl  who  had  entrusted  herself  to  his 
care.  What  a complication!  He  hated  to  go 
back  to  her  until  some  solution  of  the  situation 
dawned  on  his  distracted  brain. 

The  solution,  instead,  saluted  his  ear. 
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“Ahoy  there!  friend  Jansen,”  came  a gentle, 
slightly  foreign  voice  from  where  the  trail  en- 
tered the  corral. 

Kellogg,  greatly  relieved,  hastened  to  meet 
the  newcomer;  here  was  another  man,  sober,  he 
hoped.  The  bright  moonlight  revealed  a chubby 
little  man,  queerly  habited,  riding  a broncho  and 
leading  another  packed  with  a small  camping- 
outfit.  The  little  man’s  round  eyes  bulged  at 
the  dark  house  and  strange  host. 

“Where  is  friend  Jansen?”  he  asked,  “and 
good  Mrs.  Jansen?” 

“He  is  in  the  wood-house,  drunk  and  gam- 
bling. She  is  away  attending  a sick  woman,  it 
seems.” 

“Your  two  items  of  news  are  doubtless  corre- 
lated,” mused  the  little  man.  “I  am  Bishop 
Mathews.  Who  are  you?” 

“The  bishop!  Thank  Heaven!” 

“Something  wrong  here,”  surmised  the  little 
man  from  this  fervent  welcome. 

“Decidedly.  I am  Knox  Kellogg,  a professor 
of  sociology.”  He  hesitated  how  best  to  eluci- 
date his  dilemma. 
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“You  are  far  afield,”  suggested  the  bishop,  as 
a starter. 

“I  am,  indeed.  And  the  worst  feature  of  the 
situation  is,  I have  led  a young  lady  into  the  same 
awkward  position.”  Kellogg  veered  around  to 
where  he  could  see  Charlotte  sitting  on  the  porch. 
“Come  closer,  please,  so  I can  keep  watch  on  her 
while  I explain.” 

They  moved  nearer.  Charlotte  heard  them 
and  called  a little  timidly: 

“Is  that  you,  Knox?” 

“Yes.  I ’ll  be  with  you  in  a moment.” 

“All  right.” 

The  girl  drifted  into  another  moon- dream. 
She  had  already  wondered  at  Kellogg’s  pro- 
longed absence  and  at  Mrs.  Jansen’s  failure  to 
rush  out  and  welcome  her  with  open  arms.  But 
she  decided  both  were  probably  detained  by  good 
reasons,  and  this  quiet  rest  was  soothing  to  both 
body  and  mind,  worn  with  the  long  ride  and 
spent  with  new  and  startling  emotions. 

Kellogg,  meanwhile,  in  a low  tone  gave  the 
bishop  a succinct  account  of  the  whole  situation. 

“I  am  afraid,”  concluded  the  professor,  “that 
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my  special  line  of  study  has  led  me,  heretofore, 
to  think  that  God  dealt  with  men  in  masses,  but 
I ’ll  never  again  doubt  His  care  for  individuals 
since  He  sent  you  to  my  little  girl’s  relief 
to-night.  Now  she  can  rest  in  the  front  room 
while  you  and  I keep  watch  out  here  in  full  view 
of  those  men,  so  none  may  molest  or  miscon- 
strue.” 

The  bishop  did  not  respond. 

Kellogg  stiffened  and  asked  coldly:  ‘T  hope 
I ’m  not  presumptuous  in  assuming  you  are 
willing  to  give  up  complete  rest  to  protect  a 
woman’s  name  from  any  possible  gossip?” 

The  little  man  had  been  twiddling  his  thumbs 
anxiously.  He  now  laid  one  small  hand  on  Kel- 
logg’s tense  arm. 

‘T  only  hesitated  because  I dislike  to  strain 
your  new-found  faith  in  our  Father’s  help  in 
life’s  little  exigencies.  But,  my  son,  I cannot 
possibly  remain  here  to-night.  I only  stopped 
for  a bite  and  a passing  word  with  good  Mrs. 
Jansen.” 

“Can’t  stay!  Why?”  demanded  Kellogg, 
blankly. 
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'‘Because  I am  called  from  my  summer  camp- 
ing in  the  upper  wilds  to  hasten  with  all  possible 
speed  to  a dying  man,  one  who  cannot  pass  away 
until  he  again  sees  his  only  friend  in  this  hem- 
isphere, if  not  in  all  the  world.  Russian  Ivan 
is  dying,  and  the  doctrine  of  my  church  corre- 
sponds more  closely  to  the  Greek  Church  than 
any  here.  So  I dare  not  delay.  He  and  I have 
become  very  good  friends  on  my  journeys  back 
and  forth  in  this  beautiful,  vacant  land.’’ 

Kellogg  had  heard  nothing  beyond  the 
bishop’s  reason  for  haste.  He  stood  gnawing  his 
mustache  and  thinking  fast.  Suddenly  he  inter- 
rupted the  little  man’s  monologue.  He  had  a 
rash  plan  that  at  once  suited  his  wishes  and  solved 
the  whole  situation. 

'Tf  I can  get  my  sweetheart’s  consent,  will  you 
marry  us  before  you  go?” 

The  little  man  stared,  and  then  threw  back  his 
round  head  and  laughed  and  laughed. 

Kellogg  glared  at  him. 

"Pardon  me!”  gasped  the  merry  bishop,  "but 
^ — the  license!  Even  in  these  wilds  such  formal- 
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ities  are  necessary  and  the  county  seat  — Hailey 
— is  fifty  miles  distant.” 

“Pardon  me'"  replied  Kellogg,  sheepishly; 
“but  this  dilemma  is  excuse  enough  — and,  be- 
sides, this  is  my  first  attempt  at  matrimony! 
Seriously,  is  there  no  special  service  or  provision 
for  such  exceptional  circumstances?  No  form 
of  marriage,  both  form  and  fact  to  be  consum- 
mated later?” 

“No.  No.  Let ’s  pray  over  this  matter,  my 
son,”  suggested  the  bishop,  simply.  He 
dropped  on  his  knees,  folded  his  hands,  and 
bowed  his  head  as  unaffectedly  as  most  men 
smoke  or  sleep  over  a puzzling  combination  of 
circumstances. 

Kellogg  stared  in  amazement,  as  had  many  a 
harder  man  before  him,  then  bowed  his  stiff  neck, 
as  had  also  many  of  the  others. 

“ ‘Lighten  our  darkness,  we  beseech  Thee,  O 
Lord,  and  by  Thy  great  mercy  defend  us  from 
all  perils  and  dangers  of  this  night,  for  the  love 
of  Thy  only  Son,  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.’  ” 

While  the  bishop’s  conscious  voice  uttered  this 
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and  other  stately,  familiar  petitions,  his  subcon- 
scious soul  solved  the  situation.  In  a few  mo- 
ments he  arose,  automatically  brushed  the  dust 
from  his  knees,  and  said  briskly: 

‘T  believe  this  is  the  best  we  can  do : get  fresh 
horses  from  Jan  and  you  and  Miss  Bondurant 
come  along  with  me.  I know  it  will  be  a hard 
ride  with  a sad  ending,  but  not  so  hard  nor  so 
sad  as  any  misinterpretation  of  your  staying  here 
to-night  unchaperoned.” 

“You  are  right.  But  it  will  be  trying  on  her. 
She  has  had  a long,  hard  ride  already.  Come; 
let ’s  put  the  case  to  her,”  suggested  Kellogg. 

Charlotte  finally  had  grown  alarmed  at  the 
dark,  silent  house,  the  muffled,  hoarse  sounds 
coming  from  the  out-house,  and  her  lover’s  con- 
tinued delay.  She  had  walked  to  the  end  of  the 
low  porch  just  in  time  to  see  by  the  moon’s  light, 
the  little  man  drop  on  his  knees  and  Kellogg  bow 
hi$  head  in  silence.  She  barely  suppressed  a 
shriek.  All  the  wild  stories  of  Western  life  she 
had  read  flashed  through  her  mind  in  one  lurid 
melange  of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 
When  the  little  man  arose  and  cheerfully  re- 
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sumed  the  conversation  as  though  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary  had  happened,  she  pinched  her- 
self to  find  if  she  were  not  asleep  — not  “seein’ 
things  at  night.” 

“Knox,  oh,  Knox,  where  is  Mrs.  Jansen? 
What ’s  the  matter?”  she  cried  involuntarily. 

The  two  men  went  to  her  instantly. 

‘T  was  just  coming  to  tell  you,  dear.  Mrs. 
Jansen  is  not  here.  That ’s  what  is  the  matter. 
It ’s  a small  matter,  yet  its  effects  are  hard  on  us. 
This  is  Bishop  Mathews,  Charlotte.  Miss  Bon- 
durant.  Bishop.” 

“I ’m  glad  to  meet  you.  Bishop,”  said  Char- 
lotte, mechanically  giving  him  her  cold,  little 
hand.  He  took  it  in  one  almost  as  effeminate  in 
appearance ; yet  manly  aid  had  been  extended  to 
every  one  who  had  ever  sought  comfort  at  that 
same  hand. 

The  sensitive  girl  instantly  recognized  its  virile 
purity,  for  she  asked,  unafraid: 

“Who  would  have  thought  of  Mrs.  Jansen 
being  away?  What  shall  we  do?  We  can’t  go 
back  to  camp,  for  we  would  meet  the  man  who 
is  hired  to  kill  Professor  Kellogg.  Besides,  we 
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iwould  not  reach  there  until  morning,  because  it 
is  after  nine  o’clock  now.  You  11  stay  with  us, 
won’t  you?” 

'T  would  if  I possibly  could,  my  child.  But 
as  I was  just  telling  your  — er  — Professor  Kel- 
logg, I am  compelled  to  ride  on  to-night  to  try  to 
reach  a dying  man  — Russian  Ivan.” 

“Our  Tolstoy?”  Charlotte  sadly  asked  of  Kel- 
logg. 

“Yes,”  he  replied.  “The  bishop  thinks  it  best 
for  us  to  ride  on  with  him  to-night,  owing  to  Mrs. 
Jansen’s  absence  and  the  presence  of  that  drink- 
ing, gambling  gang  out  there.  Do  you  think 
you  can  endure  another  ride  to-night?” 

“Oh,  yes!  That  would  put  you  to-night  be- 
yond the  place  Burchard  expects  to  wait  to-mor- 
row morning  for  you  with  his  bomb  — long 
before  he  starts  on  his  murderous  errand,”  cried 
the  girl. 

Her  innocent  eyes  had  not  perceived  her  com- 
promising situation,  but  had  instantly  detected 
wherein  her  sweetheart’s  safety  could  be  secured. 
The  men  were  as  touched  by  the  one  as  the  other. 

“Then  you  rest  here  while  we  see  about  the 
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horses.  Don’t  be  uneasy.  We  will  not  go  out 
of  sight  or  call.  Brave  little  girl,”  Kellogg 
murmured,  smoothing  back  her  ruffled  hair,  as 
the  bishop  considerately  walked  ahead. 

“Hadn’t  I better  see  Jansen  about  the 
horses?”  suggested  Bishop  Mathews  as  Kellogg 
caught  up  with  him.  “Did  n’t  you  and  he  — 
er  — ” 

“Yes.  I did  threaten  to  wring  his  neck  and 
cut  out  his  tongue,  but  I suspect  he ’s  too  drunk 
to  remember  it.  However,  I ’ll  tend  your  horses 
while  you  negotiate  for  fresh  ones  for  us.” 

“And  to  leave  my  pack-horse,”  added  Bishop 
Mathews. 

The  little  man  of  God  walked  into  the  poker- 
game  with  the  same  fearless  condemnation,  but 
comprehension,  of  human  weakness  that  had  won 
him  respect  and  reverence  from  all  classes  in 
Idaho. 

“Boys,  is  n’t  it  about  time  you  went  to  bed, 
considering  how  early  you  go  to  work  in  the 
morning?  Jan,  I want  to  ask  a favor  of  you.” 

“Anythink,  anythink,  your  Reverence,”  agreed 
Jansen  with  maudlin  urbanity. 
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Anything,  indeed,  to  salve  his  conscience  and 
to  prevent  the  bishop  from  telling  Mrs.  Jansen 
of  this  jamboree.  Outside,  Jan  willingly  hired 
the  horses;  in  fact,  offered  to  lend  them,  even 
suggesting  which  one  would  be  the  easier  for  the 
young  lady  to  ride. 

“Now,”  concluded  the  bishop  with  sudden 
severity,  “understand  distinctly  that  Miss  Bon- 
durant  leaves  here  in  my  charge  to  escape 
calumny.  You  are  the  only  one  who  knows  she 
has  been  here.  You  will  be  held  responsible  if 
any  false  interpretation  of  this  accidental  situa- 
tion gets  abroad.  You  understand?” 

If  Jan’s  English  vocabulary  did  not  contain 
all  these  words,  he  absorbed  the  import  of  the 
warning. 

“Yah!  Yah!” 

“And  if  Dr.  Bondurant  rides  in  here  to-night 
or  to-morrow,  tell  him  his  sister  is  with  the 
bishop.” 

“And  me,  and  give  him  this  note,”  added  Kel- 
logg, coming  up. 

“Yah!  Yah!  I do  all  — all — ” agreed  Jan 
abjectly. 
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The  men  saddled  with  despatch,  for  even  this 
new  and  interesting  episode  did  not  for  an  instant 
distract  the  bishop’s  mind  from  his  urgent  call 
to  Russian  Ivan, 

“All  set?”  he  soon  called. 

“Yes;  hut,  Bishop,  Jan  must  scare  you  up 
something  to  eat,”  suggested  Kellogg.  “You 
admitted  you  stopped  here  for  supper.” 

“Oh,  that  was  just  a passing  longing  for  the 
flesh-pots!  Just  a ‘hankering’  for  some  of  Mrs. 
Jansen’s  wholesome,  toothsome  cookery.  I 
always  travel  with  better  provisions  than  any  one 
but  she  serves.” 

“What ’s  that?” 

“Dried  venison  and  hard-tack.  In  my  long 
rides  I ’ve  found  them  most  appeasing  to  hunger. 
Now  for  a good  drink  all  around  at  that  wonder- 
ful spring,  and  then  w^e  must  be  oflE*.  Would 
we  had  time  for  a plunge  in  those  rejuvenating 
baths  1 But  a cup  of  hot  sulphur  water  is  stimu- 
lating if  not  appetizing.  Come.” 

They  led  the  horses  around  to  the  porch,  left 
them  there  with  dropped  reins  while  they  took 
Charlotte  down  to  the  boiling  spring,  whose 
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vapor  was  exhaled  as  the  breath  of  an  imprisoned 
giant.  Charlotte  was  distrait.  She  was  recall- 
ing her  former  visit  here  when,  herself  in  one  of 
those  huge  vats,  she  played  pranks  with  Marion 
in  the  other,  her  brother  meanwhile  teasing  from 
the  outside.  Oh,  to  have  them  here  now ! Knox 
was  glorious,  the  bishop  dear;  but  brother  and 
Marion  were  so  — so  comforting  and  natural. 

‘‘Drink  it,  my  child,  and  I ’ll  give  you  a sweet- 
meat,” wheedled  the  bishop.  And  forthwith  he 
actually  produced  from  some  pocket  a box  of 
candy!  He  had  a sweet  tooth  himself,  had  the 
little  bishop,  and  he  often  found  these  bon-bons 
useful  as  rewards  for  obedient  children. 

“Oh,  chocolates!  Real  chocolate-creams!” 
cried  Charlotte  with  school-girl  ecstasy. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  bishop,  proud  to  find  an 
adult  who  shared  his  weakness.  “And  you  shall 
have  two  for  every  cup  of  this  hot  water  that  you 
drink.” 

“Here  goes!  Keep  count,  Knox,”  she  cried. 

But  one  was  all  she  could  force  down.  Bishop 
Mathews  was  tempted  again  to  double  the 
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reward,  but  decided  not  to:  chocolate  was  not 
only  stimulating  but  sustaining,  in  case  of  deten- 
tion on  the  road,  as  he  had  often  proven  when  his 
companions  in  hardship  resorted  to  whiskey, 
which  was  the  one  without  being  the  other. 
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CAMPING  ON  THE  SUMMIT 

They  quickly  mounted  and  rode  away 
from  poor  Packsaddle,  deserted  by  its 
good  angel.  For  a long  way  the  going  was 
easy,  being  a broad  wagon-road  up  the  valley; 
their  horses  were  fresh  and  they  made  good  time. 
The  clear  moonlight  and  bracing  night  air  added 
to  their  comfort.  They  rode  abreast  and  got 
acquainted. 

Bishop  Mathews  told  them  how  strange  and 
crude,  yet  grand  and  beautiful,  this  wild,  fresh 
country  seemed  to  him,  an  Englishman  from  the 
swarming  slums  of  London.  He  recounted 
some  of  his  odd  experiences  with  his  rough  but 
kind-hearted  parishioners.  He  denounced  the 
recent  trial  of  Haywood  and  Pettibone  at  Boise 
as  a miscarriage  of  justice  that  would  incite  to 
fresh  crimes  all  over  the  West. 

Charlotte  told  him  of  the  application  she  had 
heard  the  two  men  make  of  it,  who  were  plotting 
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to  take  Professor  Kellogg’s  life.  Then  she 
would  have  fallen  silent  with  fresh  dread  lest 
these  murderers  should  have  changed  their  plan, 
and  her  endeavor  to  frustrate  it  proved  vain. 

But  the  little  bishop  questioned  her  about  her 
far-away  home  in  the  South,  and  Professor  Kel- 
logg set  her  talking  about  Mam  Chaney,  know- 
ing her  unconscious  disclosures  of  her  affection 
for  her  black  mammy  would  be  even  more  unique 
to  the  bishop  than  to  himself. 

As  the  Enghshman  listened  to  the  Alabama 
girl’s  sweet,  full  intonation  and  soft,  slurring 
articulation,  he  seemed  to  hear  again  the  speech 
of  his  own  countrywomen. 

‘T ’ve  heard  that  cultivated  Southerners  talk 
more  like  the  English  than  any  other  English- 
speaking  people,”  he  said,  with  a note  of  wistful- 
ness that  did  not  escape  the  others.  ‘'Now  I 
believe  it.  Your  soft  voice  makes  me  fairly  home- 
sick.” 

“Thank  you,”  replied  Charlotte.  “It  is  n’t 
strange  we  should  preserve  the  speech  of  our 
forefathers,  the  English  colonists,  for  our  climate 
is  moist  and  balmy  like  yours,  and  we  have  re- 
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ceived  no  foreign  admixture  from  immigration. 
I am  of  French  descent  only  on  my  father’s 
side.” 

Then  Bishop  Mathews  drew  out  Professor 
Kellogg  as  to  his  usual  occupation  and  his  special 
mission  to  Idaho  this  summer.  After  a few 
hours  of  these  mutual  confidences  they  felt  like 
lifelong  friends.  By  common  consent  they 
eschewed  topics  of  immediate  and  poignant  inter- 
est: how  Charlotte’s  absence  was  disturbing  her 
brother  and  sister  and  Politeness  Pays  Camp; 
whether  or  not  Mrs.  Jansen’s  absence  had  been 
a blessing  in  disguise  by  hastening  their  move- 
ments and  putting  Kellogg  beyond  Burchard’s 
ambush  before  the  latter  could  possibly  get  there; 
whether  the  bishop  would  arrive  in  time  to  hear 
Russian  Ivan’s  confession.  Neither  was  any 
reference  made  to  the  engagement  between 
Charlotte  and  Kellogg,  nor  did  the  bishop  twit 
the  professor  with  his  disregard  of  a license,  the 
necessary  formality  to  a marriage  no  matter  how 
hasty. 

However,  light  conversation  carried  on  above 
deep,  vital,  but  distasteful,  topics  is  straining; 
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the  narrowing  road  which  was  beginning  to  climb 
toward  Galena  Summit  served  as  excuse  for 
siltot,  single-file  riding.  All  were  weary  with 
long  travel  and  lack  of  food  and  sleep.  They 
munched  dried  venison  and  rode  onward  and 
ever  up,  up. 

As  they  pulled  around  a high  bare  point,  the 
cold  night  wind  met  them  with  an  extra  thrust. 
Kellogg,  riding  behind,  saw  Charlotte  shiver  and 
clutch  the  pommel  of  her  saddle  for  support. 

‘‘Wait,  Charlotte!  You  must  put  on  my 
coat,”  he  cried. 

“Thank  you,  but  my  top  coat  is  tied  to  my 
saddle,”  she  replied. 

They  all  halted. 

“Then  why  did  n’t  you  have  me  get  it  sooner?” 

“Because  — I guess  I forgot  it  was  there,” 
she  answered  dully. 

In  truth  the  girl  was  numb  in  mind  and  body 
from  anxiety  and  fatigue,  though  she  would  have 
reeled  unconscious  from  her  saddle  before  she 
would  have  admitted  it.  While  Kellogg  helped 
her  into  her  coat,  the  kindly  little  bishop  fumbled 
at  his  saddle-girth.  Kellogg  caressed  her  bare 
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hand,  and  reached  up  and  smoothed  her  tumbled 
hair  behind  her  cold  little  ears,  as  one  soothes  a 
weary  child. 

“My  brave,  precious  little  girl,”  he  murmured. 

A ghost  of  her  usual  gaiety  gleamed  again  in 
her  love-brightened  eyes,  but  her  wan  lips  re- 
fused her  attempted  repartee.  Kellogg  stepped 
over  to  Bishop  Mathews. 

“Can  you  afford  to  rest  for  a while?”  he  asked 
in  a low  tone,  glancing  meaningly  at  Charlotte. 

“Yes,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  stop.  We 
had  better  push  on  over  the  summit  if  possible. 
Just  on  the  other  side  there  is  a little  cove  where 
we  will  have  room  to  rest  and  be  sheltered  from 
this  piercing  wind.” 

The  men  put  on  their  top  coats  and  the  little 
procession  plodded  persistently  on,  on  — up,  up. 

To  Charlotte’s  wondering  fancy  a little  higher 
and  they  would  touch  that  big  silver  moon  which 
seemed  to  give  forth  cold,  as  the  sun  radiates 
heat.  They  had  now  passed  the  timber  line,  and 
the  stark,  unshrouded  bowlders  stood  out  in 
ghostly  relief  in  the  chill  moonlight;  the  tired 
girl  could  picture  in  their  black  shadows  lurking 
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mountain-lions,  bears,  and  bandits.  At  two 
close-set,  gleaming  points  she  swerved  and  barely 
suppressed  a shriek. 

“Are  you  done  for,  ‘tuckered  out,’  dear?”  anx- 
iously asked  Kellogg. 

“No.  I thought  those  lights  were — ” 

“It  is  shining  quartz,  my  child.  It  has  often 
startled  me,”  said  the  mild  bishop.  “Now,  ‘a 
long  pull,  a strong  pull,  and  a pull  all  together’ 
and  we  will  top  the  summit.” 

When  they  finally  attained  that  bold,  bare 
peak,  the  three  travellers,  weary  as  they  were, 
could  not  withhold  exclamations  of  admiration 
at  the  magnificence  of  the  far-reaching  scene 
disclosed.  They  paused  to  breathe  the  panting 
horses.  Each  looked  upon  the  scene  with  differ- 
ent thoughts. 

Charlotte’s  excited  feelings  exaggerated  each 
peak  into  a point  of  danger,  every  deep-cut  gulch 
into  a pitfall  of  peril.  The  student  of  social 
conditions  saw  only  a beautiful  void  of  land 
wasting  for  tenants,  while  hordes  of  humanity 
were  crammed  into  crowded,  fetid  city  quarters. 
The  old  question  of  the  overruling  wdsdom  of  a 
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God  who  could  prevent  such  discrepancies  in  this 
apportionment  of  land  and  people  received  no 
hearing  in  Professor  Kellogg’s  mind  to-night. 
He  was  too  deeply  touched  by  the  bishop’s  op- 
portune arrival  and  help  in  his  dilemma.  Bishop 
Mathews,  who  knew  the  possibilities  and  draw- 
backs of  the  country  and  its  people,  beheld  only 
a rich  land  lying  fallow  until  God’s  good  pleas- 
ure willed  that  irrigation  and  intelligent  cultiva- 
tion should  make  it  blossom  as  a rose.  Few 
modern  men  are  as  intimate  with  their  Father, 
and  as  patient  with  His  plans,  as  godly  Bishop 
Mathews  of  ungodly  Idaho. 

“ ‘The  mountains  declare  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork,’  ” 
commented  Bishop  Mathews,  as  conversationally 
and  as  free  from  cant  as  another  man  might 
remark  on  his  neighbor’s  architecture.  “Now 
for  a little  well-earned  rest.” 

He  led  the  way  down  the  other  side  of  the 
summit,  which  soon  shut  off  the  piercing  wind. 
At  a level  scooped  into  the  mountain-side  he 
called  a halt  and  dismounted.  He  pulled  out 
his  watch,  turning  its  face  to  the  bright  moon. 
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“Two  o’clock.  We  have  made  good  speed. 
Now  we  will  rest  until  day-break,  and  then  drop 
down  to  Russian  Ivan’s  cabin.  God  grant  we 
reach  him  in  time.” 

Kellogg  dismounted  stiffly  and  reached  up  for 
Charlotte. 

“Be  sure  of  your  balance,  for  I feel  I shall 
topple  over  like  a leaden  image,”  she  warned, 
her  spirits  reviving  at  the  prospect  of  rest.  Kel- 
logg braced  himself  in  a mock  heroic  attitude. 
She  swayed  toward  him.  He  wrapped  both 
arms  around  her  lithe  figure  and  carried  her  to 
the  nearest  bowlder. 

“You  are  far  from  being  an  inert  mass  I”  he 
murmured  as  he  brushed  her  cheek  with  his 
bearded  lips. 

He  and  the  bishop  tethered  the  horses  securely, 
untied  the  blankets  rolled  behind  each  saddle,  and 
prepared  their  hard  bed.  The  saddles  them- 
selves served  as  pillows.  Charlotte  was  bedded 
down  in  the  farthest,  most  protected  corner  of 
the  cove,  the  little  bishop  next,  and  the  professor 
outside. 

Kellogg  was  about  to  perpetrate  some  pleas- 
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antiy  at  his  temporary  elevation  over  all  in  his 
profession,  when  he  was  checked.  The  httle 
bishop  had  sunk  upon  his  knees,  folded  his  hands, 
and  repeated  aloud  his  favorite  evening  prayer. 

“Amen,”  responded  Charlotte  fervently. 

“Good-night,”  cheerily  cried  the  bishop,  bur- 
rowing into  his  blanket  in  business-like  haste  for 
sleep. 

“Good-night,”  returned  Kellogg,  but  Char- 
lotte failed  to  respond.  Kellogg  raised  upon  his 
elbows,  and  peered  over  the  bishop  to  see  if  she 
could  be  crying  from  fright  or  fatigue.  Her 
thick  lashes  swept  her  pale  cheeks,  her  teeth 
gleamed  in  a faint  line  between  her  half -parted 
lips;  she  was  already  sleeping  the  sleep  of  utter 
exhaustion.  The  bishop  soon  audibly  followed 
into  the  land  of  Nod;  but  Knox  Kellogg  found 
the  pathway  to  oblivion  both  steep  and  stony. 

The  professor  was  sound  asleep,  however,  two 
hours  later  when  the  little  bishop’s  big  conscience, 
like  an  alarm-clock,  recalled  him  to  hfe  and  duty. 
Mathews  aroused  Kellogg  silently  and  they 
tended  the  horses  and  started  a fire  for  a cup  of 
coffee  to  wash  down  more  dried  venison  and 
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hard-tack.  When  day  was  breaking  and  break- 
fast nearly  ready,  the  bishop  said  with  regret: 

‘T  guess  you  will  have  to  wake  the  little  girl, 
now.” 

Kellogg  went  over  to  where  Charlotte  slept. 
Apparently  she  had  not  moved  since  she  dropped 
asleep,  only  one  little  curl  had  wound  its  way 
down  her  forehead  from  the  mass  of  hair  above. 
Her  eyes  flew  open  as  he  tweaked  the  lock. 

‘‘  ‘There  was  a little  girl,  who  had  a little 
curl  — ’ ” began  this  eminent  educator. 

“And  when  she  was  tired,  she  was  dead  tired, 
and  when  she ’s  rested,  she ’s  chipper !”  finished 
Charlotte,  gayly. 

But  her  spirits  were  more  elastic  than  her  body 
proved.  When  she  discovered  she  could  not 
conceal  her  stiffness,  she  cried: 

“Never  mind!  Mam  Chaney  says  ‘the  hair  of 
the  dog  is  good  for  the  bite’;  which,  being  para- 
phrased, reads:  the  jolt  of  the  horse  is  good  for 
the  strain.  Now  surely  this  wonderful  spot,  like 
all  of  this  country,  has  a hot  or  cold  spring 
handy  for  our  morning  ablutions.” 

They  put  the  question  to  the  bishop,  who 
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seemed  familiar  with  every  feature  of  his  wild 
diocese,  but  he  shook  his  head. 

“Too  near  the  top  for  a spring.  But  yonder 
in  that  crevice  is  plenty  of  clean  snow.” 

The  pair  bounded  away  and  were  soon  scrub- 
bing their  own  and  then  each  other’s  faces  with 
the  snow.  The  good  bishop-cook  watched  these 
pranks  sympathetically,  but  his  heart  tugged 
him  on  toward  his  dying  friend. 

“Breakfast!”  he  called  and  they  scampered 
back  instantly. 

For  a light  traveller  the  bishop  proved  a good 
caterer.  In  the  ever-present  skillet  he  had 
melted  some  snow,  sprinkled  into  it  chipped  ven- 
ison and  broken  hard-tack,  and  simmered  the 
whole  into  a savory  stew.  This  they  scooped  up 
on  crackers,  in  the  absence  of  spoons  and  plates. 
The  only  tin  cup,  often  replenished  with  coffee, 
was  passed  around  like  a loving-cup.  Charlotte 
in  her  khaki  suit,  sitting  cross-legged  before  the 
crackling  fire,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
modernized  nymph.  The  tussle  in  the  snow  had 
proved  the  final  downfall  to  her  long-suff ering 
coiffure.  She  had  confined  the  golden  mass  as 
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best  she  could  in  one  long  plait,  which  ended  in 
a tassel  of  curls;  her  cheeks  tingled  and  glowed 
with  their  snow  scrubbing;  her  brown  eyes  glis- 
tened with  life  and  love. 

The  good  bishop  appreciated,  in  an  impersonal 
way,  all  this  beauty,  and  he  thought  Kellogg  no 
mean  mate  for  Charlotte,  The  professor’s  tall, 
sinewy  figure,  clear-cut  features,  and  intellectual 
expression  were  magnetized  by  his  new  zest  for 
life  in  its  personal  application. 

Not  until  the  skillet  was  empty  and  the  coffee- 
pot drained  did  they  rise,  but  they  then  got  under 
way  speedily.  Charlotte  wiped  out  the  skillet 
with  snow,  Kellogg  saddled  her  horse,  and  the 
bishop,  like  a good  woodsman,  kicked  and 
stamped  out  the  last  trace  of  their  fire. 

Their  day-break  exaltation  evaporated.  Their 
spirits  seemed  to  sink  with  the  descent  from  the 
summit.  The  bishop’s  thoughts  centred  on  his 
approaching  loss  of  the  one  intellectual  compan- 
ion he  had  found  in  these  regions,  the  strange, 
unhappy  exile,  Russian  Ivan.  Bishop  Mathews 
was  graduated  from  Oxford,  Ivan  from  Mos- 
cow. 
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Charlotte  was  again  worrying  over  the  anxiety 
her  absence  was  causing  her  brother  and  sister. 
Kellogg  had  secretly  conceived  a new  complica- 
tion. Suppose  Gilstrap  and  Burchard,  balked 
of  him,  should  vent  their  spleen  on  Dr.  Bondu- 
rant  and  his  wife?  This  was  not  probable,  but 
still  it  was  distressingly  possible.  Men  so  rabid 
as  they  were  liable  to  snap  at  any  person. 

After  an  hour’s  steady  descent  they  emerged 
from  a gloomy  fir  forest  into  the  little  clearing 
around  Russian  Ivan’s  cabin.  Kellogg  and 
Charlotte  rode  on  to  the  springs,  some  two  hun- 
dred yards  away,  but  the  little  bishop  slid  from 
his  horse  and  entered  the  hut  with  gentle  haste. 
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HE  Russian’s  gigantic  frame,  shrunken 


and  withered,  was  stretched  on  his  rough 
bunk.  His  huge  face,  always  stolid,  was  so 
utterly  devoid  of  expression  that  for  a moment 
the  bishop  feared  he  had  arrived  too  late  to  com- 
fort his  friend.  But  at  his  soft  benediction  the 
Russian  slowly  turned,  and  over  his  face  broke 
a wonderful  light. 

“God  is  good,”  he  said  slowly. 

“I ’m  glad  you  again  realize  His  goodness,” 
replied  the  bishop  gently. 

“I  know  it.  I know  it  now,”  repeated  Ivan. 

“Why  now?  What  has  happened?” 

“Everything!”  exclaimed  the  Russian,  raising 
his  bulk  with  sudden  energy.  “Since  you  passed 
— I go  for  mail.  Receive  Russian  letters.  Let- 
ters proved  She  was  true  — pure  — slandered  — 
coveted  by  the  Czar  — but  faithful.  Immured 
in  a convent  to  hide  his  failure  and  chagrin  — 
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not  in  penance  for  her  fall,  her  shame.  I was 
fooled,  poisoned.  Now  she  is  dead.  And  I am 
dying,  thank  God.  My  brother,  to  whom  I 
passed  the  title  and  estate,  who  alone  knows  my 
location,  wrote.  He  sent  confessions,  proofs.” 

He  paused,  exhausted,  then  reached  for  the 
cold  tea  standing  near.  The  bishop  held  it  to 
his  drawn  lips.  Ivan  took  a gulp  and  con- 
tinued: 

“You  said  hatred,  jealousy,  malice  consumed 
me.  Instead,  I lived,  fattened  on  them.  For 
when  they  were  withdrawn,  I collapsed ; I began 
at  once  to  die.  I sent  for  you,  friend, — my  only 
friend  here.  Now  I know  God  is  good.  He 
let  you  arrive  in  time  — for  me  to  clear  her  name 
— you  to  whom  I had  flaunted,  scourged  her 
virtue.” 

“It  was  a cruel  mistake,  hut  natural.  It  cost 
you  all  happiness  in  this  world.  But  you  say 
she  is  a virgin  angel  awaiting  you  in  the  world 
beyond.  Is  there  anything  I can  do,  friend,  to 
ensure  your  meeting  her  there?”  tenderly  asked 
the  little  bishop. 

“Could  you  — would  you  — an  Episcopalian 
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— give  me  — of  the  Greek  Church  — last  Com- 
munion?” 

“I  will.  I give  it  to  penitents  of  any  church, 
when  they  desire,  need  it,  in  these  far  places.  I 
never  travel  into  remote  regions  without  the 
sacred  emblems,  and  often  have  need  for  them. 
I have  known  all  along  your  belief,  your  faith 
was  only  overshadowed,  not  dead  — you  ‘did  pro- 
test too  much.’  Now  repent  and  examine  your- 
self while  I prepare  the  sacraments.” 

The  bishop  went  out  to  get  the  wallet  con- 
taining his  vestments  and  the  consecrated  bread 
and  wine.  Charlotte  met  him  and  inquired  about 
the  sick  man.  When  Bishop  Mathews  re-entered 
the  cabin  the  dying  man  was  sitting  up  half 
delirious  with  excitement. 

‘T  heard  her  voice!  Hasten!  I’m  near 
Heaven.” 

“Be  calm,  my  friend,”  gently  urged  the  bishop. 
“That  is  an  earthly  voice  you  heard.  Miss  Char- 
lotte Bondurant,  who  stopped  here  with  you  a 
short  while  some  time  ago,  is  outside.  She  and 
Professor  Kellogg  rode  down  with  me.  She 
was  asking  about  you  — Tolstoy,  she  calls  you.” 
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“Ask  her  — if  she  would  — grant  my  whim  — 
to  see  her?” 

“I  am  sure  she  will.  They  would  have  come 
in  at  first,  hut  feared  to  intrude.” 

Kellogg  and  Charlotte  came  instantly  at  the 
bishop’s  call.  The  girl  went  at  once  to  the  bunk, 
and  laid  her  cool  slim  hand  on  Ivan’s  furrowed 
forehead. 

“I ’m  so  sorrv,”  she  murmured. 

“No.  Be  glad  — I ’m  dying  of  relief  — from 
poison  pressed  out  of  an  old  wound.  I ’m  happy 
after  twenty  years  of  bitterness  — anguish. 
You  — you  ’re  different  — happier  yourself.” 
His  staring  eyes  searched  the  girl’s  face. 

“Yes,”  she  admitted. 

“Why?” 

“Because  — ” she  flushed  and  glanced  appeal- 
ingly at  Professor  Kellogg.  He  stepped  for- 
ward and  took  her  free  hand. 

“Because  she  has  learned  to  love.  And  I am 
her  fortunate  teacher,”  he  said  proudly. 

“You,  Kelly!  That  patrician  — princess  — 
marry  a miner!”  Ivan’s  fixed  ideas  of  caste  were 
shocked. 
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‘T  am  not  a miner,  Ivan,  any  more  than  you 
are  a squatter.  I am  a university  professor,  and 
was  trying  to  pass  for  a miner  this  summer  to 
gather  data  on  their  side  of  the  labor  question.” 
The  old  aristocrat  was  somewhat  mollified. 
“But  do  you  love  her?”  he  demanded. 

“I  do,  truly,  fervently,”  answered  Kellogg. 
“Then  let  neither  man  — nor  his  machinations 
— persuade  you  she  would  be  unfaithful  to  you. 
God’s  testimony,  alone,  should  be  admitted 
against  purity  so  evident  as  Hers  — and  hers. 
Oh,  God ! such  faith  — sooner  — would  have 
saved  me  — agony  — hell  on  earth.” 

Ivan  grovelled  on  his  bunk  in  remorse  that 
threatened  to  snuff  out  his  small  remaining 
spark  of  life.  The  bishop  poured  another  cup 
of  cold  tea  and  passed  it  to  Charlotte,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  sup  it.  While  Ivan  was  recuper- 
ating, the  bishop  put  on  his  robes  and  set  forth 
the  communion.  The  old  man  lav  so  still  and 
spent  that  once  they  feared  he  was  too  far  gone 
for  the  sacrament,  but  when  the  bishop  was  ready 
and  Charlotte  would  have  moved  aside,  Ivan 
clutched  at  her  hand. 
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“Will  you  — can  you  — commune  with  me? 
It  would  be  a prophecy  — a foretaste  of  that  — 
with  Her  in  Heaven.” 

Charlotte  dropped  on  her  knees  in  assent,  too 
moved  to  speak.  But  when  the  bishop  began  the 
service  she  responded  in  a clear  sweet  voice  while 
Ivan  gasped  forth  portions  of  the  Greek  ritual 
in  his  native  tongue.  Kellogg  took  no  part  in 
the  service  until  Ivan  made  an  ineffectual  effort 
to  rise  to  receive  the  bread.  Kellogg  dexter- 
ously aided  and  supported  him  while  the  wine  was 
administered.  Then  he  slipped  to  the  door  and 
stood  like  a sinner  at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  gaz- 
ing at  the  angel,  Charlotte.  The  simple  service 
ended,  quiet  reigned  in  the  small  cabin.  The 
sun,  just  rising  over  the  opposite  mountain,  shot 
a golden  summons  to  Ivan.  He  felt  blindly  for 
Charlotte’s  hand.  She  slipped  it  into  his  huge 
palm.  He  whispered  something.  She  stooped 
to  catch  it.  Her  heavy  plait  of  golden  hair  slid 
from  her  shoulder  and  brushed  his  face.  He 
grasped  the  silken  mass  and  shouted  exultantly: 

“I  see  Her!” 

Kellogg  swiftty  caught  up  his  half -swooning 
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sweetheart  and  carried  her  into  the  little  bosk  of 
quaking  aspens  beside  the  spring.  He  laid  her 
upon  a rustic  bench  Ivan  had  built  in  rude  hos- 
pitality for  passers-by  — to  keep  them  from  pry- 
ing into  the  hut,  had  been  his  bearish  way  of 
putting  it. 

Kellogg  bathed  Charlotte’s  hands  and  face  out 
of  the  cold  spring,  murmuring  meanwhile: 
“Poor  little  overtaxed  girl!  One  shock  after 
another!  What  a sad  betrothal.” 

“I ’m  sorry  you  find  it  so,  sir,”  she  tried  to  say, 
attempting,  as  usual,  to  cover  her  feelings  by 
banter;  but  she  burst  into  a passion  of  tears  and 
clung  frantically  to  Kellogg.  Would  this  series 
of  misfortunes  end  in  his  being  snatched  from 
her,  blown  to  pieces  by  Burchard’s  bomb? 

Kellogg,  like  a wise  man,  let  the  storm  expend 
its  fury,  then  he  again  bathed  her  face  in  the  icy 
water,  dried  it  with  another  handkerchief  — his 
last  clean  one  — and  said : 

“Now,  I am  going  to  fix  you  a comfortable 
couch  on  this  bench  with  our  blankets,  and  you 
must  promise  me  to  take  a good  nap  while  I am 
gone.” 
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‘‘Gone!  Where?”  clutching  his  sleeve. 

“Back  in  the  cabin,  dear.  The  bishop  will 
need  assistance,”  gravely  suggested  Kellogg. 

“Oh,  I forgot  — I didn’t  think — ” Char- 
lotte stopped  with  a shudder.  Death  in  any 
phase  was  new  to  her;  she  had  naturally  over- 
looked the  rites  of  preparation  for  the  grave. 

When,  much  later.  Bishop  Mathews  and  Pro- 
fessor Kellogg  came  out  of  the  hut  to  the  spring, 
they  found  Charlotte  snuggled  down  among  the 
blankets  fast  asleep;  like  a child  she  now  and 
again  drew  a long  sobbing  breath  as  if  her  mind 
still  grieved  though  her  body  was  at  rest.  The 
bishop  turned  his  saddle  into  a pillow  and  com- 
posed his  small  body  and  large  spirit  into  instant 
sleep.  But  Knox  Kellogg  propped  his  back 
against  the  largest  aspen  and  set  himself  to  watch 
both  the  living  and  the  dead. 
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PINTO  ON  GUARD 

WHEN  Charlotte  Bondurant  rode  out  of 
Politeness  Pays  Camp,  Pinto  Donovan 
with  dubious  eyes  watched  her  until  her  horse 
had  picked  his  way  up  the  zig-zag  trail  that  led 
out  of  Stewpan  Gulch  and  disappeared  over  the 
dividing  ridge  down  the  longer,  easier  trail  to 
Packsaddle.  Then  he  got  up  with  a sigh  of 
mingled  regret  and  satisfaction;  he  regretted  one 
of  his  charges  had  taken  the  hit  in  her  teeth,  he 
was  pleased  he  could  still  serve  the  remaining 
one.  He  tip-toed  over  to  Mrs.  Bondurant’s  tent 
and  took  his  seat  outside.  He  whittled  and 
watched  the  trail;  he  watched  the  trail  and  whit- 
tled all  the  afternoon. 

But  never  was  his  patience  rewarded  by  the 
longed-for  speck  of  horse  and  girl  picking  their 
way  down  the  zig-zag  trail,  back  into  camp.  Nor 
did  a sound  come  from  Mrs.  Bondurant’s  tent. 
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He  sat  in  this  suspense  until  the  miners  ran  out 
of  the  tunnel  for  the  final  blast  of  dynamite. 
He  strained  his  ears  to  hear  if  the  dull  detonation 
had  awakened  his  patient. 

Still  no  stirring  within.  Then  Pinto  ran  to 
the  wickiup,  belabored  the  stove  into  a quick  heat 
and  slapped  together  a supper  of  fried  things 
and  canned  goods  while  the  men  were  sliding 
down  the  almost  perpendicular  path  from  the 
mines. 

“Takin’  it  up,  boys!  Takin’  it  up!”  he 
shouted  by  the  time  the  men  had  ‘‘slicked  up,” 
as  Bill  Broad  called  their  toilet,  behind  the 
Brown  Palace. 

Supper  was  well  under  way  when  Superin- 
tendent Gilstrap  and  Burchard  came  tramping 
down  from  the  log-slide  where  they  had  spent 
the  afternoon  laying  aside  logs  to  be  “snaked 
down”  to  camp  the  next  day  to  reinforce  the 
lagging  of  the  tunnel.  Burchard’s  left  hand 
was  bandaged  in  a soiled  bandanna. 

“Stuck  a slither  in  it?”  asked  Long  Bill. 

“Naw.  Sprained  my  wrist,”  Burchard  mut- 
tered. 
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“Got  tender  hands,  like  Kelly?”  suggested 
Broad  Bill. 

“Naw,  an’  you  know  it!”  snapped  Burchard. 

Gilstrap  ate  sullenly,  glancing  every  few  mo- 
ments at  the  doorway,  where  Pinto  stood  cooling 
off  and  secretly  scanning  the  trail  for  Charlotte. 

“Where ’s  Miss  Bondurant?”  Gilstrap  finally 
demanded  brusquely  of  the  cook. 

“She  ’ll  niver  hav’  ter  come  ter  this  wickiup 
widout  her  folks  as  long  as  Oi  hav’  me  two  hands 
ter  carry  her  meals  ter  her,”  replied  Pinto,  mind- 
ful of  his  promise  not  to  let  the  girl’s  absence 
be  known  to  the  men,  if  possible. 

“Ain’t  you  the  one  that  swore  you ’d  never 
serve  private  for  nobody?”  jeered  the  superin- 
tendent. 

“Oi ’m  thet  wan,”  admitted  Pinto  imperturb- 
ably. 

He  attacked  the  dishes  with  vigor  and  when 
they  were  finished,  he  put  some  wood  in  the  stove 
to  keep  up  the  fire  in  case  Mrs.  Bondurant  awoke 
and  wanted  something  to  eat.  Then  he  went  out 
and  started  the  usual  bonfire  before  the  Bon- 
durants’  tent.  He  alternately  watched  the 
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Packsaddle  trail  for  Charlotte  and  the  Kanisaw 
trail  for  Dr.  Bondurant.  Meanwhile  he  cogi- 
tated what  to  tell  Mrs.  Bondurant  in  case  she 
should  awake  before  they  returned;  his  new  role 
of  diplomat  and  protector  weighed  heavily  upon 
Pinto  Donovan. 

The  long  twilight  deepened  into  dusk,  dusk 
darkened  into  night,  but  no  traveller  returned 
by  either  trail.  The  invalid,  however,  stirred 
and  called  with  growing  alarm: 

“Tom!  Tom!  Charlotte!” 

Pinto  laid  his  pipe  on  the  improvised  desk  and 
approached  the  horse-blanket  over  the  tent  open- 
ing. 

“Tom!  Charlotte!”  Never  before  had  those 
two  both  left  her  alone  in  her  suff ering,  not  even 
in  her  sleep. 

“Mrs.  Bondurant?”  called  Pinto,  softly. 
“Yes?  Who  is  it?  — Pinto?” 

“Yas ’m.  Air  ye  betther,  Mrs.  Bondurant?” 
“Yes.  The  pain  is  gone.  I ’m  well,  only 
weak.  But  where  are  my  husband  and  sister?” 
“There  was  a accident  over  ter  the  Carbonoid 
an’  they  sint  here  fer  help.  Docther  and  Miss 
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Charlotte  sure  hated  ter  Tave  ye  sick,  but  they 
knowed  ye  would  n’t  be  wantin’  thim  ter  howld 
back  on  yer  account.” 

“An  accident!  Tell  me  about  it.” 

“Well,  ye  see  the  Carbonoid  people  is  worrkin’ 
an  ould  tunnel  an’  the  blastin’  brought  down 
the  rotten  timbers  an’  rocks  overhead.  The 
roofin’  an’  rocks  all  fell  on  the  min  when  they  wint 
ter  worruk  this  marnin’.  Three  or  four  min  were 
hurt  bad  and  most  o’  thim  was  broke  up  some. 
Doc  left  ye  in  me  care  an’  said  he ’d  git  back 
to-noight  ef  he  could,  but  ef  he  could  n’t  fer  me 
ter  roll  up  in  me  blanket  an’  slape  roight  here  be- 
twane  yer  door  an’  the  foire.  Now  Oi ’m  goin’ 
ter  fix  ye  a little  supper.”  And  Pinto  hastened 
away  before  Mrs.  Bondurant  could  question  him 
more  closely. 

“Phew!”  he  whistled,  stopping  outside  the 
wickiup  to  mop  beads  of  perspiration  from  his 
face  and  hands.  “Phew!  troyin’  ter  lie  an’  tell 
the  truth  at  the  same  toime  is  har-rder  ’n  cookin’, 
so  it  is!” 

He  prepared  a dainty  meal,  considering  the 
substantial  ingredients  at  hand,  and  arranged  it 
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on  a big  lard  bucket  top  in  the  absence  of  a tray. 
When  he  carried  this  to  the  tent^  Mrs.  Bondu- 
rant  had  partially  dressed  and  looped  back  the 
horse-blanket  portiere  in  anticipation  of  hearing 
more  particulars  about  the  accident  and  the  prob- 
abilities of  her  folks’  return;  but  Pinto  handed 
her  the  tray  and  fled  back  to  the  wickiup,  explain- 
ing over  his  shoulder  that  he  had  to  set  the  sponge 
for  the  breakfast  bread. 

“An’  now  Oi  ’ll  have  ter  make  up  the  danged 
sponge  jhust  beca’se  it  was  the  first  thing  came 
to  me  moind,”  he  grumbled.  “She  ’ll  be  expectin’ 
rolls  fer  breakfast.” 

The  way  of  the  one  who  tries  to  convert  fibs 
into  facts  is  indeed  hard. 

Pinto  dashed  together  the  foundation  of  the 
bread  sponge  with  an  absent-minded  exaspera- 
tion that  portended  sodden  bread.  What  had 
become  of  Charlotte?  Then  he  crept  out  of  the 
wickiup  and,  first  making  sure  Mrs.  Bondurant’s 
curtain  was  down,  he  got  his  blankets  from  the 
bunk-house,  stealthily  replenished  the  fire,  and 
rolled  himself  in  his  cover  to  take  a well-earned 
rest. 
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“That  you,  Pinto?”  asked  Mrs.  Bondurant 
nervously. 

“Yas ’m,”  replied  Pinto,  feigning  drowsiness. 

“You  don’t  see  or  hear  any  sign  of  them  re- 
turning?” 

“No ’m.  But  it ’s  such  a broight  moonlight 
noight,  they  ’re  loikely  ter  roide  in  anny  minute. 
Don’t  be  onasy.” 

“I ’m  not,  thanks  to  you.” 

“Now,”  thought  Pinto,  “Oi  Ve  done  me 
dumdest  an’  it ’s  up  ter  thim  ter  git  back  here 
before  she ’s  scared  inter  fits  an’  the  whol’  outfit 
in  er  stew.  Oi  mistrust  me  Oi  ought  ter  put 
them  on  the  s’arch  fer  Miss  Charlotte  this  min- 
ute. Where  can  the  gur-rl  be?” 

Pinto  intended  to  sleep  with  one  eye  and  both 
ears  open,  but  soon  all  his  senses  were  sealed  in 
slumber. 

His  unexpected  bivouac  made  Burchard’s 
entry  of  the  commissary,  his  job  there,  and  his 
get-away  more  difficult,  but  also  more  zestful 
to  that  seasoned  villain.  With  the  newly  con- 
trived bomb  in  his  pocket,  he  crept  along  the 
shadowy  side  of  the  Packsaddle  trail.  When  he 
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reached  the  divide,  he  sat  down  to  get  his  second 
wind. 

“Good-bye,  Miss  Politeness  Pays!  Camp?” 
He  snorted  in  disgust.  “You’re  an  old  ladies’ 
home!  Wonder  if  my  nails  need  scrapin’  an’ 
my  hat’s  on  straight!  Oh,  you  Pinto!  is  the 
fudge  burnin’?  Politeness  may  pay  some  peo- 
ple, but  devilment  has  alius  paid,  besides  bein’  a 
damn  sight  more  fun.  So  here  goes,  to  make 
a hundred  dollars  on  the  side  an’  my  way  back 
to  town  at  the  same  time.” 

He  plunged  down  the  farther  trail  at  a reck- 
less gait. 

The  cold,  bright  night  passed.  Dayhght 
came,  but  neither  Charlotte  nor  Dr.  Bondurant 
had  arrived.  When  Pinto,  refreshed  by  his 
open-air  sleep,  aroused  to  this  fact,  he  hastened 
to  slip  out  of  range  of  possible  inquiries  from 
Mrs.  Bondurant.  He  got  breakfast  ready  long 
before  the  usual  hour,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
neutral  ground  between  the  wickiup  and  the 
tent.  A distant  clatter  of  dislodged  stones 
turned  his  face  eagerly  toward  the  Kanisaw  trail. 
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There  was  Dr.  Bondurant  lunging  and  plunging 
down  the  abandoned  route. 

Pinto  hastened  to  meet  him  out  of  ear-shot  of 
the  awakening  camp. 

“Hello,  Pinto,”  returned  Dr.  Bondurant.  “I 
could  n’t  get  back  last  night.  I eased  one  poor 
fellow’s  end  and  dressed  all  the  wounded.  A 
doctor  from  Ketchum  will  come  this  morning 
and  take  charge.  How ’s  everything  here?  My 
wife  better?” 

“Yis.  But  Miss  Charlotte ’s  gone,”  blurted 
Pinto,  thankful  to  share  his  consuming  anxiety. 

“Charlotte  gone!  When?  Where?”  shouted 
Bondurant,  wildly. 

“Sh  — sh — The  min  don’t  know  it  yet. 
An’  Oi  have  made  yer  woife  think  she  is  wid 
you.  The  suspense ’d  have  killed  her.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  gratefully  agreed  the  doctor,  “but 
tell  me  when  Charlotte  left,  and  why  and  where 
she  went.” 

“Oi  don’t  know  much  ter  tell.  Afther  ye  left 
she  stayed  around  Mrs.  Bondurant  until  afther 
dinner.  Oi  took  hers  ter  her.  Thin  she  wint  up 
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ter  that  little  place  Kelly  loiked  ter  stay  so  much” 
— indicating  the  knoll — ‘‘and  whin  she  came 
down  she  had  a book  in  her  hand.  She  looked 
worrit  or  scared,  though  she  troied  ter  hoide  it. 
She  began  ter  wheedle  me  ter  saddle  Ready  so 
she  could  go  ter  roide.  Oi  done  me  best  ter  kape 
her  from  goin’  but  she  jhust  would  go.  Miss 
Charlotte  is  the  swatest  girl  in  the  worrld,  but  ye 
know,  Docther,  she  is  a — leetle — ” 

“Yes,  yes,  she  certainly  is.  Go  on.” 

“At  first  she  siz  she ’d  be  back  shortly,  but 
jhust  before  she  rode  off  she  asked  me  ef  she 
didn’t  git  back  by  supper  not  ter  let  the  boys 
know  she  was  gone.  So  Oi  made  ’em  think  she 
was  in  the  tint  wid  Mrs.  Bondurant  an’  Oi  made 
yer  woife  think  she  was  wid  ye.  But  where 
she  wint,  nor  why  she  has  n’t  come  back,  it  is  not 
me  that  can  tell  ye,  sorr,”  ended  the  poor  fellow 
pitifully. 

“What  do  you  think?  What  trail  did  she 
take?”  the  doctor  though  anxious,  had  controlled 
his  first  wild  alarm.  Charlotte  had  evidently 
planned  this  trip  for  a purpose,  and  he  had  con- 
fidence in  her  reasons  and  her  judgment.  But 
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he  thought  the  situation  justified  another  strong 
cigar. 

“She  wint  up  the  Packsaddle  trail.  Oi  be 
thinkin’  she  wanted  ter  overtake  Kelly  fer  some 
r’ason.  Maybe  thet  book  she  brought  down 
from  the  knoll  was  his.  Ye  know  he  set  a heap 
o’  store  by  his  books.  She  knew  he  was  walkin’ 
and  maybe  she  thought  she ’d  soon  catch  him.” 

“Probably  that ’s  why  she  went.  But  why 
hasn’t  she  returned?”  wondered  Doctor  Bondu- 
rant,  all  his  fears  trooping  back. 

“ ’T  is  thet  same  Oi ’d  loike  ter  be  knowin’ 
mesilf.  But  she  laid  stress  on  the  boys  not 
foindin’  she  was  gone,  so  they  must  n’t  see  us 
hob-nobbing  this  way.  Oi  ’ll  get  breakfast  over 
wid  as  quick  as  Oi  kin,  then  ye  kin  tell  me  what 
yer  goin’  ter  do  an’  ef  Oi  kin  help  anny,  pl’ase 
count  me  in.” 

Breakfast  was  nearly  over  when  Doctor  Bon- 
durant  entered  the  wickiup.  The  men  plied 
him  with  questions  about  the  accident  at  the 
Carbonoid  and  the  injured  miners.  He  an- 
swered cheerfully  and  fully.  He  also  ate  heart- 
ily, with  well-concealed  effort  and  purpose. 
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When  the  men  were  leaving,  Gilstrap  came  over 
to  the  doctor’s  table. 

‘‘Where ’s  Burchard?”  asked  Bondurant,  to 
forestall  Gilstrap. 

“Laid  off  with  a sprained  wrist.  You  was  n’t 
here  to  fix  it,  so  last  night  when  it  got  to  hurtin’ 
like  hell,  he  struck  out  for  Packsaddle  to  bathe 
it  in  that  water,”  explained  Gilstrap  glibly. 

“Sorry  to  lose  a man  just  now.  I wanted  you 
to  bring  up  the  output  this  month.  I ’ve  got  to 
go  to  Hailey  soon  to  file  those  new  claims  and 
to  attend  to  some  other  business.  I ’ll  leave 
everything  here  more  than  ever  in  your  charge, 
but  I want  better  results.  So  I ’m  particularly 
sorry  to  lose  a man  just  now.  Suppose  you  take 
Burchard’s  place  at  the  drill  until  he  gets  back?” 
suggested  Bondurant,  hoping  thus  to  get  rid  of 
Gilstrap  that  morning.  He  could  then  sud- 
denly decide  to  leave  for  Hailey  and  nobody  but 
Pinto  would  know  that  Charlotte  as  well  as 
Marion  did  not  go  with  him. 

“All  right,”  agreed  Gilstrap,  who  hated  work 
like  an  Indian.  “I ’d  better  start  in  right  now,” 
he  added  suddenly,  struck  with  how  much  this 
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would  strengthen  his  alibi  in  case  he  were  sus- 
pected of  Kelly’s  murder. 

‘‘How  are  the  ladies  this  morning?”  he  asked, 
rising,  and  stretching  already  at  the  bare  thought 
of  work. 

“They  ’re  well,  thank  you,  but  lazy.  Pinto,  if 
you  ’ll  fix  their  breakfast,  I ’ll  take  it  over  to  the 
tent,”  said  the  doctor  for  Gilstrap’s  benefit. 

When  the  superintendent  had  joined  the  men 
struggling  up  the  incline  to  the  mines,  Bondu- 
rant  said  to  Pinto  in  a rapid  undertone: 

“Leave  some  breakfast  on  the  table  for  Mrs. 
Bondurant  and  put  up  a substantial  box  of  lunch 
for  us.  I found  a note  in  the  tent  from  my  sis- 
ter. You  were  right  about  her  finding  some 
cause  to  follow  — er  — Kelly,  though  she  did  n’t 
state  just  what  it  was.  She  depended  on  my  re- 
turning yesterday  afternoon,  getting  this  note, 
and  coming  to  meet  her.  I can’t  help  being 
alarmed  at  her  continued  absence  — there  are  a 
dozen  horrible  possibilities.  But  my  wife  — by 
the  way,  after  her  first  panic  about  Charlotte  she 
has  rallied  and  is  packing  to  start  as  soon  as 
the  men  are  out  of  the  way  — my  wife  thinks 
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Charlotte  probably  followed  Kello-y  farther 
than  she  intended  and  decided  to  go  on  to  Pack- 
saddle  to  Mrs.  Jansen.” 

“Oi  hope  so,”  earnestly  ejaculated  Pinto. 

‘T  am  going  to  think  so,  as  long  as  I can.  If 
she  is  all  right  we  shall  keep  on  down  to  Hailey, 
so  don’t  worry  — no  news  will  be  good  news! 
Here ’s  Mrs.  Bondurant  now.” 

Marion,  equal  to  the  situation,  was  already  in 
riding  dress. 

“Good-morning,  Pinto.  I can’t  thank  you 
enough  for  your  thoughtfulness  of  me  last 
night,”  she  began. 

“Nor  can  I,”  interposed  the  doctor,  warmly. 

“You  saved  me  a night  of  anxiety  which 
would  have  unfitted  me  for  this  trip.” 

“Is  everything  packed?”  asked  Dr.  Bondurant. 

“Yes.” 

“Then  Pinto  and  I ’ll  load  the  pack-horse 
while  you  eat.  We ’ve  no  time  to  waste,”  he 
urged,  as  fresh  fears  for  his  sister  crowded  upon 
him. 

They  were  soon  mounted  and  ready  to  leave 
Politeness  Pays. 
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‘‘Ef  ye  have  a chance,  pFase  send  me  soom 
wor-rd,”  asked  Pinto  in  a low  voice  of  Bondu- 
rant. 

‘T  certainly  will.  I feel  sure  we  will  find  her 
returning  here  or  at  Packsaddle.  If  some  acci- 
dent has  happened  to  her  you  will  soon  know  it 
— bad  news  travels  fast.  So  long  to  you,  Don- 
ovan,” and  Dr.  Bondurant  grasped  the  cook’s 
hand  gratefully. 

Marion  also  laid  her  slim  hand  in  his  and  gave 
him  a long  look  of  gratitude  that  repaid  him  for 
all  his  agony  of  diplomacy. 

“Thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  all  of  us,” 
she  said. 

“An’  ye  don’t  blame  me  fer  lettin’  Miss  Char- 
lotte go?”  Pinto  asked  anxiously. 

“No,  indeed.  We  both  have  had  to  let’  Char- 
lotte do  things  she  had  determined  to  do.  And 
she  said  in  her  note  that  ‘no  matter  what  hap- 
pened, Mr.  Pinto  was  not  to  be  blamed.’  ” 

“She  did?  She  took  the  throuble  ter  put  thet 
in?  God  bless  her  ginerous  sowl!”  exclaimed 
Pinto,  turning  away  his  suffused  eyes. 

“Good-bye.” 
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‘‘Good-bye  ter  ye  both  an’  me  gratings  ter 
her.” 

With  their  early  start  and  fresh  horses  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Bondurant  made  good  time  to  Pack- 
saddle.  Meeting  no  one  on  the  trail  they  had 
become  satisfied  that  Charlotte  was  with  Mrs. 
Jansen. 

“She  knows  I contemplate  this  trip  to  Hailey 
and  thinks  she  will  only  hasten  it  and  save  her- 
self the  double  ride.  But  she ’s  very  thoughtless 
of  our  anxiety  and  I shall  tell  her  so,”  argued 
Dr.  Bondurant,  whose  anger  rose  as  his  fears 
subsided. 

“Charlotte  is  n’t  usually  inconsiderate,”  re- 
plied Marion  loyally. 

They  arrived  at  Packsaddle  soon  after  noon. 
They  found  the  place  as  dirty  and  dishevelled 
as  had  Charlotte  and  Kellogg  the  night  before, 
and  more  deserted.  Not  only  were  Packsaddle’s 
good  fairies  gone,  but  also  the  seven  bad  ones 
who  had  rushed  in  to  drink  and  gamble.  The 
desolate  place  struck  fresh  terror  to  the  Bondu- 
rants’  hearts. 

Marion,  white  and  spent,  took  the  same  chair 
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on  the  porch  that  Charlotte  had  rested  in.  Dr. 
Bondurant  stamped  and  hallooed  from  room  to 
room  until  he  finally  routed  Jan  Jansen  from  his 
drunken  stupor. 

“Where’s  everybody?  What’s  the  matter?” 
demanded  Bondurant. 

A shake  of  Jan’s  tousled  tow  head  was  the 
only  answer. 

“Where ’s  your  wife?” 

Another  sullen  shake  of  the  head. 

“Has  my  sister  been  here?  ” 

Another  shake. 

“Answer  me,  man!  Come  out  here.  I ’ll 
wake  you,”  he  exclaimed. 

The  exasperated  doctor  seized  Jan  and  pushed 
him  to  the  cold  spring,  doused  his  head  under 
again  and  again  until  the  fellow’s  daze  was 
broken. 

“Now,  then!  Has  my  sister  been  here?” 

“Yas.” 

“Where  is  she  now?” 

“I  not  know.  He  left  a note  for  you,”  said 
Jan,  fumbling  in  his  blouse. 

“He?  Who?” 
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“Kelly.  Here,”  at  last  producing  the  note. 

Bondurant  glanced  eagerly  through  it.  He 
put  it  carefully  in  his  pocket  as  much  mystified 
and  more  worried  than  before,  though  Kellogg 
had  touched  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  Bur- 
chard-Gilstrap  conspiracy  that  had  started  Char- 
lotte after  him. 

He  cleared  his  countenance  with  an  effort  and 
returned  to  his  wife. 

“Kellogg  left  a note  for  me,”  he  told  her 
carelessly.  “It ’s  all  right.  You  very  nearly 
guessed  the  situation.  She  followed  him  too  far 
and  they  came  on  here  to  Mrs.  Jansen.  Find- 
ing her  gone  to  a sick  friend,  and  a drunken 
revel  in  progress  here,  they  were  compelled  to 
ride  on  with  Bishop  Mathews,  who  stopped  here 
a few  moments  on  his  way  to  Russian  Ivan,  who 
is  desperately  ill.” 

“But  why  did  Charlotte  start  on  such  an  er- 
rand? Why  did  she  leave  Politeness  Pays?” 
asked  Marion  suspiciously. 

“He  says  she  had  excellent  reasons  — he  also 
says  they  ’re  engaged,”  added  the  wily  husband, 
who  had  no  idea  of  harassing  his  delicate  wife 
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with  the  heinous  plot  Kellogg  had  outlined  for 
Bondurant’s  warning. 

“Engaged!  Then  she  followed  him  to  tell 
him  she ’d  changed  her  mind!  You  know  she 
had  refused  him.” 

“Of  course.  Wouldn’t  Kellogg  naturally 
call  that  an  excellent  reason?” 

“Engaged!  Professor  Kellogg  is  a fine  man 
but  he  ’ll  take  her  so  far  from  us.” 

“That ’s  true,  but  we  will  insist  on  a long  en- 
gagement. Now,  my  dear,  you  and  I will  go 
take  a plunge  in  that  wonderful  water.  Then 
you  must  lie  down  in  the  front  room  and  rest, 
while  Jan  and  I hitch  up  the  buckboard  and  stow 
in  our  luggage.  Then  we  ’ll  be  off  to  Russian 
Ivan’s  and  try  to  catch  this  engaged  couple  who 
are  roaming  the  country  with  a bishop  before 
they  decide  to  get  married.” 

“Married!  Do  you  suppose  they  would  do 
such  a thing!”  exclaimed  Marion,  startled. 

“Well,  my  dear,  others  have,  under  less  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,”  replied  the  doctor, 
pinching  her  pale  cheek. 

Marion  smiled  indulgently.  She  realized  his 
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levity  was  assumed  to  hide  some  new  anxiety  but 
like  a wise  woman  she  was  willing  to  bide  his 
time  to  share  it. 

But  Jan  was  so  stupid  from  his  spree  that 
Dr.  Bondurant  had  to  make  his  preparations 
alone,  and  the  afternoon  was  waning  when  they 
again  got  started.  At  first  they  sped  rapidly 
along  the  level  valley  road  behind  Brown  Bess 
and  Charley-horse.  They  had  ridden  these  ani- 
mals down  in  order  to  use  them  to  the  buckboard 
which  was  kept  at  Packsaddle,  as  the  trail  to 
Politeness  Pays  was  impassable  to  a vehicle. 
Twilight  found  them  only  beginning  the  long 
pull  to  Galena  Summit.  The  road  was  nar- 
rower, steeper;  but  the  horses,  despite  their  re- 
cent saddle^  use,  were  pulling  steadily  and  evenly. 

Suddenly  they  snorted,  swerved,  reared. 
Bondurant  got  them,  under  control  and  tried  to 
force  them  forward.  He  urged  them  on  only  to 
find  the  road  almost  blocked  by  a fresh  fall  of 
stones.  He  leapt  to  their  heads  and  holding 
them,  said  to  his  wife: 

“Get  out  and  go  down  to  that  little  level  place 
until  I can  clear  the  road.” 
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He  quieted  the  horses,  still  sweating  and 
trembling  with  fear.  He  rolled  the  worst  ob- 
structions out  of  the  road.  By  this  time  his  own 
nostrils,  sensitive,  but  less  so  than  the  horses’, 
detected  a peculiar  odor  — one  familiar  to  a 
physician.  He  traced  it  up  into  the  bank  above 
the  road  whence  the  rocks  had  been  shattered. 
There  a little  hollow  was  spattered  with  blood 
and  littered  with  fragments  of  a human  body. 
Bondurant  examined  these  carefully  with  grow- 
ing suspicion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  dismem- 
bered man.  He  finally  found  the  front  of  a 
coat.  In  the  pocket  was  the  miner’s  member- 
ship card  of  Burchard. 

‘'Ah,  ha!  I thought  so!  ‘Hoist  on  his  own 
petar.’  Wonder  what  carelessness  of  Bur- 
chard’s  exploded  the  bomb  he  had  prepared  for 
Kellogg?  Nobody  ’ll  ever  know.” 

He  started  away  in  disgust,  then  fortifying 
himself  with  a strong  black  cigar,  forced  him- 
self to  return.  He  gathered  the  main  members 
and  larger  fragments  together  in  the  deepest 
hole  and  covered  them  with  the  blood-stained 
stones.  Then  he  washed  his  hands  in  a little 
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oozing  spring  and  led  the  horses  well  past  the 
cause  of  their  terror. 

‘‘Come,  dear,”  he  called  to  Marion,  still  hold- 
ing the  horses’  heads. 

When  they  were  again  seated,  she  asked: 
“What  was  it  that  frightened  good  old 
Charley-horse  and  Brown  Bess?” 

“A  dead  varmint,”  he  truthfully  replied. 
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PROFESSOR  KELLOGG  braced  his  back 
against  a clump  of  quaking  aspens  at  Rus- 
sian Ivan’s  spring,  and  looked  from  Charlotte 
who  slept  with  occasional  sobs  to  the  bishop  who 
slept  with  uninterrupted  snores,  and  on  into  the 
cabin  through  the  open  door  of  which  he  could 
watch  Russian  Ivan  as  he  lay  in  his  last,  breath- 
less sleep.  Kellogg  had  to  keep  his  eyes  busy 
to  prevent  them  from  closing.  The  strain  of  the 
last  day  and  night  with  only  a little  sleep  before 
daylight  made  him  drowsy  to  the  point  of  des- 
peration. He  got  up  and  paced  the  grass  sur- 
rounding the  spring  and  bordering  the  little 
stream  running  from  it.  About  the  time  he 
began  to  stagger  with  weariness  the  little  bishop 
stopped  snoring,  sat  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
beckoned  silently  to  the  watcher.  Kellogg  tum- 
bled down  on  the  spot  warmed  by  the  bishop’s 
body  and  was  dead  asleep  in  a moment. 
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It  was  mid-afternoon  when  he  was  awakened 
by  the  bishop’s  continued  passing.  The  little 
man  had  prepared  a simple  meal  in  the  cabin 
and  brought  it  out  to  the  spring.  The  instant 
he  perceived  that  Kellogg  was  awake  he  motioned 
him  apart  where  Charlotte,  who  was  still  sleep- 
ing, would  not  be  disturbed. 

‘T  ’ve  been  hoping  all  day  some  one  would 
come  along  who  would  help  us  bury  my  friend, 
but  there ’s  little  travel  at  this  season.  Do  you 
think  you  and  I together  can  do  it?”  asked  Bishop 
Mathews. 

‘T  think  so,”  assented  Kellogg;  ‘‘but  so  soon 
and  with  no  coffin?” 

“He  wished  to  be  buried  at  sunset  on  the  little 
hill  overlooking  the  spring,  and  in  that  long 
lacquered  box  which  held  his  uniform.” 

“Then  we  had  better  begin  digging  the 
grave,”  anxious  to  get  done  a gruesome  task. 

“Not  until  we  have  strengthened  ourselves 
with  food,”  answered  the  practical  little  bishop, 
more  familiar  with  the  trying  details  of  life  and 
death. 
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“What  about  Charlotte?”  suggested  Kellogg, 
dreading  the  ordeal  for  her. 

“She  must  break  her  fast,  too.  Then  we  will 
think  up  some  expedient  to  lighten  the  strain 
for  the  poor  child,”  agreed  Bishop  Mathews. 

They  returned  to  the  spring.  The  crunching 
of  the  gravel  under  their  feet  awakened  Char- 
lotte who  had  slept  twice  as  long  as  either  one 
of  them.  As  usual,  she  awakened  radiant. 
Then,  as  her  eyes  rested  on  the  cabin  and  its  silent 
occupant,  tears  welled  up  in  her  bright  eyes,  and 
her  tender  mouth  quivered  like  a child’s. 
Bishop  Mathews  and  Professor  Kellogg,  how- 
ever, were  so  quietly  and  persistently  cheerful, 
that  she  soon  controlled  herself.  They  fresh- 
ened themselves  at  the  brook  running  from  the 
spring  and  then  sat  around  the  meal  the  bishop 
had  prepared.  They  all  ate  slowly,  dutifully, 
with  none  of  the  hilarious  zest  of  their  daybreak 
meal  on  the  mountain  top. 

When  they  had  finished  the  bishop  leaned 
back  against  a bowlder  with  an  English  love  of 
lingering  over  a meal,  no  matter  how  frugal. 
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He  gauged  with  a practised  eye  the  distance  the 
sun  must  travel  before  setting.  There  was  time. 

“You  heard  Ivan  ask  me  to  tell  you  his  story. 
There ’s  no  more  fitting  time  than  now.  I am 
the  only  person  outside  of  Russia  who  knows  his 
identity  or  the  cause  of  his  self -exile  here.  He 
probably  wished  you  to  know  it  because  of  Miss 
Bondurant’s  wonderful  likeness  to  his  sweet- 
heart.” 

The  bishop  went  to  the  cabin  and  returned 
with  an  ivory  miniature  encased  in  gold  and  set 
with  pearls.  The  woman’s  face  inside,  despite 
her  elaborate  coiffure  and  court  costume,  resem- 
bled strikingly  that  of  the  dishevelled,  khaki-clad 
girl  who  gazed  so  eagerly  upon  it.  The  picture 
was  passed  around  in  silent  admiration,  then 
Charlotte  again  held  out  her  hand  for  it. 

“May  I hold  it  while  you  tell  us  about  her?” 
The  bishop  bowed  and  began: 

“The  last  time  I passed  up  this  way,  about  a 
month  ago  — I was  called  back  from  my  first 
attempt  at  an  outing  at  Alturas  Lake  — Ivan 
told  me  of  your  stop  here.  Miss  Bondurant.  He 
said  your  resemblance  to  his  lost  love  startled 
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him  into  giving  his  true  name,  Count  Stanislaus 
Ivan  de  Tourgenieff . His  estate  lay  in  a barren, 
rocky  part  of  Russia,  similar  to  this  country  but 
not  so  beautiful.  After  his  university  course  and 
his  conventional  tour  around  the  world,  he  retired 
to  his  estate.  There  in  his  enormous  and  uncom- 
fortable castle  he  was  content  with  an  austere 
life,  served  by  and  serving  his  peasants,  reading, 
studying,  writing,  always  with  his  books.  There 
he  remained  until  he  was  nearly  middle-aged, 
allowing  his  younger  brother  to  represent  the 
family  at  court.  There  he  probably  would  have 
remained  content  till  this  day,  had  not  certain 
exigencies  in  court  ceremonials  necessitated  a 
short  attendance  there  of  the  real  head  of  the 
Tourgenieff  family.  What  had  promised  to  be 
an  irksome  function  proved  to  be  the  prelude  to 
love’s  awakening.  Count  Stanislaus  Ivan  de 
Tourgenieff  was  presented  to  one  of  the  ladies- 
in-waiting.  Countess  Nadine  Nazamovi.  He 
loved  her  instantly,  with  a depth  and  intensity 
peculiar  to  a mature  man  who  has  cultivated  his 
intellect  and  has  not  frittered  away  his  emotions. 
Is  n’t  that  true.  Professor?”  the  bishop  suddenly 
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asked  Kellogg,  who  bowed  his  assent  and  appre- 
ciation, while  Charlotte  flushed  and  shyly  studied 
the  pictured  face  that  had  changed  Russian 
Ivan’s  whole  life. 

‘‘Count  TourgeniefF’s  perfunctory  attendance 
at  court  was  lengthened  indefinitely.  Countess 
Nadine  seemed  to  favor  his  suit,  attracted  by  his 
integrity,  his  intensity,  his  difference  of  thought, 
motive,  and  manner  from  the  ordinary  courtier, 
by  his  — but  who  can  solve  the  sweet  mystery  of 
a young  girl’s  love?  Not  she  herself  nor  the  man 
who  is  glorified  by  it  — much  less  an  old  celibate 
like  myself. 

“Well,  Count  TourgeniefF’s  impetuous  wooing 
of  Countess  Nadine  encountered  many  unseen 
obstacles.  The  girl  seemed  to  love  him,  yet  to 
fear  a formal  proposal  from  him.  She  was  an 
orphan,  and  consequently  a ward  of  the  Czar. 
Her  guardian  appeared  to  take  his  charge  more 
seriously  than  is  usual  in  this  theoretical  relation. 
Ivan  attributed  his  sweetheart’s  hesitancy,  her 
reluctance  to  link  her  life  with  his,  to  his  lack  of 
social  ambition.  He  bestirred  himself  to  take 
more  interest  in  such  things.  He  assumed  com- 
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mand  of  the  regiment  to  which  his  station  entitled 
him.  The  first  time  he  wore  his  full  dress  uni- 
form— the  one  we  put  on  him  this  morning, 
Kellogg  — was  to  a court  ball.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  evening  he  secured  an  interview  with 
Countess  Nadine  in  a secluded  nook  curtained 
off  from  a small  lounging-room.  Here  she  gave 
him  fuller,  sweeter  assurance  than  ever  before  of 
her  love,  yet  begged  him  with  strange,  almost 
frantic  fervor  not  to  insist  upon  an  immediate, 
formal  engagement.  Her  duties  compelled  her 
to  return  to  the  Czarina,  but  Ivan  returned  and 
lingered  in  the  nook,  revelling  in  her  admission 
of  her  love  and  yet  uncomfortably  pricked,  now 
and  then,  by  her  evident  fear.  Fear  of  what? 
Again  the  sweet  recollections,  the  more  intox- 
icating anticipations  held  him.  He  was  roused 
with  a start  by  voices  in  the  lounging-room  from 
which  his  nook  was  curtained  off. 

‘‘  ‘And  so  Your  Majesty’s  little  Nadine  seems 
fascinated  by  Tourgenieff!  I hear  the  little 
blue-and-gold  bird  is  going  to  nest  with  the  wise 
old  owl!’  suggested  Strokoff,  the  Czar’s  familiar. 

“ ‘Possibly,’  replied  His  Majesty  indiffer- 
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ently.  ‘You  know  we  generally  let  our  favor- 
ites marry.  Sometimes  we  have  to  force  or  bribe 
a man  to  take  them  off  our  hands,  hut  this  wise 
but  unsophisticated  TourgeniefF  appeared  most 
opportunely.  Nadine  may  become  Countess 
TourgeniefF,  but  she  has  been  mine,  she  will  be 
again  if  it  suits  my  pleasure.’ 

“ ‘It  relieves  me  to  hear  this.  For  it  has  been 
whispered  around  the  court  that  the  fair  Nadine 
has  proved  obdurate  to  Your  Majesty,’  insinu- 
ated StrokofF. 

“ ‘You  can  refute  that  libel  on  my  attractions 
with  my  authority,’  exclaimed  the  Czar  with  vigor 
equalling  his  vanity  — his  unholy  vanity  which 
would  ruin  the  girl’s  fair  name  because  he  could 
not  control  her  fair  body.  The  Czar,  having 
finished  his  cigarette,  his  familiar  flung  his  away 
and  the  two  returned  to  the  ball-room. 

“Ivan  — Count  Tourgenieff*  — sat  in  his  nook 
as  one  petrified.  When  his  thoughts  finally 
emerged  from  a chaos  of  horror,  repulsion,  grief, 
disillusion,  he  boiled  at  the  impotency  of  his  rage. 
The  voice  of  the  blaster  of  his  happiness  was  the 
one  voice  to  which  no  Russian  could,  under  any 
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circumstances,  reply.  And  Nadine  — this  ac- 
counted for  her  hesitancy,  her  fear. 

“An  attendant,  turning  out  the  lights  after  the 
ball  first  roused  Count  Tourgenielf  from  his 
nightmare  of  despair.  He  stumbled  out  of  the 
palace,  on  to  his  lodgings.  Like  most  solitary, 
unconventional  men  his  trust  had  been  absolute; 
the  pendulum  of  his  credence,  thujs  rudely 
shocked,  swung  entirely  too  far  in  the  acceptance 
of  uncorroborated  evidence.  In  the  bitter  dawn, 
without  a word  of  inquiry  or  explanation  to  any 
one,  he  set  out  for  his  isolated  estate.  There  he 
endeavored  manfully  to  return  to  his  old  routine 
of  study  and  betterment  of  the  peasantry,  but  it 
was  impossible.  The  heights  and  depths  of  his 
nature  had  been  too  roughly  stirred  for  him  to 
settle  back  to  the  dead  level  of  a monotonous 
existence  in  familiar  surroundings.  Every 
cranny  of  the  old  castle  cried  out  of  perfidy,  past 
and  present,  mocked  him  with  the  changes  he 
had  planned  for  the  fastidious  Nadine  — fatuous 
fool  that  he  had  been!  He  now  despised  and 
loathed  her  In  proportion  as  he  had  exalted  and 
idolized  her. 
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‘Tn  despair  he  soon  determined  to  leave  Rus- 
sia forever.  He  summoned  his  brother  and  made 
over  the  estate  and  titles  to  him.  When  he  in- 
sisted on  some  explanation  Count  Tourgenieff, 
thenceforth  plain  Ivan,  told  him  briefly  of  his 
rude  awakening  from  his  dream  of  delight. 

“‘Oh!  That  explains  it!  All  the  court  is 
marvelling  at  the  Czar’s  confining  Countess 
Nadine  in  a convent.  Since  he  couldn’t  palm 
her  off  on  you  he  has  disposed  of  her  there.  But 
why?  His  infatuation  for  her  didn’t  last  as 
long  as  even  his  fickle  fancy  usually  holds.’ 

“ ‘Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  knew  of  this 
liaison  and  did  not  warn  me,  when  you  saw  my 
infatuation?’  Ivan  demanded  sternly. 

“ ‘I  did  n’t  know,’  said  the  younger  brother ; 
‘everybody  thought  His  Majesty  had  met  ada- 
mant for  once,  but  this  convent  business  seems 
to  belie  Nadine’s  innocence  and  the  conversation 
you  overheard  confirms  the  worst.’ 

“Ivan  would  have  cut  entirely  loose  from  his 
brother,  together  with  all  his  old  life,  hut  the  boy 
had  some  good  in  him  for  he  insisted  on  knowing 
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Ivan’s  new  name  and  whereabouts,  and  on  send- 
ing him  a certain  amount  of  money  quarterly. 
Ivan,  embittered,  self -exiled,  packed  a few  in- 
congruous keepsakes  — that  icon,  the  samovar, 
the  uniform  in  its  long,  lacquered  box,  and  some 
hooks.  With  these  stored  in  some  city  he  would 
set  out  into  the  wild  places  of  earth.  He  ex- 
plored the  heart  of  Africa,  Thibet,  and  Alaska 
before  settling  here.  Just  what  attraction  held 
him  here,  he  himself  hardly  knew.  Sometimes 
he  would  say  it  was  the  jagged  mountains,  some- 
times the  deep  snows,  sometimes  he  mentioned 
the  luxury  of  having  a constant  supply  of  hot 
and  cold  water  without  the  tyranny  of  servants 
and  plumbers,  but  I think  the  impetus  of  his 
anger  and  repulsion  gave  out  here  and  he  stopped 
from  lack  of  other  motive. 

“At  any  rate,  here  he  has  stayed  for  the  past 
ten  years,  a mystery  to  all  settlers,  inscrutable, 
stolid,  unapproachable.  I believe  I am  the  only 
man  with  whom  he  ever  conversed  beyond  a min- 
imum of  necessary  fragments  of  questions  and 
answers.” 
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“What  broke  the  ice  between  you  two?”  asked 
Kellogg,  as  Bishop  Mathews  paused. 

“Few  people  consider  me  imposing  enough  to 
impose  upon,”  replied  the  little  man  of  God  with 
humble  ingenuousness.  “I  suppose  it  is  because 
I am  so  small  of  body  and  so  open  of  mind.  My 
diminutive  size  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  my 
office,  but  it  is  an  aid  to  me  in  approaching  and 
obtaining  the  confidence  of  people  who  would 
be  on  guard  against  a big,  commanding  fellow. 
Ivan  and  I began  our  real  acquaintance  on  this 
very  bench,  somewhat  later  than  this  in  the  after- 
noon. For  several  years  I had  passed  up  and 
down  this  valley,  exchanging  the  ordinary  salu- 
tations with  Ivan,  only  slightly  impregnated 
with  the  local  curiosity  concerning  him,  rendered 
indifferent,  probably,  by  my  difficulty  in  read- 
justing myself  to  the  change  here  from  my  par- 
ish in  crowded  London.  That  afternoon  I 
stopped  here  fagged  in  body  and  mind,  and 
dubious  about  pushing  my  horse  farther.  Ivan 
was  absent,  out  on  the  hills  gathering  in  his  little 
band  of  sheep.  But  on  this  bench  I found  a 
rare  old  copy  of  Milton’s  ‘Paradise  Lost.’  As 
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a famished  man  drains  a goblet  of  pinre  water, 
I read  and  read  that  grand  epic,  too  absorbed  to 
notice  Ivan’s  return.  As  I came  across  some  old 
favorite  passage  that  I had  not  had  time  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  in  years,  I uncon- 
sciously repeated  it  aloud.  A rumbling  accom- 
paniment in  perfect  English  caused  me  to  look 
up  and  discover  Ivan  enjoying,  sharing,  my 
appreciation  of  his  book.  We  were  both  starved 
for  congenial  company  in  literary  matters.  We 
found  sweet  fellowship  together.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Moscow  University,  I of  Oxford. 
We  talked  late  into  the  night,  and  afterward,  on 
every  trip,  I stopped  here.  That  hut  became  to 
me  the  temple  of  learning  in  this  wilderness  of 
ignorance.  At  length  Ivan  told  me  his  story, 
only  more  fully,  more  graphically  than  I have 
narrated  it. 

“Two  days  since,  a messenger  from  Ivan 
found  me  at  Alturas  Lake,  and  urged  me  to 
hasten  to  him  as  he  was  dying.  Before  you  two 
came  into  the  cabin  this  morning  he  managed, 
between  gasps,  to  tell  me  that  his  last  mail 
brought  a letter  from  his  brother  informing  him 
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that  the  Countess  Nadine,  confined  these  twenty 
years  in  a convent,  was  dead.  The  letter  also 
contained  proofs,  confessions,  that  she  had  been 
practically  imprisoned  because  of  her  resolute 
refusal  of  the  late  Czar’s  advances.  He  was  a 
man  so  far  gone  in  profligacy  that  he  boasted  of 
conquests  he  could  not  effect  and  none  dared  con- 
tradict him.  So  he  had  falsely  boasted,  lied,  the 
night  Count  Tourgenieff  overheard  him. 

‘Ivan’s  revulsion  of  feeling  on  learning  this 
was  too  much,  was  too  great  for  even  his  power- 
ful body,  abused  by  his  periodical  debauches. 
But  who,  knowing  his  history,  could  blame  him 
for  sometimes  seeking  surcease  from  sorrow? 
Not  I,”  concluded  the  kindly  little  bishop. 

This  wonderful  understanding  of  failings  for- 
eign to  his  own  holy  nature  enhanced  a hundred- 
fold his  power  for  good  with  the  wayward. 

All  were  silent  a while,  thinking  of  the  tragic 
romance  that  had  had  its  brilliant  beginning  so 
long  ago  and  so  far  away,  that  had  terminated 
so  pitifully  in  the  rude  little  hut  on  a barren 
bench  of  an  Idaho  mountain. 

“Oh,  I ’m  so  glad,  so  proud  to  know  you  were 
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as  sweet  and  true  as  you  look,”  murmured  Char- 
lotte to  the  beautiful  miniature  she  held  caress- 
ingly in  her  hand. 

The  httle  bishop  then  took  the  precious  relic 
to  restore  it  to  its  usual,  its  last,  resting-place 
on  Ivan’s  broad  breast,  to  carry  out  the  dead 
man’s  wishes. 

“Wait  a moment,”  cried  Charlotte  hastening 
to  the  flower-bordered  brook.  There  she  gath- 
ered a handful  of  small  purple  pansy-looking 
blossoms.  These  she  entwined  in  the  delicate 
gold  flligree  of  the  picture  frame. 

“These  are  for  thoughts  — the  sweet  thoughts 
Ivan  wafted  to  her  after  hearing  of  her  strength 
and  loyalty.”  A bright  drop  fell  from  her  over- 
flowing eyes  to  the  fresh  flowers. 

And  so  desolate,  exiled  Ivan  was  nevertheless 
buried  with  a woman’s  flowers  and  tears  warming 
his  cold  heart. 

“And  now,  my  dear  child,”  said  the  gentle 
bishop,  “right  up  that  little  ravine  you  will  find 
a wealth  of  wild  flowers  which  Ivan  loved.  Go, 
gather  two  great  bunches  of  them,  one  for  Count 
TourgeniefF  and  one  for  Countess  Nadine. 
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Don’t  hurry.  Professor  Kellogg  and  I have 
some  work  to  do,  hut  we  will  call  you  in  time  to 
respond  to  the  service.” 

Kellogg  was  silently  suppressing  his  desire  to 
go  with  the  girl.  This  situation,  of  being  always 
near  his  love  yet  never  able  to  say  a tender  word 
to  her,  was  extremely  tantahzing.  The  little 
bishop,  however,  was  a genuine  if  unobtrusive 
chaperon. 

Was  it  only  yesterday,  Kellogg  wondered,  or 
was  it  last  year  that  Charlotte  confessed  her  love 
for  him?  He  longed,  after  the  manner  of  lovers, 
to  hear  her  repeat  the  sweet  assurance,  but  such 
tragic  events  had  pressed  upon  them  ever  since 
their  betrothal  beside  the  rushing  river  that  Kel- 
logg was  excusable  for  wishing,  almost  needing, 
a reassurance  of  Charlotte’s  love.  Suppose  she 
had  simply  been  excited  by  her  anxiety  for  a 
lonely  man’s  safety,  and  over-persuaded,  when 
she  found  him,  by  his  own  ardor.  But  this  was 
no  time  for  speculation  or  analysis. 

‘‘Go  as  far  as  you  like,  sweetheart,  just  so 
you  keep  in  call  of  us,”  he  said  aloud. 

Charlotte  gave  willing  assent,  and  started  up 
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the  picturesque  little  ravine  which  was  watered 
by  a tiny  stream  that  trickled  from  a mass  of 
melting  snow  in  some  crevice  high  up  on  Galena 
Summit.  This  led  her  away  from  the  main  road 
from  Packsaddle  to  Hailey,  and  into  an  old  trail, 
almost  abandoned,  which  came  down  from  a side 
spur  of  Galena. 

As  soon  as  the  girl  was  out  of  earshot  the  men 
began  to  dig  Ivan’s  grave  in  the  spot  he  had 
chosen.  It  was  arduous  work  in  the  stubborn, 
rocky  soil. 

Charlotte  divined  their  kindly  motive  in  send- 
ing her  beyond  the  gruesome  sound  of  steel 
grating  on  rock.  She  rambled  on,  slowly  at  first, 
eager  for  the  beautiful  flowers  and  absorbed  by 
the  pitiful  tragedy  just  unfolded  to  her.  Then 
she  walked  faster  as  her  thoughts  turned  to  her 
own  love  story  and  the  anxiety  her  absence  must 
be  causing  her  brother  and  sister.  Could  she 
have  seen  them  just  setting  out  from  Packsaddle, 
reassured  as  to  her  safety  and  whereabouts  by 
Kellogg’s  note,  she  would  have  been  greatly 
relieved.  Then  darker  doubts  assailed  her. 
Would  Burchard  pursue  Knox  Kellogg?  Far- 
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ther  and  farther  she  wandered,  her  huge  bouquets 
finished  now.  Every  little  while  she  paused  to 
listen  if  she  were  recalled,  then  she  sprinkled  her 
flowers  at  the  brook  and  waited. 

Just  as  thoughts  of  Gilstrap  and  Burchard 
again  troubled  her,  the  tranquillity  of  her  sur- 
roundings was  shattered  by  a shot.  It  rang  out, 
not  far  away,  clear  and  sharp. 

The  startled  girl  instantly  stood  rigid.  Her 
mind  was  flooded  with  direful  visions  of  bombs, 
of  the  villainous  Burchard  skulking  among  the 
bowlders,  and  of  Knox  lying  bleeding,  possibly 
torn  to  fragments. 

Perhaps  she  would  have  screamed,  but  like 
answering  echoes,  nearer  than  the  first  report, 
four  more  shots  followed  savagely  and  with 
business-like  rapidity. 

Then  down  the  old  road  along  which  she  had 
been  wandering,  plunged  two  frightened  horses. 
The  vehicle  they  drew  bounced  and  swayed  and 
zig-zagged  perilously  over  the  rocks  and  gullies 
of  the  rough,  disused  trail. 

In  the  small,  open  buckboard  a man  stood, 
tugging  at  the  lines  with  one  hand,  while  with 
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the  other  he  tried  to  keep  a wounded  man  on  the 
seat  beside  him  from  pitching  out. 

Wide-eyed  with  terror,  her  lips  colorless, 
Charlotte  stood  petrified  as  they  bore  down  upon 
her  with  the  rush  of  a whirlwind. 
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THE  GOVERNOR  ARRIVES 

At  the  unexpected  figure  of  the  startled  girl, 
the  horses  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  that 
almost  upset  the  wounded  man  and  the  driver. 

“Get  in,”  said  the  driver,  with  an  air  of  quiet 
authority  that  instantly  calmed  Charlotte.  “Hop 
up  back  there  and  hold  him  in.  Hurry,”  as  the 
horses  began  to  rear  and  plunge. 

But  Charlotte  hesitated. 

“How  far?”  she  asked,  fearing  to  take  a tack 
that  might  blow  her  as  far  out  of  her  course  as 
her  lonely  cruise  from  Politeness  Pays  had 
already  drifted  her. 

“Down  to  Russian  Ivan’s,”  rephed  the  man. 
He  spoke  as  one  accustomed  to  command. 
“Quick!  — before  the  horses  start!” 

This  assurance  dispelled  her  hesitation.  Fling- 
ing away  her  fiowers,  she  promptly  climbed  up 
on  the  little  rear  platform,  where  she  could  steady 
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the  wounded  man  by  the  shoulders  and  at  the 
same  time  braee  herself. 

“All  set?”  asked  the  driver.  “Then  hold 

tight!” 

Relieved  of  double  duty  in  a trying  position, 
he  took  his  seat  and  skilfully  guided  the  excited 
horses  over  the  treacherous  road.  He  was  a 
short,  sturdy,  stocky  man  with  dark,  leathery 
skin,  blunt,  firm  features,  and  bristly,  black  hair. 

Of  the  woimded  man  she  held  in  place,  Char- 
lotte could  see  but  little;  aside  from  his  slightly 
lighter  hair  and  complexion  he  resembled  the 
man  who  was  driving.  The  horses  proceeded 
warily,  in  little  jerks,  as  though  suspecting  an- 
other ambush,  but  the  swarthy  man  seemed  satis- 
fied there  would  be  no  more  shooting  that  day. 
This  reassured  Charlotte,  but  she  soon  became 
sickeningly  aware  of  the  warm  blood  that  wet 
her  hand  on  the  man’s  left  shoulder  every  time 
the  horses  plunged.  The  driver  also  noticed  it. 

“Easy  there,”  he  commanded  the  horses. 
“Plucky  girl,”  he  commented  to  himself. 

“But  this  is  n’t  the  way  to  Russian  Ivan’s 
cabin,”  exclaimed  Charlotte  suddenly,  her  voice 
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trembling  with  terror.  Where  was  this  stern 
man  taking  her,  and  why  had  not  those  shots  sent 
Knox  Kellogg  and  Bishop  Mathews  after  her  in 
alarm? 

“Yes,  this  is  the  way,  longer,  but  easier  for 
that  poor  fellow.” 

He  scrutinized  the  unconscious  man  closely  and 
as  the  horses  were  now  quieter,  he  eased  one  hand 
from  the  reins  and  felt  his  pulse. 

“Good!  Not  a fatal  wound,  probably,  but  all- 
fired  tedious,  if  I ’m  any  judge.” 

Then  he  ventured  to  twist  his  short  neck 
around  until  he  could  get  a good  look  at  this 
pretty  girl  with  the  strange,  sweet  voice.  Where 
did  she  come  from,  and  what  was  she  doing  alone 
in  this  wild  region?  — the  man  wondered.  She 
seemed  familiar  with  Russian  Ivan’s  home;  was 
she  part  of  the  mystery  connected  with  him? 

Thus  they  drove  carefully  along,  each  solici- 
tous for  the  wounded  man,  each  curious  concern- 
ing the  other. 

With  a sudden  sharp  curve  their  road  landed 
them  on  the  knoll  where  Kellogg  and  Bishop 
Mathews  were  digging  doggedly  at  the  grave. 
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An  intervening  ridge  had  diverted  the  sounds 
of  the  shooting,  just  as  the  grating  of  the  spades 
drowned  the  approach  of  the  vehicle  until  it  was 
almost  on  them. 

The  three  men  stared  at  each  other,  at  the 
wounded  man,  and  at  the  grave  in  equal  amaze- 
ment. Just  then  Charlotte  was  the  most  com- 
posed person  in  the  group. 

“What  are  you  digging?”  demanded  the 
swarthy  driver. 

“Ivan’s  grave,”  replied  Bishop  Mathews, 
throwing  aside  his  spade  and  hastening  to  the 
wounded  man. 

Kellogg  reached  Charlotte’s  side  at  the  same 
time. 

“Poor  Ivan!  I heard  he  was  ill,”  said  the 
newcomer. 

“But  what  has  happened  to  Cleghorne,  Gov- 
ernor?” interrupted  Bishop  Mathews,  peering 
anxiously  into  the  unconscious  face. 

“Mistaken  for  me.  We  happened  to  change 
seats  and  he  was  n’t  wearing  his  uniform.  Faith- 
ful fellow  1 His  shoulder  is  shattered,  but  I hope 
it  ’ll  not  prove  fatal.” 
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“When  did  it  happen?  And  where?  Who 
did  it?’’ 

“A  few  minutes  ago,  from  ambush  in  the  old 
trail.  It  was  done  by  — ” The  dark  man  hesi- 
tated. 

“By  the  gang  who  took  off  Governor  Steunen- 
berg?” 

“No.  By  a sheep-shearer  whom  I discharged 
for  mangling  my  sheep  in  the  shearing-pen.  The 
shearing  is  what  called  me  up  here.” 

“Is  he—” 

“He  ’ll  never  mangle  another  sheep  nor  maim 
another  man,”  replied  the  swarthy  man  signifi- 
cantly. “His  two  pals  can  attend  his  body. 
Let  us  see  what  can  be  done  for  his  victim 
here.” 

“First  let  me  introduce  our  helpers,”  suggested 
the  bishop.  “Governor  Gooding,  this  is  Miss 
Charlotte  Bondurant  of  Alabama.” 

Charlotte  was  still  standing  in  the  back  of  the 
buggy,  both  she  and  Kellogg  listening  eagerly 
to  the  colloquy  between  these  two  friends.  The 
governor  grasped  her  hand  gratefully. 

“I ’m  glad  indeed  to  meet  Miss  Bondurant, 
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but  not  half  as  glad  as  I was  to  see  her  farther 
back  up  the  trail.  I don’t  know  how  I should 
have  got  Cleghorne  here  without  her  help.  She ’s 
a brave  girl,  Bishop.” 

‘T  knew  that  already,”  assented  the  bishop. 
‘‘This  is  Professor  Knox  Kellogg  of  Chicago. 
Governor  Gooding,  Professor.” 

“I ’m  pleased  to  meet  you  also,”  replied  the 
governor. 

Kellogg  shook  hands,  and  turned  immediately 
to  Charlotte  again.  Gooding  glanced  keenly 
from  the  beautiful  girl  to  the  man  so  tenderly 
helping  her  from  the  buggy.  Charlotte  held  her 
blood-stained  hand  nervously  behind  her.  Kel- 
logg boldly  retained  the  other  as  they  hastened 
to  the  stream  where  she  might  wash  away  the 
blood. 

“They  are—?” 

“Engaged.  I am,  during  a series  of  strange 
misadventures,  chaperoning  them.  Now  for 
Cleghorne.” 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing,  Kellogg 
turned  impetuously  to  Charlotte. 

“Oh,  my  darling,  linking  your  life  with  mine 
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seems  to  have  brought  you  nothing  but  unhappi- 
ness, terror.  I appear  unable  to  protect  — ” 
“Why,  Kjiox,  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
— this,”  she  held  up  her  blood-stained  hand  to 
supply  the  word.  “It  is  just  the  country  and  the 
time  and  — anyhow,  dear,  we  ’ll  soon  be  out  of 
this  lawless  part  of  the  country,  and  will  forget 
all  this  horror  as  quickly  as  I Ve  washed  away 
this  blood.” 

She  waved  her  clean  hands  to  dry  them.  He 
grasped  them  tenderly. 

“Where  did  a tender  child  like  you  learn  such 
bravery,  such  endurance?” 

“From  my  grandmother,  probably.  She  pro- 
tected a whole  family  connection  of  terrified 
women  and  children  during  the  four  years  of 
the  war  between  the  States,  with  only  Mam 
Chaney,  who  was  young  and  powerful  then,  and 
one  negro  man,  to  depend  upon.” 

“And  you  don’t  blame  me  for  bringing  you 
face  to  face  with  death  and  bloodshed?”  he  per- 
sisted, with  the  fatuous  sensitiveness  of  a new 
lover. 

“I  precipitated  myself  into  all  this.  I know- 
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ingly  started  from  Politeness  Pays  on  an  errand 
of  danger.  So  far  we  have  been  able  to  escape 
harm  ourselves.  If  we  have  become  entangled 
in  the  danger-chains  of  others,  it  is  through  no 
fault  of  yours.  We  11  have  something  to  talk 
about  in  — in  after  years.”  She  colored  pret- 
tily, and  abruptly  changed  the  subject.  “Poor 
fellow,”  glancing  at  the  group  on  the  hill,  her 
voice  subdued  with  sympathy;  “I  wonder  how 
serious  his  wound  is?” 

“And  the  shot  was  intended  for  the  governor!” 
he  commented  thoughtlessly. 

Her  face  blanched.  She  remembered  the 
brutal  Burchard  who  might  still  be  on  their  track, 
her  brother  and  sister  who  might  receive  the 
bomb  prepared  for  Kellogg. 

He  perceived  her  anxiety,  and  instantly  re- 
gretted his  remark.  He  reassured  her  as  much 
as  possible.  Brought  back  with  a jerk  to  the 
realization  of  nearness  of  the  wounded  and  the 
dead,  he  kissed  her  cheek  tenderly  and  said: 
“Good-bye  for  a while,  little  sweetheart.  I 
must  go  back  now  and  help.” 

“And  I ’ll  gather  what  flowers  I can  around 
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the  spring,  for  I dropped  my  beautiful  bouquets 
when  the  governor  ordered  me  to  jump  in  and 
help.” 

“Don’t  go  back  for  them.” 

“Never  fear!” 

“But  stay  here  until  I come  for  you.” 

The  bishop  meanwhile  had  continued  to  hold 
Cleghorne  firmly  in  the  buggy,  while  the  gov- 
ernor unhitched  the  horses  lest  they  become  rest- 
ive while  the  helpless  man  was  being  taken  out. 
Kellogg  arrived  in  time  to  assist  in  carrying 
Cleghorne  into  the  cabin. 

The  bishop  always  travelled  partially  prepared 
for  accidents,  and  so  was  able  to  dress  the  wounds 
in  an  amateur  way.  Even  Kellogg,  inexperienced 
in  such  matters,  could  see  that  it  would  be  many 
weary  days  before  Cleghorne’s  shattered  shoul- 
der would  permit  his  removal  to  better  surround- 
ings. 

Having  tended  the  wounded,  the  men  finished 
their  simple  rites  for  the  dead.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened that  Count  Ivan  de  Tourgenieff,  for 
twenty  years  an  exile,  his  last  ten  years  lived  in 

solitary  misery  in  a rude  cabin  in  a crude  land, 
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was  laid  to  rest  by  a professor,  a prelate,  and  a 
governor.  At  the  last  moment  the  Western 
counterpart  of  his  Eastern  love  brought  flowers 
and  tears  to  his  grave. 

So  the  rough  rocks  of  Idaho  covered  the  end 
of  a Russian  romance. 


22 
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A PRESENTIMENT 

After  the  simple  funeral,  the  four  sat 
around  the  spring,  each  silently  puzzling 
over  the  solution  of  their  situation.  The  httle 
bishop  finished  his  thinking  on  his  knees,  so  his 
suggestion  was  accepted  by  the  others  without 
hesitation. 

“As  the  only  man  here  with  any  experience  in 
the  care  of  the  sick,  I shall  stay  with  Cleghorne 
until  a doctor  and  nurse  can  be  sent  from  Hailey. 
I happen  to  know  that  you.  Governor,  must  reach 
Hailey  as  soon  as  possible;  in  fact,  this  short 
delay  may  jeopardize  important  plans.  Miss 
Bondurant,  deprived  by  Cleghorne  of  shelter  and 
chaperon,  must  also  be  hurried  to  Hailey.  So 
I suggest  that  Gooding  take  her  in  his  buggy 
to  lessen  her  fatigue,  and  that  Kellogg  go  along 
as  outrider.” 

The  governor’s  bright  black  eyes  snapped  ap- 
proval of  this  plan;  for  though  he  was  a sedate 
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married  man,  burdened  with  the  care  of  a com- 
monwealth in  the  throes  of  a struggle  between 
Labor  and  Law,  he  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  so 
pretty  and  pleasant  a companion  for  the  long 
ride  to  Hailey.  Kellogg’s  head  approved  the 
plan  for  Charlotte’s  comfort  and  protection,  but 
his  heart  yearned  to  be  alone  with  his  tender  little 
love,  so  harried  and  hurried  by  the  exigencies  of 
their  surroundings. 

Indeed,  what  a betrothal! 

“I  agree  to  consign  her  to  the  governor’s  clem- 
ency ; only  on  the  condition,  however,  that  I shall 
he  allowed  half  an  hour’s  private  conversation 
with  the  condemned,”  he  stipulated,  jestingly. 

“Away  with  you  both,  to  that  clump  of  quak- 
ing aspens,”  cried  the  little  bishop,  “while  I ex- 
plain your  desperate  condition  to  His  Excel- 
lency.” 

“I  think  I have  diagnosed  the  general  char- 
acter of  their  ailment,  but  would  be  glad  to  know 
the  superinducing  cause  and  the  probable  out- 
come,” jollied  the  genial  governor. 

The  lovers  fled,  while  Bishop  Mathews  told 
Governor  Gooding  of  their  summer  outing 
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together  at  Politeness  Pays,  of  the  plot  to  murder 
Kellogg  which  had  sent  Charlotte  to  his  rescue, 
and  of  the  chain  of  unforeseen  circumstances  that 
had  dragged  her  along  without  proper  compan- 
ionship or  rest.  These  typical  Westerners,  heads 
of  Church  and  State,  worked  while  they  talked, 
tending  the  horses  and  testing  the  harness  for 
the  long,  dangerous  descent  to  Hailey. 

Knox  Kellogg,  granted  his  longed-for  tete-d- 
tete  with  his  so-near-yet-so-far  sweetheart,  found 
it  distinctly  disappointing.  Charlotte  was  dis- 
trait and  reserved.  How  could  her  lover,  un- 
versed in  the  vagaries  of  girls,  know  this  was  her 
way  of  concealing  her  consuming  anxiety  lest 
Burchard  with  his  bomb  should  overtake  them 
on  their  downward  ride  and  find  Kellogg,  riding 
alone,  an  easy  mark?  Or  the  appalling  alterna- 
tive arose  that  the  assassin,  balked  beyond  Pack- 
saddle  of  his  preferred  victim,  should  blow  up 
Dr.  Bondurant  and  his  wife  out  of  pure  spite. 
In  fact,  the  girl,  heretofore  shielded  and  love- 
encircled,  was  momentarily  awed  and  chilled  by 
the  succession  of  catastrophes  that  had  pursued 
them. 
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Kellogg  divined  this,  dimly,  but  ’ he  longed 
inexpressibly  for  a few  moments  of  happiness 
with  his  new-found  love,  unpoisoned  by  fear  and 
sorrow. 

Her  unresponsive  mood  bred  misgivings  in 
him.  Possibly  he  had  no  right  to  hold  her  to  a 
promise  made  under  the  stress  of  the  anxiety 
she  had  suffered  yesterday.  Perhaps  she  already 
regretted  that  promise.  Or  — worst  possibility 
of  all  — she  might  regret  Nathaniel  Morrison  — 
the  lover  ‘‘to  whom  she  was  accustomed.’’ 

“What  about  Mr.  Morrison?”  asked  Professor 
Kellogg  after  a long  pause. 

“I  was  just  thinking  about  him,”  answered 
Charlotte,  sadly. 

“Oh,  you  were!”  Kellogg  was  taken  aback 
by  this  candid  admission.  “Why?” 

“Because  in  his  last  letter  he  seemed  so  un  ■ 
happy,  so  restless,  so  impatient  for  our  return 
home.” 

“I  can  imagine  his  consuming  anxiety  to  see 
Dr,  and  Mrs.  Bondurant,”  was  the  man’s  ironical 
comment. 

“Oh,  Knox!  You’re  sarcastic  — jealous! 
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How  can  you  be  ugly  now?  — here?”  she  asked 
tremulously. 

“I’m  sorry,  darling” — with  swift  contrition. 
“I  didn’t  mean  to  be  ugly.” 

In  the  silence  that  followed  he  heard  again  her 
sweet  wonder  at  his  first  doubt,  beside  the  rush- 
ing river  that  had  furnished  music  at  their  be- 
trothal— “after  I ’ve  kissed  you,  Knox?”  Dear 
little  innocent!  Still,  she  had  been  thinking  of 
her  old  suitor,  even  during  this  brief  time 
together. 

“I ’ve  had  a presentiment  all  day  that  — ” 
Charlotte  began  and  then  stopped. 

“Of  what,  dearest?” 

“Nothing,”  she  answered,  illogically,  hut  with 
exasperating  finality. 

“A  presentiment  of  good  or  had?” 

“I  — er  — I don’t  know  — ” 

A call  from  the  bishop  kept  Knox  Kellogg 
from  probing  this  presentiment. 

“Come  on,  Kellogg;  the  governor  must  be 
going.” 

They  started  immediately  toward  the  cabin; 
hut  Charlotte  stopped  beside  the  spring,  while 
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Kellogg  went  around  to  the  corral  to  saddle  his 
horse. 

The  moon,  a brilliant  crescent  beginning  its 
second  quarter,  just  topping  a jagged  crag,  lent 
to  the  scene  a mystic  radiance  which  augmented 
Charlotte’s  sense  of  unreality.  Could  this  girl 
who  was  upon  the  Continental  Divide,  thirty 
miles  from  anywhere  or  anybody  except  the  dis- 
tinguished group  before  her  — the  eminent  pro- 
fessor, to  whom  she  was  engaged,  the  saintly 
little  English  bishop,  who  had  chaperoned  her 
through  one  long  wild  night,  the  unflinching 
governor,  who  was  taking  her  in  charge  for  a sec- 
ond strenuous  night-flight  — could  this  girl  be 
Charlotte  Bondurant,  born  and  bred  in  a conven- 
tional circle  of  the  conservative  old  city  of 
Mobile? 

“ ‘Surely  this  is  none  of  I,’  ” concluded  Char- 
lotte, going  back  to  Mother  Goose  and  giving 
herself  a pinch  to  awaken  her  sense  of  reality. 

Governor  Gooding  stole  into  the  cabin  to  take 
a final  look  at  Cleghorne,  his  faithful  attendant, 
who  had  been  wounded  in  mistake  for  himself. 
The  man  still  lay  in  a stupor,  but  was  breathing 
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more  naturally.  Gooding  was  an  undemonstra- 
tive man  of  few  words,  but  he  afterwards  showed 
his  gratitude  substantially.  Bishop  Mathews 
followed  Kellogg  to  the  corral. 

“As  long  as  Miss  Bondurant  is  going  to  ride 
with  the  governor,  hadn’t  you  better  ride  her 
horse  and  leave  the  one  you  impressed  from  Jan 
Jansen?  It  will  be  easier  to  find  some  one  to 
take  him  back  from  here  than  from  Hailey.  I 
shall  probably  see  some  one  going  to  Packsaddle 
to-morrow,”  suggested  the  bishop. 

“All  right,”  agreed  Kellogg.  “When  you  get 
to  Hailey,  let  me  know  what  it  cost  to  have  him 
returned.” 

“Oh,  some  fellow  afoot  will  be  glad  to  ride 
him.  These  people  are  not  small.  They  do 
favors  like  that  for  nothing;  but  when  they 
charge,  they  charge  high.  Oh,  yes,  somebody 
will  take  him  for  me.” 

The  modest  little  man  did  not  emphasize  the 
me  as  he  might  have  done. 

“You ’d  trust  him  to  any  passing  stranger?” 
inquired  Kellogg  with  city  skepticism. 

“Certainly.  Have  you  seen  a receipt  taken 
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or  a lock  and  key  since  you  have  been  here? 
When  solitary  claim-workers  leave  their  cabins, 
they  just  close  the  door,  always  leaving  some 
provisions  for  a possible  passer-by  in  need; 
the  accepted  condition  being  that  the  stranger 
helping  himself  shall  put  out  the  fire  carefully, 
and  dry  the  teapot  lest  it  rust  before  it  is 
needed  again  — you  know  they  will  make  tea  in 
tin!’’ 

“And  yet  they  dynamite  anybody  from  ‘scabs’ 
to  governors,”  Kellogg  reminded  him. 

“Ye-es,”  admitted  Bishop  Mathews  reluc- 
tantly, “but  most  of  these  rioters  are  the  riff-raff 
from  other  States.  And  I believe  some  of  them 
think  they  ’re  right,”  he  added,  loyal  to  the  beau- 
tiful but  crude  State  of  his  adoption. 

“How  soon  will  you  reach  Hailey,  Bishop?” 
asked  Professor  Kellogg, 

“I  ’ll  start  just  as  soon  as  I am  relieved  here. 
Gooding  will  send  a doctor  and  nurse  immedi- 
ately after  reaching  there.  Why?” 

“Oh  — I — er  — I naturally  wish  to  see  again 
one  who  has  been  ‘a  very  present  help  in  time  of 
need’ — before  I leave  Idaho,  which  must  be 
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within  a day  or  two,”  answered  Kellogg,  eva- 
sively. 

“Is  that  really  why  you  are  so  anxious  to  see 
me  in  Hailey?”  queried  Bishop  Mathews,  turn- 
ing his  bright  blue  eyes  directly  into  Kellogg’s. 

“No,  not  the  whole  reason.  If  it  can  possibly 
be  arranged,  I wish  you  to  marry  me  to  that 
will-o’-the-wisp,”  admitted  Kellogg. 

The  bishop  rarely  cast  a direct  inquiry  from 
his  mild  eyes  without  drawing  out  an  honest 
reply,  even  when  the  admission  was  more  incrim- 
inating than  this. 

“Oh,  you  Americans!  All  in  a hurry  in  every 
phase  of  life.  Don’t  forget  the  license  this 
time,”  drily  suggested  the  bishop. 

“Nor  the  fee,”  added  Kellogg,  “which  shall 
go  a good  way  toward  building  that  emergency 
hospital  you  were  wishing  for.” 

“Don’t  hold  out  that  bribe.  I might  be 
tempted  to  use  undue  influence  — ” 

“I  may  be  a little  skeptical  — not  willing  to 
trust  horses  to  unknown  strangers  — but  I 
wouldn’t  try  to  bribe  you.  Bishop,  even  with 
funds  for  charity,”  laughed  Kellogg. 
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“Come!  Come!”  called  Governor  Gooding; 
‘T  must  be  off.” 

He  had  already  assisted  Charlotte  into  the 
buckboard  and  thought  it  high  time  for  the  corral 
conference  to  end. 

The  girl  had  her  long  coat  buttoned  over  her 
khaki  riding-suit,  for  already  the  night  wind  was 
chill  and  penetrating,  but  the  sensibly  short  skirt 
left  her  slim  little  brown-shod  feet  and  ankles 
unprotected.  Noticing  this,  Knox  Kellogg 
slipped  off  his  coat  and  would  have  spread  it  over 
them. 

“Indeed  you  shall  not,”  protested  Charlotte. 

“But  driving  is  so  much  colder  than  riding,” 
Kellogg  remonstrated. 

“Sorry  I have  n’t  a lap-robe,”  said  Governor 
Gooding,  “but  I could  hardly  foresee  this  change 
in  companions.  Imagine  carrying  a protection 
in  summer  for  these,”  and  he  thrust  forward  his 
short  stubby  limbs  in  their  substantial  boots  and 
leggings. 

“Wait  a moment,  I saw  the  very  thing  in 
here,”  suggested  the  bishop,  darting  back  to  the 
cabin. 
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He  returned  with  a soft  bearskin  which  Ivan 
had  cured. 

‘‘Keep  it,”  he  said,  tucking  it  about  Charlotte’s 
knees. 

The  governor  gathered  up  his  reins. 

“Wait  another  moment,”  cried  the  bishop, 
again  darting  into  the  cabin. 

Kellogg,  having  resumed  his  coat,  stood  on 
Charlotte’s  side  of  the  buggy,  securing  the  lap- 
robe  with  sundry  pats.  The  little  bishop  re- 
turned and  placed  a small  object  in  Charlotte’s 
hand.  It  was  Ivan’s  icon  of  carved  ivory  and 
gold. 

“I  am  sure  he  would  rather  you  would  have 
it  than  any  one  else.  Keep  it;  reverence  it.  It 
may  be  a heathen  idol,  but  it  probably  preserved 
in  him  the  spark  of  faith  which  kindled  into  that 
beautiful  flame  of  hope  that  you  witnessed.” 

“Oh,  thank  you!”  murmured  Charlotte,  trem- 
ulously. “I  ’ll  keep  it,  prize  it,  forever.” 

“The  nucleus  of  our  Lares  and  Penates,  sweet- 
heart,” whispered  Professor  Kellogg. 

“Good-bye,  Bishop,”  said  Governor  Gooding. 
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‘T  appreciate  your  caring  for  Cleghorne,  and 
will  send  you  relief  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“Good-bye,  Governor  — Kellogg  — au  revoir, 
Miss  Charlotte,  for  I hope  to  see  you  soon  again 
under  happier,  if  trying,  circumstances,”  he 
added,  with  mischievous  meaning. 

The  girl  was  puzzled  a moment,  then  flushed 
delicately.  The  rush  of  rose  color  over  her 
moon-silvered  face  gave  it  an  opaline  beauty  that 
long  remained  in  the  memory  of  all  three  men. 
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A FRIEND  FROM  ALABAMA 

The  going,  gently  down-grade  through  the 
cool  invigorating  air,  was  easy  at  first. 
The  sharp  rattle  of  the  wheels,  rubberless  in  def- 
erence to  the  sharp  stones,  made  conversation 
with  Kellogg  difficult,  so  he  decided  to  ride  ahead 
to  avoid  giving  or  taking  dust. 

Governor  Gooding  and  Charlotte  fell  into 
steady  converse.  The  governor  drew  from  her 
the  history  of  her  brother’s  venture  in  Idaho 
mines,  of  their  recent  camp  life,  of  her  home  in 
far-away  Alabama.  She  told  him  of  Mobile, 
her  quaint  home-city  on  the  historic  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  where  modern  American  social  and 
financial  conditions  are  grafted  upon  the  tropical 
habits  and  mediaeval  traditions  of  the  early 
French  and  Spanish  settlers  with  charmingly 
inconsistent  results. 

‘T ’m  no  French  scholar  — nor  English  for 
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that  matter  — but  I imagine  your  name  indicates 
that  you  are  descended  from  those  French  set- 
tlers, doesn’t  it?”  ventured  the  governor;  not 
that  he  thirsted  for  family  history,  but  because 
he  enjoyed  the  musical  murmur  of  her  low,  slow, 
sweet  voice,  so  novel  in  timbre  and  intonation  to 
his  Western  ears.  Occasionally  he  asked  her  to 
repeat  a sentence,  sometimes  because  she  had 
slurred  a word  past  his  understanding,  sometimes 
just  to  hear  again  her  delicious  drawl. 

“Yes,”  answered  Charlotte,  “my  particular 
parent-many-times-removed  was  Sieur  Raoul  de 
Bon  Durant.  He  loved  a certain  Lady  Char- 
lotte whose  rank  prevented  their  marriage.  But 
the  recklessness  of  youth  had  carried  the  affair 
so  far  that  her  family  hastily  celebrated  her  mar- 
riage with  another  — a mariage-de-convenance 
arranged  for  her  since  childhood.  Great-great 
— well,  very-great-grandfather  Raoul  there- 
upon flung  off  to  the  New  World  with  D’Iber- 
ville in  a fine  frenzy  of  despair  and  disappointed 
love.  His  life  in  Mauvilla,  as  Mobile  was  first 
called,  was  so  filled  with  work,  interest,  Indians, 
expeditions,  intrigues,  and  Spanish  raids  that  he 
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never  returned  to  France.  In  his  old  age  he 
married  one  of  the  first  lady  emigrees.  He  was 
fond  of  his  wife,  but  perpetuated  his  loyalty  to 
his  early  love  by  naming  his  first  girl  Charlotte, 
and  requesting  all  his  descendants  to  do  so  — 
voila  moir  finished  the  girl  with  such  piquant 
meaning  that  Gooding  understood  French. 

“And  does  n’t  a legacy  of  love  of  adventure 
and  romance  descend  with  the  name,  that  often 
leads  the  Charlottes  to  find  their  true  lovers  in 
far-away  places  and  under  novel  circumstances?” 
asked  Governor  Gooding. 

“How  did  you  guess  that  part  of  the  tradi- 
tion?” exclaimed  the  girl.  “0-oh  — you  — 
Yes,  the  records  do  bear  out  that  idea,  as  you 
will  agree  when  I tell  you  about  Great-great- 
aunt  Charlotte  and  Grandmother,”  and  Char- 
lotte hastened  into  a long  and  minute  account 
of  the  family  romances  of  the  Revolution  and  of 
the  “war  between  the  States.” 

Governor  Gooding  listened  contentedly.  The 
night  was  fair,  the  girl  fairer,  the  miles  speeding 
by  that  took  him  from  one  set  of  problems  to 
another  — why  not  relax  during  the  interval  of 
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State  stress?  But  never  once  did  he  relax  his 
vigilance  nor  his  speed. 

If  the  governor  was  enjoying  himself,  Knox 
Kellogg  was  not,  however.  He  brooded  over 
the  fact  that  during  their  one  little  chance  to 
talk  to  and  about  each  other,  Charlotte  had  been 
thinking  of  Nat  Morrison.'  He  could  catch  the 
steady  ripple  of  her  melodious  voice,  varied  now 
and  then  by  the  governor’s  bass,  and  a duet  of 
laughter.  Kellogg  felt  hurt  that  she  could  be 
cheerful,  happy,  so  near  and  yet  so  far  from  him. 
He  did  not  understand  that  her  Southern  sense 
of  courtesy  demanded  that  she  entertain  her  dis- 
tinguished driver,  when  she  would  infinitely  have 
preferred  to  lean  back  and  think.  Even  then, 
sub-thoughts  of  Burchard  and  Gilstrap,  of  her 
brother  and  sister,  their  whereabouts  and  senti- 
ments, of  Nat  Morrison  and  the  necessity  of 
writing  him  of  her  defection,  slackened  Char- 
lotte’s narrative  of  Grandmother’s  romance. 

Her  voice  trailed  off  into  moody  silence.  A 
remembrance  of  Cleghorne  and  his  shoulder 
shattered  from  ambush  caused  her  to  peer  appre- 
hensively into  every  clump  of  firs  or  the  sharp 
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shadow  of  every  projecting  rock  they  ap- 
proached. 

Observing  her  nervousness,  Governor  Good- 
ing tried  to  distract  her  mind  by  stories  of  the 
variety,  beauty,  and  wealth  of  Nature’s  gifts  to 
his  State.  His  genuine  love  of  and  pride  in 
Idaho  lent  fluency  to  his  usually  blunt  speech. 

He  had  just  concluded  an  anecdote  about  an 
apple  pie  that  had  been  included  among  the 
relics  and  papers  placed  in  a corner-stone,  when, 
with  a rueful  laugh,  Charlotte  interrupted  his 
talk. 

“Don’t  mention  things  to  eat,”  she  protested, 
“for  I haven’t  had  a square  meal  since  — let ’s 
see  — not  since  dinner  yesterday.” 

Governor  Gooding  peered  at  his  watch  by  the 
bright  moonlight. 

“Day  before  yesterday,”  he  corrected.  “It ’s 
now  well  past  midnight.  Never  mind,  when  we 
reach  Hailey,  we  ’ll  have  a big,  hot  breakfast 
whether  it ’s  daylight  or  not.  I ’ll  roust  out  a 
cook  if  it  takes  executive  authority  to  do  it.” 

But,  however  hard  the  governor  tried  to  enter- 
tain Charlotte  and  to  allay  her  fears  of  an  am- 
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bush,  her  thoughts  constantly  sped  forward  to 
Knox  Kellogg  riding  soberly  ahead. 

So  mile  after  mile  was  covered.  They  had 
made  good  time  over  the  stretches  of  good  road, 
but  now  they  were  obliged  to  let  the  horses  pick 
their  way  over  the  bowlders  and  gullies  which 
marked  the  path  of  a snowslide  of  the  previous 
winter.  Governor  Gooding’s  history  of  interest- 
ing places  and  events  in  Idaho  had  unwittingly 
included  violence  and  bloodshed,  so  when  he 
stopped  talking  to  give  his  whole  attention  to 
passing  successfully  over  this  dark,  rough  place, 
Charlotte  listened  apprehensively  to  each  creak 
of  the  buggy,  to  each  crackle  in  the  dark  woods. 

All  at  once,  from  the  fir-shrouded  hillside 
above  their  bit  of  precarious  road,  came  the  sharp 
clatter  of  excited  horses  and  the  quick  alterca- 
tion of  angry  men.  When  the  shower  of  falling 
stones,  dislodged  by  the  horses  above,  ceased  a 
moment.  Governor  Gooding  listened  intently. 

“Kellogg!”  he  exclaimed  to  Charlotte.  “He 
must  have  taken  the  bridle-path  above  to  avoid 
this  bad  place.  Wonder  who  the  other  fellow 
is  and  what ’s  the  trouble.” 
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Charlotte,  white  and  choked  with  dread,  could 
not  answer. 

The  prancing  horses  sent  down  another  rattle 
of  stones  that  drowned  all  effort  to  distinguish 
the  voices  or  the  cause  of  the  trouble  above. 
Next  came  a good-sized  bowlder,  which,  crash- 
ing against  the  governor’s  buggy  as  he  tried  to 
drive  beyond  danger,  smashed  the  hind  wheel 
into  splinters. 

“Hey,  there!  Stop  that  infern  — fool  racket! 
You ’ve  already  smashed  my  buggy  wheel,” 
yelled  Gooding. 

An  exclamation  from  Kellogg  and  a momen- 
tary lull.  Then  the  other  rider’s  voice  came 
clear  and  strong  through  the  thin  Western  air. 

“I  ’ll  be  damned  if  I ’ll  back  for  a surly  fellow 
like  you ! And  I ’ll  swear  I don’t  believe  you 
know  how  to  back.  I dare  you  to  plunge 
straight  down  there  to  that  fellow  we ’ve  smashed 
into.” 

Kellogg,  sensitive  about  his  horsemanship  but 
not  foolhardy,  hesitated  to  accept  the  dare,  but 
Charlotte,  listening  below,  had  recognized  the 
last  speaker  and  called  eagerly, 
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“Nat!  Oh,  Nat!” 

“Charlotte!”  he  shouted  back  in  joyous  aston- 
ishment. “Why,  Charlotte,  what  on  earth!  — at 
this  time  of  night — !” 

But  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  rattling 
rush  of  Kellogg’s  horse  as  his  rider  plunged  reck- 
lessly toward  his  sweetheart  in  this  new  compli- 
cation. 

Nat  Morrison  came  clattering  after  him. 
Fortunately  Governor  Gooding  had  forced  his 
disabled  vehicle  beyond  the  hail  of  rocks  precipi- 
tated by  the  racing  men. 

Charlotte,  shaken  in  mind  and  body,  had  leapt 
from  the  buggy  and  stood  alone  in  the  bright 

moonlight.  Nearby,  Governor  Gooding  was 

% 

taking  his  restive  horses  from  the  useless  buggy. 

Morrison  checked  his  horse  first,  and  leapt 
with  easy  grace  beside  the  girl  he  had  come  so 
far  to  see. 

“Charlotte!  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you  — 
have  n’t  I come  clear  across  the  continent  just 
for  that?  But  what  are  you  doing  out  in  this 
wilderness  at  this  time  of  night  — or  morning? 
Where  is  your  brother?  Mrs.  Bondurant? 
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Are  you  — they  — in  trouble?  Who  are  you 
with?” 

But  Charlotte  simply  smiled  him  welcome  and 
did  n’t  attempt  to  answer  his  rapid  fire  of  ques- 
tions. Instead,  she  called  across  to  Kellogg,  dis- 
mounting; 

“My  presentiment,  Knox!”  she  reminded  him 
with  happy  excitement. 

“Good  or  bad?”  he  muttered  as  before,  but 
was  drowned  by  Morrison’s  big  voice: 

“What!  do  you  know  that  — is  he — ?” 

“Yes.  He  is  Knox  Kellogg,  and  a member 
of  our  little  party.  Oh,  I ’m  so  happy!  So  re- 
lieved it ’s  you!”  she  exclaimed  suddenly  sinking 
down  upon  a bowlder,  weak  and  trembling  now 
that  her  fear  of  bombs  and  ambush  was  tem- 
porarily relieved.  “Sit  down  and  let  me  tell  you 
all  about  this  scrape.” 

Nat  appropriated  all  her  happiness  and  relief. 
He  immediately  sat  beside  her,  but  snatched  the 
opportunity  to  murmur: 

“Oh,  girlie,  it ’s  good  to  see,  to  hear  you  again! 
I ’ve  positively  thirsted  for  you  all  this  long  hot 
summer.  Now  promise  me — ” 
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“But,  Nat,  let  me  tell  you  what  a string  of 
adventures  I Ve  been  tangled  in!”  insisted  Char- 
lotte, and  forthwith  poured  out  a nicely  censored 
account  of  her  trip  from  Politeness  Pays  Camp. 

Kellogg  had  dismounted  a little  nearer  Gov- 
ernor Gooding.  After  a moment’s  hesitation, 
receiving  no  further  notice  from  Charlotte,  he 
silently  went  to  the  governor’s  assistance.  His 
heart  urged  him  on  to  the  girl  who  had  braved 
all  these  mischances  to  avert  danger  from  him, 
whose  safety  his  stubbornness  in  that  trail  above 
had  endangered  afresh,  but  his  head  rang  with 
her  presentiment  of  Morrison’s  arrival,  of  her 
confession  of  consequent  “happiness  and  relief.” 
Love  and  pride  pulling  in  opposite  directions  left 
him  stationary  beside  the  governor. 

Charlotte  soon  finished  her  denatured  synop- 
sis, and  gave  Nat  no  chance  to  return  to  the 
personal.  She  jumped  up  with  her  character- 
istic graceful  readjustment  of  her  lithe  figure, 
and  her  corresponding  mental  somersault. 

“Come,  Nat,”  she  said,  as  though  presenting 
friends  in  her  antique  home,  “let  me  introduce 
you  to  my  companions.  Governor  Gooding,  this 
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is  Nathaniel  Morrison  from  Alabama.  Nat,  this 
is  the  Governor  of  Idaho.” 

The  men  shook  hands  vigorously,  but  silently. 
Nat  was  wondering  what  caused  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  State  to  be  travelling  unattended  by 
night  over  this  desolate  road.  Gooding  was  sur- 
mising the  cause  of  the  young  man’s  long 
and  unexpected  journey  and  speculating  as 
to  its  effect  on  the  couple  he  was  chaperoning. 
Charlotte’s  voice  cut  short  the  imperceptible 
pause. 

“Nat,  this  is  Professor  Kellogg  of  whose  mis- 
sion to  Politeness  Pays  I wrote  you.  Professor, 
this  is  the  college-mate  of  whom  I have  spoken 
so  often.” 

These  men  shook  hands  with  less  vigor  hut 
in  a denser  silence  — as  if  the  act  were  a sort  of 
rite. 

Governor  Gooding  had  plenty  of  problems 
to  solve,  so  he  left  the  young  people  to  adjust 
themselves.  He  went  briskly  to  the  disabled 
buckboard  and  whistled  and  tinkered,  and 
tinkered  and  whistled,  until  he  became  convinced 
that  the  damage  was  beyond  amateur  repair. 
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He  returned  to  the  three  who  were  conversing 
constrainedly. 

‘'But  what  are  you  doing  travelling  at  night?” 
Charlotte  was  asking  Nat.  “Why  didn’t  you 
wait  until  to-morrow?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  Nat  lamely.  “I 
had  nothing  to  keep  me  in  Hailey,  so  I just 
started.  I stopped  there  because  you  wrote  of 
going  there  soon.  I was  told  I couldn’t  miss 
the  way.” 

Here  the  governor  broke  in:  “That  buckboard 
is  out  of  commission  for  the  present,  so  Miss 
Bondurant  and  I will  have  to  ride.  We  must 
start  immediately.  As  there  are  no  saddles  for 
my  horses — ” 

“Charlotte  must  ride  mine,  of  course,”  insisted 
Nat  Morrison. 

“As  we  know  mine  is  safe  and  surefooted,  you 
had  better  take  mine,  Charlotte,”  urged  Knox 
Kellogg. 

“Wonder  which  she  ’ll  favor,”  thought  the 
governor.  His  small  black  eyes  twinkled,  but 
Nat  Morrison  glared  at  Kellogg’s  use  of  the 
girl’s  name. 
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“Bring  forth  the  competing  steeds!’’  ex- 
claimed Charlotte  with  mock  gravity  and  im- 
portance. 

When  each  man  held  his  horse  ready  for  her 
to  mount,  she  covered  her  eyes  with  one  hand, 
turned  around  three  times,  and  resorted  to  the 
old  childhood  evasion  of  choice. 


“My Mammy 

told  me 

to take 

this  . oneT' 


she  chanted,  alternately  tapping  the  horses’  muz- 
zles with  her  free  hand. 

She  uncovered  her  eyes  and  found  her  hand 
resting  on  Knox  Kellogg’s  horse. 

“Easy  solution!  Think  I ’ll  try  it  next  time 
they  get  me  puzzled,”  commented  the  governor. 

Nat  Morrison,  clearly  chagrined,  mounted  in- 
stantly. Knox  Kellogg,  elated  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  incident,  helped  Charlotte  upon  his 
horse. 

“Was  that  Mammy  Chaney  who  told  you  — to 
— take  — this  — one?”  he  asked  gleefully.  He 
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bestrode  the  governor’s  extra  horse  and  wheeled 
to  ride  with  her. 

“Mam  Chaney?  That  reminds  me!  Nat? 
Oh,  Nat,  wait  and  tell  me  all  about  Mam 
Chaney,”  she  called.  “Did  you  go  to  see  her 
as  you  promised?  Is  she  well?  What  message 
did  she  send  me?” 

And  away  Charlotte  clattered  with  Morrison, 
chattering  of  home. 

“Humph!  Broke  about  even  that  time, 
did  n’t  you?”  guyed  the  governor  as  Kellogg  fell 
back  with  him. 

“A  dog  fall,”  admitted  the  eminent  professor, 
dropping  into  the  lingo  of  boyhood’s  wrestling 
days. 

But  Governor  Gooding  saw  possibilities  in 
Charlotte’s  moonlitten  incantation.  “If  you  be- 
gin with  the  less  pleasant  of  two  alternatives,” 
he  said,  “you  ’ll  wind  up  on  the  — but  I must  n’t 
give  away  a good  thing  like  that.”  And  he 
chuckled  delightedly  to  himself. 
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REST  AFTER  ADVENTURE 

HE  rays  of  the  rising  sun  seemed  to  centre 
upon  a young  woman  standing  in  one  of 
the  prettiest  gardens  in  Hailey,  which,  in  turn, 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  Idaho.  Her 
statuesque  figure  was  unconsciously  poised  in 
loving  indecision  between  gorgeous  roses  or 
dainty  sweet-peas  for  the  breakfast  table. 
Despite  the  early  hour,  her  glossy  black  braids 
were  bound  becomingly  about  her  shapely  head, 
her  pink  gingham  dress  was  a marvel  of  fitness 
and  freshness. 

She  snipped  roses  and  asters  and  sweet-peas 
indiscriminately,  piling  them  in  her  apron  in 
sweet  profusion.  As  she  snipped  she  sang  the 
Sunlight  Song; 

Sweetheart,  a bird’s  voice  calling 
Startles  the  air  with  rapturous  sweetness, 

Dear  heart,  fair  heart,  thy  love  is  winging 
Swiftly  his  way  to  thy  waiting  feet. 
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She  sang  softly  at  first,  but  unconsciously  her 
glorious  voice  rose. 

A way-worn,  dusty,  sleep-famished  and  des- 
perately hungry  quartet  riding  into  Hailey,  heard 
and  hastened. 

“Miss  Bondurant,  did  n’t  you  malign  my  State 
by  complaining  that  we  have  so  few  song-birds?” 
asked  Governor  Gooding  of  his  companion. 
After  they  had  entered  the  town  he  rode  with 
her  as  guide,  while  the  disgruntled  lovers  had 
fallen  hack  together,  perforce. 

“Song-bird,  indeed!”  echoed  Charlotte  indig- 
nantly. “That ’s  angelic  — an  angel  welcoming 
us  into  the  heaven  of  baths  and  beds.” 

The  singer  broke  off  abruptly  at  sight  of  the 
four  riders  coming  around  the  little  church  at 
the  corner.  Was  love  riding  instead  of  ‘winging’ 
to  her? 

“Good-morning,  Laura,”  called  the  governor. 
“How  long  before  breakfast?” 

“About  ten  minutes,”  she  answered  readily, 
coming  toward  the  gate  with  “shining  morning 
face” — “possibly  twenty,”  she  amended  with  a 
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calculating  twinkle  that  included  the  whole  party. 
“Come  in.” 

“No,”  answered  Gooding,  “I  know  your 
mother’s  table  and  temper  could  stand  the  strain 
of  all  four  of  us,  famished  as  we  are,  but  we 
men  are  going  to  lick  the  platter  clean’  at  the 
hotel.  I only  want  to  leave  this  little  runaway 
girl  with  you  until  her  folks  catch  up  with  her. 
I beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Bondurant,  I was  only 
joking,”  said  Governor  Gooding  presently,  see- 
ing his  pleasantry  brought  a hot  flush  to  Char- 
lotte’s sensitive  face.  “Miss  Bondurant,  Miss 
Sawtelle.” 

While  the  girls  were  exchanging  greetings, 
Nat  Morrison  got  down  and  went  quickly  around 
to  assist  Charlotte  to  dismount.  The  governor 
then  introduced  the  young  men  to  Laura  Saw- 
telle and  gave  her  a brief  account  of  their  trip 
down  from  the  mountains. 

“And  so,”  he  concluded,  “until  her  brother  and 
sister  arrive  I am  her  chaperon.  But  at  best  it 
is  a vicarious  position  for  a man  — especially 
when  a woman  is  available.  Besides,  I have 

urgent  business  to-day  — ” 
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“Yes.  Father  is  out  already  arranging  for 
the  committee  meeting.  What  a pity  you  can’t 
rest  a while  — ” 

“So  I want  to  leave  her  with  you.  She  has 
seen  the  rough  side  of  Idaho.  I want  her  to  see 
the  other  side  — which  your  home  typifies.” 

“Thank  you,  Governor.  But  flattery  is  n’t 
necessary  to  gain  admission  for  so  welcome  a 
guest!”  Laura  answered.  Turning  brightly  to 
Charlotte,  she  added:  “I ’m  tempted  to  hope  your 
relatives  will  be  detained  for  a while,  because  I ’m 
positively  tingling  for  a congenial  confab!” 

“Hey!  Hey!  What’s  all  this?”  called  a 
hearty  voice.  A tall  man  with  a stoop  was  com- 
ing around  the  corner  church. 

“Hah!  Sawtelle!  Wire-pulling  before  break- 
fast?” exclaimed  Gooding. 

“Yes.  For  a man  who  goes  off  to  look  after 
sheep-shearing  and  rides  back  with  a gang  of  — 
Why,  bless  my  soul!”  he  exclaimed,  checked  in 
his  chaffing  by  the  sight  of  a girl  in  the  group 
of  riders. 

Governor  Gooding  introduced  Mr.  Sawtelle 
around.  Kellogg  scanned  intently  the  county 
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assayer  of  whom  he  had  heard  much,  and  only 
tidings  that  were  good. 

Nat  assisted  Charlotte  to  the  ground,  but  as 
she  shook  hands  with  her  new  host,  her  long- 
strained  nerves  gave  away.  She  reeled  and 
would  have  fallen  had  not  Sawtelle’s  fatherly 
intuition  prevented. 

‘‘Oh,  wife!  Open  the  door  of  the  spare  room,” 
he  called  to  the  woman  who  had  just  appeared 
in  the  front  door.  “Here ’s  a worn-out  little  girl 
for  you  to  coddle.” 

He  gathered  poor  tired  Charlotte  in  his  long 
strong  arms  and  disappeared  with  her  into  the 
house.  Laura,  startled  at  Charlotte’s  collapse, 
dropped  her  apronful  of  flowers  and  ran  after 
them. 

The  three  men  looked  on  in  masculine  helpless- 
ness. Nat  carefully  collected  the  scattered  flow- 
ers and  carried  them  to  the  door.  There  he 
waited  until  Laura  came  out  of  Charlotte’s  room. 

“How  is  she?”  he  asked  anxiously. 

“All  right.  Laughing  at  herself  and  sending 
‘you-air  word  to  eat  and  sleep  at  once,  or  you 
may  go  and  do  likewise.  Is  n’t  she  delicious  ? 
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I ’m  so  glad  Governor  Gooding  brought  her  to 
us.  My  flowers?  How  nice  of  you  to  pick 
them  up.  I ’ll  put  them  in  her  room.” 

“May  I keep  this  one?”  asked  Nat,  selecting 
a pink  rosebud.  “It ’s  just  the  color  of  your  — 
dress,”  he  substituted  for  “cheeks,”  as  they  deep- 
ened into  red  under  his  ardent  eyes. 

“Certainly,”  she  consented  and  turned  back 
into  the  house  wondering  if  all  Southern  men 
were  so  — so  pleasant. 

But  before  the  men  rode  away  she  came  again 
to  the  door. 

“Mother  says  you  are  all  to  take  tea  with  us 
to-night.” 

“But,”  hesitated  the  governor,  “Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Bondurant  and  the  bishop  will  probably  be  here 
by  that  time  and — ” 

“The  more  the  merrier.  You  know  our  table 
is  not  mahogany  but  rubber.  Besides,  this  was 
not  an  invitation  from  mother,  but  a command. 
And,  Governor,  father  says  he  ’ll  hold  off  the 
conference  until  you  take  forty  winks.” 

“Your  father  is  a friend  worth  having!  Good- 
bye until  to-night.” 

24 
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The  three  men  raised  their  hats  and  rode  off 
to  the  hotel.  The  governor’s  heart  was  cheered 
at  these  evidences  of  friendship  among  the  pit- 
falls  of  position.  Nat  Morrison  was  elated, 
thrilled  at  the  novelty  and  zest  of  this  new  life, 
these  new  people  — this  new  girl ! Her  fine  voice 
rang  in  his  ears.  Her  fresh  flower  in  his  button- 
hole breathed  spicy  perfume  into  his  nostrils. 

But  Knox  Kellogg  jogged  along  in  the  black, 
bottomless  depths  of  physical  and  mental  depres- 
sion. The  airy,  fairy  girl  whom  he  loved,  whom 
he  longed  to  cherish  and  protect,  had  known  only 
trial  and  trouble  since  casting  her  lot  with  his. 
She  had  at  last  crumpled  up  from  fatigue  with- 
out a word  or  glance  for  him;  she  had  been  car- 
ried off  and  cared  for  by  strangers  without 
assistance  from  him,  her  promised  husband. 

Or  had  Nat  Morrison’s  advent  changed  her 
sentiments,  their  relations?  Was  he,  Kellogg, 
worthy  of  her  love,  capable  of  keeping  it?  He 
stumbled  off  to  bed,  breakfastless,  to  wrestle  with 
the  green-eyed  monster  even  in  his  long-deferred, 
much-needed  sleep. 

Late  that  afternoon  Laura  Sawtelle  and  her 
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mother  were  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
tea-table. 

‘‘Now,  Laura,  run  change  your  dress,”  said 
Mrs.  Sawtelle,  “and  then  wake  that  poor  little 
girl.  What  are  you  going  to  put  on?” 

“My  pink  lingerie  frock.” 

“Your  best  dress?  For  a little  home  tea? 
Why?” 

“Oh,  because  — It  does  n’t  rumple  easily  and 
is  a little  low  in  the  neck.  You  know  father  will 
want  me  to  sing.” 

“But  pink  is  n’t  becoming  to  you.” 

“Don’t  you  think  so?  Why,  Mr. — er  — most 
people  think  it  is  my  color!” 

“Has  that  poor  child  in  yonder  anything  be- 
side her  riding-clothes?”  asked  Mrs.  Sawtelle. 

“No!  How  stupid  of  me  not  to  think  of  that. 
I ’ll  lend  her  the  pink  dress.  I know  her  com- 
plexion can  stand  that  shade,”  Laura  replied. 
But  she  was  distrait.  “Both  were  awfully  atten- 
tive,” she  was  thinking. 

“Anything  of  yours  would  require  a day’s  tak- 
ing up  for  that  little  slip  of  a girl,”  commented 
the  practical  mother. 
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“That ’s  so.  My  size  is  as  bad  as  my  color,” 
agreed  Laura,  ruefully. 

“Nonsense.  You  know  I was  teasing  you, 
dear.  Put  on  your  thinking  cap  and  I know 
you  ’ll  fix  her  up  some  way.  You  ’re  hard  to 
stump.” 

But  her  mother’s  amende  was  lost  on  Laura. 
She  was  calculating.  She  glanced  at  the  clock. 
Yes,  she  could  do  it  if  she  hurried.  First  she 
ran  into  the  kitchen  to  see  if  the  irons  were  hot, 
then  she  stole  into  Charlotte’s  room,  gathered  up 
her  rumpled,  dusty,  riding-suit,  shook  it  vigor- 
ously on  the  back  porch,  brushed  it,  sprinkled  it, 
pressed  it, 

“Look,  mother!”  she  exclaimed  proudly.  “It 
may  not  be  dressy,  but  it  certainly  is  fresh  and 
smart  again.” 

She  quietly  laid  the  renovated  suit  in  Char- 
lotte’s room,  and  ran  to  her  own.  She  put  on 
the  pink  frock  and  scanned  herself  critically  in 
the  glass. 

“It  is  n’t  — and  he  seemed  to  like  pink  — ” she 
murmured  disconnectedly.  “I  wonder  which 
one  — ?” 
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Then  she  hurried  to  Charlotte’s  room. 

“Wake  up!”  she  insisted,  reluctantly,  “It’s 
nearly  tea  time  and  the  men  will  soon  be  here.” 
Charlotte  slowly  opened  her  eyes,  heavy  with 
long  sleep.  The  tall,  radiant  girl  standing  near 
first  interested,  then  dismayed  her. 

“Tea!  Men!  You  dressed  in  that  dainty 
frock  and  I with  bee-stung  eyes,  in  soiled  khaki? 
Oh,  no!”  and  Charlotte  rolled  over  and  snuggled 
down  luxuriously, 

“Of  course,  if  you  are  too  tired  — ” 

“I ’m  not  tired  now.  I ’m  just  discreet  — not 
game  enough  to  sit  in  my  tumbled  togs  at  the 
same  table  with  you  in  that  lovely  lingerie.” 
“But  the  men  — everybody  knows  how  you  are 
situated.  I could  — would  change,  but  the 
men  — ” 

“Men  are  less  novel  to  me  just  now  than  a real 
room  and  a springy  bed.  Out  here  the  woods 
seem  full  of  men.” 

“Yet  something  attracts  new  ones  — Professor 
Kellogg  and  Mr.  Morrison,  for  instance.  They 
would  be  disappointed  — ” 

“My  dear,  those  men  are  surfeited  with  my 
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society.  Go  give  them  a change,  but  don’t, 
please  don’t,  give  them  all  of  the  supper,”  begged 
Charlotte. 

“But  see  how  fresh  and  trim  your  suit  looks,” 
said  Laura,  holding  up  the  renovated  khaki. 

“You  thought  of  that?  Did  it!  Talk  about 
our  Southern  hospitality!  It  palls  beside  yours. 
We  only  will  it,  you  work  it  out!  And  after  all 
the  trouble  I was  this  morning  — a perfect 
stranger — ” she  stopped,  afraid  to  open  the 
flood-gates  of  her  fears  and  tears. 

Governor  Gooding  had  informed  the  Sawtelles 
of  the  main  misadventures  that  had  conspired 
to  fling  Charlotte  into  Hailey  without  her  brother 
and  sister.  There  had  been  some  explanation, 
much  pleasant  conjecture. 

“Have  brother  and  Marion  come?”  asked 
Charlotte,  tremulously. 

“Not  yet.” 

“Well,  they  will  soon!  I feel  it  in  my  bones,” 
Charlotte  exclaimed,  suddenly  cheerful  again. 

She  jumped  out  of  bed  to  dress,  the  only  way 
she  could  show  her  appreciation  of  Laura’s  fore- 
thought and  kindness. 
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‘‘Ouch!  I feel  all  sorts  of  things  in  my 
bones!”  she  cried  ruefully.  “Only  my  desire  to 
eat  from  linen  and  china  again  strengthens  me  — ■ 
or  rather  limbers  me.” 

“And  to  see  the  young  — man?”  again  sug- 
gested Laura,  shrewdly. 

“Oh,  both  the  young  men!” 

“I  suspect  they  ’ll  bother  you.” 

“Not  this  evening.  I ’m  going  to  make  the 
most  of  my  opportunity  of  chumming  with  a real, 
live  governor.  And  as  for  your  father,  I fell  in 
love  with  him  at  sight.” 

“I  noticed  you  fell  in  his  arms.” 

They  both  laughed  and  chatted  as  Charlotte 
dressed.  Laura  went  to  her  room  and  returned 
with  a blue  silk  tie. 

“Here,  knot  this  under  your  collar  and  you  ’ll 
look  positively  — er  — Natty,”  she  finished 
lamely,  ashamed  to  voice  her  immense  admira- 
tion. 

“And  I feel  so  neat,  thanks  to  you,”  returned 
Charlotte  gratefully,  ignoring  the  pun,  and  she 
slipped  her  slim  arm  around  her  new  friend’s 
waist  as  they  sought  the  porch. 
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But  Charlotte  was  not  able  so  easily  to  post- 
pone her  dreaded  interview  with  Nat  Mor- 
rison. Governor  Gooding  and  Mr.  Sawtelle 
were  detained  by  the  political  conference  they 
had  delayed  that  morning.  Professor  Kellogg, 
driven  by  love  and  jealousy  to  bed  without  break- 
ing his  fast,  slept  late  and  exhaustedly. 

But  Morrison  arose  on  time,  refreshed  and 
hopeful.  Occupying  the  same  room  he  had  be- 
fore starting  for  Politeness  Pays,  he  made  a quick 
and  correct  toilet.  He  then  went  immediately  to 
the  Sawtelles’  spacious  and  attractive  cottage. 

While  Laura  and  Charlotte  were  re-arranging 
the  porch  furniture,  Morrison  turned  briskly  in 
at  the  front  gate.  His  stalwart  figure,  his  frank 
countenance,  his  genial  manners  fitted  in  well  with 
the  thriving  Western  town,  the  homelike  house. 
“Why,  Charlotte,  I thought  I ’d  find  you  ‘plum 
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tuckered  out,’  as  Mam  Chaney  would  say,”  he 
exclaimed,  astonished  at  her  radiant  freshness. 

‘T  was  — but  I Ve  revived,  thank  you.  I ’ve 
slept  all  day  and  been  petted  and  fed  upon  deli- 
cacies, so  why  shouldn’t  I be  as  good  as  new? 
And  you?” 

“Same  here  — minus  the  petting.  As  for  the 
delicacies,  in  this  invigorating  air  I find  it ’s  quan- 
tity, not  quality,  I want,”  replied  Nat. 

“Excuse  me.  I ’ll  go  double  the  provisions  for 
supper,”  laughed  Laura,  jumping  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  being  the  unfortunate  one  in  a 
trio  when  two ’s  company  and  three ’s  a crowd. 

But  neither  Charlotte  nor  Nat  seemed  elated 
over  her  exit.  An  uncomfortable  pause  ensued. 

“Won’t  brother  and  Marion  be  surprised  to 
find  you  here,”  said  Charlotte  nervously.  She 
spoke  at  random  and  saw  her  mistake  before  she 
finished. 

“I  don’t  see  why,”  Nat  answered.  “They 
know  I ’m  a fool  about  you.  Not  half  as  sur- 
prised as  I was  to  find  you  as  I did.  Is  n’t  this 
a good  time  to  tell  me  why  you  started  on  this 
foo  — wild-goose  chase?” 
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‘T  Ve  already  told  you.  It  was  not  a wild- 
goose  chase  nor  a fool’s  errand.  It  was  an  effort 
to  save  a man  from  assassination.” 

‘Save  a man’?  Any  man?” 

“Yes.  I would  have  done  the  same  for  any 
friend  — acquaintance  even  — whom  I knew  to 
be  in  danger.” 

“Did  n’t  you  feel  some  personal  responsibility 
for  this  particular  ‘acquaintance’s’  danger? 
What  kept  you  from  being  afraid?” 

“I ’ve  never  been  afraid  of  anything  except 
worms  and  wiggly  things.  Do  you  remember 
when  we  were  children  that  time  at  the  picnic 
that  you  — ” 

“Yes.  I remember  every  sweet  or  naughty 
thing  I ever  saw  you  do.  I ’ve  loved  you  ever 
since  you  were  a toddling  tot.  But  I did  n’t  cut 
clear  across  these  United  States  on  the  bias  to 
indulge  in  reminiscences  of  our  childhood.  I 
came  to  see  about  this  fellow  Kellogg  you  were 
writing  so  much  about.” 

“Indeed!  I ’m  mortified.  I flattered  mvself 

%/ 

you  came  to  see  me,”  cried  Charlotte  with  deter- 
mined pleasantness. 
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“Well,  I did  n’t.  I came  to  see  if  my  jealous 
fears  magnified  your  interest  in  this  man.” 

Charlotte’s  hazel  eyes  darkened  ominously,  her 
face  paled.  Her  patience  was  at  an  end. 

“You  have  no  right  to  pry  into  my  interest  in 
this  man  or  any  other.  I ’m  not  promised  to  you, 
never  was,  and  never  will  be.  If  that  is  the  spirit 
in  which  you  came  I advise  you  to  make  another 
diagonal  cut  immediately  — straight  back  to 
Alabama.” 

“Oh,  Charlotte,  I did  n’t  mean  to  arrogate  any 
privileges  — to  dictate  to  you.  But  I do  love 
you  so  dearly,  have  loved  you  so  long — You 
might  give  me  some  assurance,  some  say-so. 
You  know  that  you  — well,  while  you  never  ad- 
mitted returning  my  love,  and  while  we  were  not 
exactly  engaged,  you  know  you  let  me  think  — 
that  if  — some  day  — ” he  floundered  hopelessly. 

“Yes,  I did,”  admitted  Charlotte,  mentally 
clarified  by  her  flash  of  temper.  “But  some  day 
— that  magical,  mystical  Some  Day  — dawned 
out  here  when  I was  with  some  one  — some  one 
else.” 

Morrison  studying  her  glorified  face,  knew 
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the  sweetheart  of  his  childhood  had  slipped  for- 
ever from  him. 

‘‘And  you  love  — ” 

“Some  one  I see  coming  now,”  she  broke  in 
with  shy  frankness. 

Morrison  looked  and  saw  Professor  Kellogg 
coming  past  the  little  church  with  nervous  strides. 

“And  now,  Nat,”  Charlotte  begged  hurriedly, 
“don’t  let ’s  stop  being  friends  just  because  we 
can’t  be  anything  more.  I did  love  you,  I do 
love  you.  Forgive  me  if  I didn’t  know  until 
now  the  difference  between  that  love  and  this. 
I appreciate  this  long-distance  call  from  you  as 
the  biggest  — or  longest?  — compliment  I have 
ever  received  or  ever  shall.  I am  sorry  not  to 
reward  it  as  you  wish.  But  stay  long  enough  to 
be  rewarded  by  the  novelty,  the  grandeur  of  the 
country,  the  genuineness  of  the  people.  And 
don’t  be  disappointed,  angry  with  me.  I do  like 
you,  love  you,  but  not — ” 

“But  not  as  you  love  that  sullen  fellow  stalk- 
ing up  here?” 

“But  he  is  n’t  — or  was  n’t  — that  way  before 
you  came!” 
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“Then  he  is  easily,  unduly,  alarmed.” 

“But  he  does  n’t  know  that,  yet.  But  oh,  Nat, 
be  the  first  to  wish  me  happiness  — please  say 
you  ’re  not  hurt,  that  some  day  you  ’ll  find  — 
hunt  — Some  One,”  she  urged  wistfully. 

“Of  course,  I wish  you  every  joy.  But  as  for 
hunting  Some  One  — are  n’t  you  rushing 
things  ?” 

“But  I want  you  to  be  as  happy  as  I am.” 

“Well,  I ’m  not.  I ’m  wretched,  miserable.” 

But  Nat  Morrison  could  neither  look  nor  feel 
miserable  long.  Governor  Gooding  and  Mr. 
Sawtelle  followed  so  close  on  Professor  Kellogg’s 
heels  that  no  embarrassing  encounter  could  take 
place  on  the  porch. 

Kellogg  insisted  to  Laura,  who  hastened  out 
to  welcome  him,  that  he  had  only  come  to  bring  — 
in  fact  to  show  — his  excuse  for  not  remaining 
to  tea : that  was,  his  travel-stained  riding-clothes. 
His  baggage,  like  the  Bondurants’,  had  been  left 
at  Ketchum  — the  base  of  supply  nearest  Polite- 
ness Pays  Camp. 

“But  khaki  is  no  excuse,”  insisted  Laura; 
“look  at  Charlotte.” 
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This  admonition  was  entirely  unnecessary. 
Kellogg  had  been  looking  at  Charlotte  ever  since 
he  turned  the  corner,  all  the  while  he  talked  to 
Laura,  looking  hungrily,  despairingly. 

“Ye-es  — but  her  suit  seems  — er  — ” 

“It  is,”  agreed  Charlotte,  “because  while  I 
slept  a good  fairy  renovated  it  for  me.  You  see, 
fairies  don’t  locate  in  hotels.” 

“No,  but  cleaning  establishments  often  do.  I 
was  just  too  fagged  to  think.” 

“You  simply  must  stay  to  tea.  You  Ve  been 
pressed,  if  your  suit  has  n’t.” 

It  was  a merry  party  that  sat  so  long  around 
the  Sawtelles’  “elastic”  table. 

“Miss  Bondurant,  be  sure  to  have  some  of  Jay 
Gould’s  water-cress,”  insisted  Mrs.  Sawtelle, 
when  the  salad  course  was  served. 

“Indeed,  I shall.  Salad  every  time  for  me. 
But  where  does  Jay  Gould  come  in?” 

“He  came  out.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life, 
the  Wizard  of  Wall  Street  spent  most  of  the 
summer  here,  because  the  altitude  and  climate 
suited  him  exactly.  His  chef  tossed  withered 
garnishes  of  cress  from  the  private  car  as  it  stood 
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on  the  siding.  They  fell  in  the  stream  rippling 
alongside  the  track,  took  root,  spread,  and  now 
cress  flourishes  luxuriantly  all  around  Hailey. 
As  it  was  unknown  here  before  and  grows  no- 
where else  in  Idaho,  we  call  it  Jay  Gould’s  water- 
cress.” 

“May  I have  some  more?”  asked  Governor 
Gooding.  “It  might  improve  my  grasp  of  our 
financial  questions.” 

Charlotte  carried  out  her  intention  of  making 
the  most  of  her  chance  to  hobnob  with  a governor. 
Mrs.  Sawtelle  and  Laura  kept  Nat  from  being 
as  miserable  as  he  had  asserted  to  Charlotte,  by 
plying  him  with  good  things  to  eat  and  to  talk 
about.  This  left  Mr.  Sawtelle  and  Kellogg  on 
each  other’s  hands.  At  first  their  conversational 
efforts  were  mere  disconnected  spurts.  But  they 
soon  tapped  a stream  of  mutual  interest  that 
deepened  and  broadened  until  they  were  uncon- 
sciously furnishing  the  motive  power  for  all  the 
conversational  spindles  at  the  table. 

Unknown  to  himself,  Kellogg’s  depression  and 
lack  of  initiative  since  they  reached  Russian 
Ivan’s  cabin  had  been  largely  the  result  of  the 
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physical  reaction  that  affects  some  temperaments 
upon  a sudden  descent  from  a great  altitude. 
Invigorated  by  wholesome  food  and  stimulating 
companionship,  he  shook  off  the  mental  and 
physical  lethargy  which  had  recently  deadened 
him.  Quietly,  unconsciously,  his  intellectual 
supremacy  asserted  itself.  Charlotte  felt  justi- 
fied, the  others  electrified. 

Yet  nearly  every  member  of  that  eager,  joyous 
circle  had  anxious  inner  thoughts.  Governor 
Gooding  longed  to  hear  how  Cleghorne  was  with- 
standing the  fearful  wound  intended  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Sawtelle  strongly  suspected  this  attack 
was  but  the  beginning  of  a series  and  was  won- 
dering how  he  could  have  his  old  comrade,  Good- 
ing, protected  until  another  plain-clothes  man 
was  delegated  to  take  Cleghorne’s  place.  And 
where  would  they  secure  so  faithful  a man? 

As  the  others  gradually  stopped  talking  to 
listen  to  Professor  Kellogg,  Nat  Morrison  found 
a chance  to  be  miserable,  as  he  had  intended  to  be 
all  the  time.  He  also  took  the  opportunity  to 
compare  Charlotte  with  Laura.  Mrs.  Sawtelle’s 
thoughts  wandered  to  poor  Russian  Ivan  whom 
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she  had  seen  on  his  occasional  tramps  through 
Hailey,  and  whose  mysterious  life  and  death 
aroused  unaccountable  interest  in  her  usually 
practical  mind.  Laura  was  secretly  trying  to 
solve  Charlotte’s  attitude  toward  the  two  men. 

Charlotte  maintained  her  share  of  the  badinage 
and  banter,  but  between  sallies  terror  of  Burchard 
and  Gilstrap,  fears  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bondurant, 
would  obtrude  their  pallid  faces,  like  ghosts  at 
a banquet. 

Professor  Kellogg,  in  a subconscious  way,  suf- 
fered at  his  possible  severance  from  Charlotte. 
At  an  incidental  mention  of  Heidelberg,  the 
scarred,  bespectacled  face  of  Professor  Von 
Schulhofer  glared  across  his  mental  vision,  petri- 
fying, Medusa-like,  his  feast  of  reason  and  flow 
of  soul.  This  world-renowned  scholar  had  hon- 
ored him  with  a request  for  his  companionship 
and  co-operation,  previously  offered,  during  a 
visit  to  America;  the  foreigner  was,  in  fact, 
awaiting  his  reply.  Kellogg  instinctively 
searched  Charlotte’s  elusive  face  for  his  answer. 

‘‘This  is  mighty  pleasant,  Sawtelle,”  said 
Governor  Gooding,  “but  if  we  keep  those  fellows 
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at  the  hotel  waiting  much  longer,  they  may  not 
he  in  a humor  to  concede  our  point.  And  they 
may  keep  us  up  late,  and  you  know  I ’m  some- 
what short  on  sleep.” 

So  all,  except  Mrs.  Sawtelle,  adjourned  to  the 
porch.  The  two  politicians  lingered  only  long 
enough  to  get  their  cigars  going  well.  Through 
the  windows  opening  upon  the  porch  the  light 
glancing  from  the  polished  surface  of  the  grand 
piano  attracted  Nat  Morrison’s  restless  eyes. 

“Miss  Sawtelle,  please  come  and  finish  that 
song  we  interrupted  this  morning,”  he  asked. 
“It  has  been  ringing  in  my  ears  all  day.” 

“Are  you  musical?” 

“I  could  listen  forever,  especially  to  a voice  as 
fine  as  yours.” 

“Nat  has  a good  voice,  himself,  if  he  had  en- 
couragement or  energy  to  cultivate  it,”  volun- 
teered Charlotte. 

“And  nothing  encourages  me  like  listening  to 
some  one  else  sing.  Come,  Miss  Sawtelle.” 

Nat  and  Laura  were  soon  singing  to  each 
other,  with  each  other,  chatting,  laughing,  and 
singing  again  in  the  sitting-room. 
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CHARLOTTE  and  Professor  Kellogg,  left 
thus  together  on  the  porch,  gazed  in  silence 
for  a few  moments  at  the  stars.  Poor  Char- 
lotte! it  was  her  second  mauvaise  quatre-d^heure 
within  one  evening. 

“I  Ve  been  a long  time  achieving  this  private 
word  with  you,”  began  Kellogg.  “I  hoped  to 
ride  — ” 

“ ‘Some  men  achieve  greatness,  some  have  it 
thrust  upon  them.’  I think  the  ‘greatness’  of 
this  opportunity  was  distinctly  thrust  upon  you,” 
interrupted  Charlotte,  somewhat  sharply. 

She  had  been  out-generalled  all  around,  and 
forced  to  face  a situation  she  would  rather  have 
postponed. 

“I  admit  the  word  was  ill-chosen.  * I seem  to 
have  a genius  for  choosing  things  that  are  too 

fine,  too  precious  for  me.  You,  for  instance.” 
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Charlotte  remained  silent.  Whether  her 
silence  gave  consent  to  his  hitter  conclusion,  or 
whether  she  was  dumb  with  astonishment  at  his 
interpretation  of  her  conduct,  her  expressive  face 
for  once  failed  to  indicate.  Kellogg’s  hungrily 
searching  gaze  gathered  nothing. 

‘T  love  you,  Charlotte,  have  loved  you  since 
the  first  moment  I saw  you,  when  you  involun- 
tarily turned  to  me  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bondu- 
rant  temporarily  forgot  you,  in  their  joy  at  again 
seeing  each  other.  Every  day,  every  meeting 
with  you  during  this  marvellous  summer  has  been 
to  me  the  revelation  of  an  unknown  side  of  life, 
the  tender,  joyous,  companionable  side.  But  I 
am  afraid  I have  lived  too  long,  too  entirely 
with  theories,  with  thoughts  of  mankind  in  the 
mass,  to  prove  a satisfactory  partner  in  such  a 
life  as  I pictured,  craved,  with  you.  I realized 
from  the  first  that  the  little  dry-as-dust  reputa- 
tion I have  to  offer  you  was  a poor  exchange 
for  your  youth,  buoyancy,  charm,  beauty.  Yes, 
I knew  all  this  vaguely  all  the  time,  but  — since 
Morrison  came  — since  I see  how  much  more 
he  — ” 
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“Then  you  admit  Nat  loves  me  more  than  you 
do?”  quickly  inquired  the  girl. 

“No!  A thousand  times  no!  That  fellow  is 
so  full  of  youth  and  plans  and  the  zest  of  living 
that  he  has  n’t  the  — the  room  in  him  for  love 
such  as  mine.  He  is  in  love  with  love  in  general 
as  much  as  he  is  with  you  in  particular.  But  I 
was  going  to  say,  since  I see  how  much  more  he 
corresponds  to  you  in  age  and  temperament  and 
sociability,  it  seems  selfish,  unfair  in  me  to  hold 
you  to  your  promise,  given  under  stress  of  anx- 
iety and  excitement.  And  you  seemed  so  glad 
to  see  Morrison  and  rode  all  the  way  with  him 
and  — ” 

“Did  you  give  me  a chance  to  change  escorts? 
But  go  on.  Get  it  all  out  of  your  system  at 
once,”  she  urged.  When  he  faltered  for  further 
indictments,  she  continued:  “Since  you  have  so 
delicately  but  unmistakably  intimated  your  desire 
to  terminate  our  engagement,  I grant  it,  imme- 
diately, to  take  effect  at  once.  But  I wish  you 
to  remem — ” 

“Oh,  darling,  don’t — ” 

“Hush.  It ’s  my  time  now  to  speak.”  Her 
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face  and  voice  quivered  — was  it  with  grief, 
anger,  or  mirth?  ‘T  wish  you  to  remember  that 
the  first  time  you  proposed  — and  I refused  you, 
don’t  forget  it  — that  I told  you  I did  not  wish 
to  marry  any  time  soon,  which  is  still  true  and  a 
good  thing  it  is!  For  I have  refused  Nat  and 
you  have  refused  me,  so  how  could  I?”  and  her 
quivering  voice  and  face  broke  into  full  merri- 
ment. 

“Darling!  Dearest!  Did  you  refuse  Morri- 
son? Do  you?  — could  you?  — still?”  Kel- 
logg’s  voice  failed  but  his  eager,  joyous  face  said 
it  for  him.  “Forgive  me!”  He  held  out  his 
arms  beseechingly. 

For  a moment  Charlotte  held  off  with  inher- 
ited hauteur  — Great  - great  - grandmother  or 
Great-aunt  Charlotte  would  never  have  forgiven 
him,  or  would  at  least  have  put  him  on  humble 
probation  many  days.  But  changeable  Char- 
lotte soon  melted  with  that  protective,  almost 
maternal  love,  that  many  women  feel  for  those 
dependent  on  them. 

“You  dear  old  goose!  You  don’t  know  it,  but 
you ’ve  been  more  ill  of  body  than  of  temper. 
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I Ve  heard  brother  speak  of  that  effect  from 
change  of  altitude.  You  actually  need  me  — 
foolish,  flippant  little  me  — to  keep  you  from 
becoming  a sour  old  fossil,”  she  exclaimed  hap- 

piiy- 

But  when  he  would  have  drunk  in  her  sweet 
forgiveness  from  her  very  lips,  she  drew  back 
against  his  encircling  arm  and  looked  into  his 
lean,  electrified  face  with  sweetly  solemn  eyes, 

‘‘No,  Not  yet.  Think  of  the  dignity  of  an 
unquestioned,  unquestionable  love.  There ’s  a 
good  old  adage  that  says  ‘jealousy  is  tribute  to 
a sweetheart,  but  insult  to  a wife.’  Remember 
Russian  Ivan’s  warning  only  yesterday  — how 
long  ago  it  seems!  — against  unfounded  jeal- 
ousy. Promise  me  never  to  forget  it.” 

“I  do  promise.  I am  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
myself.  And  you  are  the  most  generous, 
sensible  — ” 

“Don’t  try  me  again.  I don’t  propose  to  be 
taken  up  and  cast  away  every  time  a change  of 
diet  or  climate  or  altitude,  as  in  this  case,  gives 
you  a grouch!”  she  warned,  again  gay  and  saucy. 

“But,  sweetheart,  in  extenuation  of  my  petti- 
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ness,  recollect  that  though  I am  older,  more 
learned,  possibly,  along  some  lines,  I am  new, 
inexperienced  at  the  wonderful,  entrancing,  com- 
plicated lesson  of  love.  There  ^s  no  fool  like  an 
old  fool  — in  love;  and  since  I seem  to  be  such 
a duffer  — now  that  I ’m  braced,  intoxicated  with 
the  renewed  assurance  of  your  love,  and  before 
I make  another  false  step,  I am  going  to  dare  to 
insist  — ” But  he  had  to  make  another  start 
to  screw  his  courage  up  to  the  point  of  his  ambi- 
tion. ‘T ’m  sorry  you  don’t  want  to  marry  now, 
for  to-morrow  is  almost  now,  and  we  are  going 
to  marry  to-morrow!” 

The  delight,  the  audacity,  of  this  statement 
left  Knox  Kellogg  breathless ; but  his  eyes 
gleamed  with  determination  through  the  moon- 
light. 

“‘To-morrow’!  Oh!”  Charlotte  gasped  at 
this  unexpected,  ardent  precipitancy.  “Oh,  no, 
no!  Next  year  or — ” 

“Next  year!”  The  man  scorned  the  sugges- 
tion, reiterating  firmly:  “To-morrow.  I have 
just  another  month  of  vacation  before  the  univer- 
sity opens.  We  could  honeymoon  through  the 
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Canadian  Rockies  — even  grander  and  more  in- 
spiring than  these  — and  reach  Chicago  in  time 
to  find  and  furnish  that  little  home  we  pictured 
while  in  Politeness  Pays.  I could  n’t  pass  this 
session  merely  engaged  to  little  Chameleon  Char- 
lotte, way  down  in  Alabama  among  people  and 
places  she  is  ‘accustomed  to.’  They  might  wean 
her  away  from  me  and  my  way  of  life,  to  which 
she  is  not  accustomed.  Such  a situation  would 
be  rank  injustice  to  my  classes  — rank  poison  to 
me!  I realize,  appreciate,  the  break  our  mar- 
riage means  for  you  in  family  ties,  traditions,  and 
environment.  That  break  is  now  partially  made. 
Why  re-enter  those  sweet  toils  only  to  tear  your- 
self away  ‘next  year’  ? And  think  of  me,  denied 
all  your  happy  surroundings,  famishing  for  you, 
my  wellspring  of  joy  — oh,  love,  come  with  me 
to-morrow  for  better,  for  worse,  for  ever!” 

His  only  answer  was  Laura  Sawtelle’s  glorious 
voice  pulsating  on  the  pure  night  air: 

Sweetheart,  a bird’s  voice  calling 
Startles  the  air  with  rapturous  sweetness. 

Dear  heart,  fair  heart,  thy  love  is  winging 
Swiftly  his  way  to  thy  waiting  feet. 
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Charlotte  had  entirely  withdrawn  herself  from 
Kellogg,  and  listened  to  his  entreaty  with  a 
serious,  dispassionate,  almost  impersonal  atten- 
tion. She  felt  the  force  of  his  dread,  for  the 
appeal  of  her  old  home  was  a very  potent  thing. 
This  way,  his  way,  was  the  kindest,  easiest  way  — 
and  the  sweetest. 

Professor  Kellogg  feared  her  solemn  weighing 
of  the  situation  might  mean  disapproval,  possibly 
indignation  at  his  bold  proposition. 

‘‘  ‘Dear  heart,  fair  heart,’  to-morrow?”  he 
begged  again,  breathlessly. 

The  moon  shining  full  on  her  glinting  hair 
and  gleaming  face  gave  Knox  Kellogg  a 
glimpse  of  Charlotte  Bondurant’s  countenance 
as  no  other  man  had  or  ever  would  see  it. 

“Yes  — to-morrow,”  she  agreed  slowly, 
sweetly. 

She  swayed  slightly  from  the  strain  of  her  in- 
decision. Kellogg  caught  her  gently  in  his  arms 
and  reverently  kissed  her  tremulous  lips.  She 
rested  on  his  breast  one  ineffable  moment.  Then 
she  sprang  away,  all  animated  protest. 
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“To-morrow!  Suppose  brother,  Marion  — 
the  bishop  — shouldn’t  come?  We  couldn’t 
possibly  be  married  without  them.” 

Kellogg  was  saved  the  additional  rashness  of 
insisting  that  they  needed  only  the  bishop,  for 
at  that  moment  Brown  Bess  and  Charley-horse 
whirled  the  buckboard  around  the  corner  and 
up  to  the  gate.  Dr.  Bondurant  threw  away  a 
long,  strong  cigar,  and  he  and  Marion  came 
quickly  up  the  walk. 

“Charlotte!”  he  called  eagerly. 

“Darling!”  breathed  Marion,  lovingly,  to  the 
figure  hurrying  toward  them. 

“Oh,  brother!  — Marion!  I ’m  so  glad  to  see 
you!  — so  sorry  I frightened  you!  — so  happy 
to  be  with  you  again ! I don’t  see  how  I can  ever 
leave  you  again  but  I ’m  going  to-morrow  — 
forever,”  and  Charlotte  laughed  and  cried  in  the 
same  breath,  and  clutched  her  brother  and  sister 
in  one  embrace. 

“What!  Going  away  to-morrow?” 

“Why?  Where?” 

“Forever!” 
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Bondurant  and  Marion,  reinforced  by  Laura 
and  Nat  Morrison,  bombarded  the  girl  with  ques- 
tions. 

“We  are  going  to  be  married  to-morrow,’’  an- 
nounced Professor  Kellogg,  triumphantly. 

This  startling  statement  temporarily  sus- 
pended all  explanations  of  adventures,  of  Nat’s 
presence,  even  of  introduction  of  the  newcomers 
to  Laura  Sawtelle. 

“To-morrow?  Oh,  Charlotte,  surely  not  so 
soon!”  again  protested  Marion. 

“Why?”  demanded  Bondurant  tersely  of  Kel- 
logg. 

“Because  — er — ,”  but  the  reasons  Kellogg 
had  urged  to  Charlotte  with  such  gravity  and 
earnestness,  seemed  hard  to  voice  before  others. 

“Because  Knox  wants  to  be  married  and  get 
over  it  before  the  university  opens  next  month,” 
saucily  suggested  Charlotte,  coming  to  his  rescue. 

“To-morrow!  Then,  Mr.  Morrison,  we  had 
better  begin  to  practise  the  wedding  music. 
Come,”  cried  Laura,  anxious  to  leave  the  family 
free  to  confer. 

Mendelssohn’s  wedding-march  rang  out,  but 
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neither  the  thrilling  music  nor  the  thrilled  lovers 
could  conspire  to  make  Dr.  Bondurant  commit 
himself  to  an  immediate  consent. 

“Sit  down.  Let ’s  catch  up  with  each  other’s 
adventures  all  the  way  from  camp  to  Hailey. 
Of  course,  we,  trailing  along  after  you,  know 
most  of  your  trials.  But  there  are  some  things 
I want  to  tell  you,  some  I want  to  ask,”  insisted 
Bondurant. 

“Then  tell  us  if  the  bishop  came  with  you.” 

“Yes.” 

“And  how  you  left  Cleghorne,”  suggested 
Professor  Kellogg. 

“Doing  fairly  well.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  I 
arrived  there,  I dressed  his  wound  with  Bishop 
Mathews’  assistance  and  we  left  him  with  the 
nurse  and  doctor  that  Governor  Gooding  sent 
from  here  this  morning.  The  doctor  will  report 
to  Gooding  to-morrow,  going  and  coming  as  the 
case  requires.” 

From  Russian  Ivan’s,  Dr.  Bondurant  per- 
sisted in  tracking  back  to  Politeness  Pays. 
Every  time  he  paused  for  breath  Professor  Kel- 
logg tried  to  wedge  in  his  plea  for  an  immediate 
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marriage.  The  evening  was  wearing  away  and 
Kellogg  feared  interruptions.  But  while  Bon- 
durant  pondered  all  this  he  talked  of  Politeness 
Pays  and  Packsaddle. 

“And  when  Marion  and  I at  last  got  away 
from  Packsaddle  and  were  starting  up 
Galena  — ” he  paused,  hesitating  to  tell  the  ladies 
just  then  of  Burchard’s  horrible  end. 

“Really,  Doctor,  I wish  you  would  consent  to 
our  marriage  to-morrow  morning,”  interposed 
Knox  Kellogg.  “It  is  necessary  for  me  to  leave 
immediately.  There  are  several  reasons  — ” 

“Well,  if  Burchard  and  his  bomb  are  among 
your  reasons  for  haste  — and  well  they  might 
be ! — strike  them  off  your  hst.  They  no  longer 
exist.  The  bomb  exploded  prematurely  and 
what  fragments  it  left  of  Burchard  are  heaped 
in  a hole  and  covered  with  stones.” 

“Was  that  what  frightened  the  horses  and  lit- 
tered the  road  with  rocks?”  asked  Marion  shud- 
dering. 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“Oh,  Knox!  To  think  that  bomb  was  meant 
for  you!”  breathed  Charlotte,  white  with  fear. 
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‘‘And  it  probably  would  have  reached  me, 
shattered  me  to  fragments,  but  for  your  brave 
ride  to  warn  me,”  he  answered  with  intense  grati- 
tude. “But  I was  not  referring  to  Burchard 
just  then.  Professor  Von  Schulhofer  of  Heidel- 
berg is  in  New  York.  He  wrote  reminding  me 
of  an  old  promise  and  urging  me  to  go  with  him 
to  Arizona  to  study  the  remains  of  the  Cliff- 
Dwellers.  I have  delayed  answering  as  long  as 
I can  with  decency.” 

“You  surely  would  n’t  wish  to  take  Char  — ” 

“No,  but  — but — ” 

“I  w^ould  serve  as  an  excuse,”  put  in  the  girl. 

“Oh,  don’t  you  see  — ” began  Kellogg  again. 

“Let ’s  finish  up  this  end  of  the  line  first.  As 
for  Gilstrap,”  continued  the  doctor,  who  did  see, 
but  was  hiding  his  eyes,  ostrich-like,  from  the  im- 
pending loss,  “as  for  Gilstrap,  I have  just  had 
a conversation  with  Sawtelle  at  the  hotel  that  put 
me  in  possession  of  facts  in  his  past  that  give  me 
ample  excuse  to  discharge  him  without  referring 
to  this  plot,  which  I could  hardly  do  without 
dragging  in  Charlotte’s  name.  Yes,  I can  and 
will  write  Slinnock  Gilstrap  a document  to-mor- 
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row  that  will  drive  him  over  abandoned  trails 
into  Jackson’s  Hole.  When  he  sneaks  out  of 
there  it  will  be  under  an  alias.  Sawtelle  said  he 
had  just  spotted  the  man.  The  reason  he  wrote 
urging  me  to  come  immediately  to  Hailey  was 
to  warn  me  against  my  superintendent’s  tricky 
ways  and  dark  record.  Fear  of  Sawtelle  prob- 
ably caused  Gilstrap  to  advise  Ketchum  as  our 
base  of  operations  instead  of  Hailey.  This 
being  the  county-seat  more  than  counterbalances 
the  difference  of  a few  extra  miles  between  here 
and  Politeness  Pays.  But  a stranger  has  many 
things  to  learn  here  as  elsewhere.  I shall  make 
Pinto  Donovan  general  boss  for  the  rest  of  the 
short  working-season,  riding  up  to  the  mines 
myself  now  and  then  from  here,  where  Marion 
and  I will  stay  until  we  return  to  Alabama. 
. • , And  you  don’t  wish  to  return  with  us, 

little  sis?”  he  asked  suddenly,  facing  the  issue. 

“Oh,  brother,  don’t  put  it  that  way!  Don’t 
be  cruel!” 

“Just  consent.  Say  we  can  marry  to-mor- 
row,” urged  Kellogg. 

Dr.  Bondurant  looked  to  his  wife.  Charlotte, 
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knowing  he  would,  had  buried  her  face  in 
Marion’s  shoulder  to  murmur  secret  appeals. 
Marion  gave  Knox  Kellogg  a long,  soul-search- 
ing look,  then  nodded  a sweet,  solemn  assent. 

“Well,  don’t  be  cruel  to  me.  Don’t  make  me 
give  a cold-blooded  consent  — a quit-claim  — to 
my  onliest  little — ” and  he  swallowed  hard  and 
bit  off  a fresh  black  cigar.  “Just  take  her  and 
go  — the  sooner  the  better.  Here,  Bishop,”  he 
called  as  that  dignitary  and  Sawtelle  came  in  at 
the  gate ; “here ’s  a job  for  you.  Come  marry 
this  impatient  couple.” 

The  bishop’s  merry  little  eyes  made  out  Kel- 
logg and  Charlotte^  in  the  moon-silvered  group 
on  the  porch.  He  shook  his  small  round  head 
reproachfully. 

“The  second  time  within  forty-eight  hours  that 
same  couple  has  tried  to  marry  without  a license. 
‘You-air  must  indeed  think  we  are  a lawless  peo- 
ple. The  second  time,”  he  reiterated  mourn- 
fully. 

“The  third  time  will  prove  the  charm.  To- 
morrow morning,  before  the  train  comes,  we  will 
present  ourselves  before  you  armed  with  ‘book 
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and  bell/  license  and  — love,”  he  finished  softly 
to  Charlotte  under  cover  of  the  outcry  at  the 
news  conveyed  hy  his  triumphant  tone. 

“But,  Charlotte!”  cried  Marion,  suddenly 
aghast.  “Your  clothes!  Everything  is  in 
Ketchum.  You  can’t  possibly  get  them  to- 
morrow before  train-time.  You  could  n’t  marry 
without  — ” 

“We  can  and  shall,”  insisted  Kellogg.  “I ’m 
in  the  same  fix.  But  khaki  was  good  enough 
to  court  in,  it ’s  good  enough  to  marry  in.” 

“Heretic!  Think  of  all  the  satin  and  brocade 
wedding  gowns  of  dead  and  gone  Charlottes, 
laid  away  in  lavender  in  the  attic  of  the  old  home 
in  Mobile ! And  talk  of  this  Charlotte  marrying 
in  khaki!” 

“The  spirit  of  the  age,  madam,”  commented 
Governor  Gooding  approvingly. 

“Laura!”  called  Mr.  Sawtelle.  “Come  out 
here  and  convince  Mrs.  Bondurant  that  we  have 
shops  in  Hailey  where  she  can  supply  Miss  Char- 
lotte with  a trousseau  pro  tern.  I don’t  want  to 
miss  a wedding.” 

“Indeed,  Mrs.  Bondurant,”  said  Laura  com- 
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ing  out  instantly,  “our  shops  carry  very  nice 
ready-made  — ” 

“Ready-made!  Every  occasion  in  Charlotte’s 
life,  from  baptism  to  graduation,  has  been  sup- 
plied with  hand-made  garments  prepared  by  lov- 
ing fingers.  Even  Mam  Chaney  can  hemstitch 
and  roll  and  whip  a ruffle  beautifully.  Must  the 
poor  child  be  married  in  sweat-shop  atrocities?” 

But  Marion’s  pathetic  presentations  fell  upon 
deaf  ears.  The  little  company  had  resolved  itself 
into  an  enthusiastic  committee  of  the  whole  to 
arrange  for  to-morrow’s  event.  If  Nat  Morri- 
son was  not  enthusiastic,  neither  was  he  notice- 
ably dejected.  His  embarrassing  position  was 
ignored  by  all,  including  himself. 
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Laura  SAWTELLE,  saddling  her  horse 
in  the  chill  gray  of  daybreak,  listened  for 
another  horse  to  stop  in  front  of  her  house. 
Mounting  quickly,  she  rode  around  through  the 
lane  to  join  the  other  early  rider. 

“How  good  of  you  to  come,  Mr.  Morrison. 
Did  you  get  the  keys?”  she  asked,  eagerly  but 
quietly. 

“Yes,”  answered  Xat,  vigorously  jingling  the 
bunch. 

“S-sh!  Don’t  wake  any  one  else.  This  is 
to  be  a surprise.  Besides,  we  must  let  Char- 
lotte get  all  her  beauty-sleep  — not  that  she 
needs  it  for  that,  does  she?”  glancing  keenly  at 
Nat. 

“No.” 

Nat  was  evidently  not  yet  ready  to  talk  of  his 
lost  sweetheart. 
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“How  did  you  get  the  keys  from  Professor 
Kellogg?”  she  asked. 

“Just  took  ’em.  After  you  suggested  this 
scheme  to  me  last  night  I tried  to  think  of  some 
pretext  to  borrow  Kellogg’s  keys,  but  I could  n’t. 
Guess  I was  sort  o’  stunned.  After  we  went  to 
the  hotel,  Kellogg  left  the  governor  and  me  in 
his  room  to  go  and  consult  Bishop  Mathews  about 
something.  I told  the  governor  of  your  wish 
to  bring  Charlotte  and  Kellogg  suitable  ‘wedding 
garments,’  took  the  keys  and  went  off  to  bed 
before  Kellogg  returned.  I know  they  don’t 
care  a rap  what  they  wear ; but  you  seem  to  care, 
so  I came  to  please  you  and  be  with  you.  How 
did  you  get  Charlotte’s?” 

“Oh,  I had  an  easy  time.  I felt  sure  Char- 
lotte never  troubled  about  such  prosaic  things, 
so  I surmised  that  Mrs.  Bondurant  had  all  their 
keys.  Sure  enough,  she  had.  I confided  in  her, 
and  you  should  have  seen  her  surprise  and  de- 
light. It ’s  a joy  to  do  things  for  such  appre- 
ciative people.  Mrs.  Bondurant  gave  me  a 
description  of  everything  she  wants  Charlotte 
to  wear.  She ’s  to  be  married  in  her  graduation 
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frock.  I guess  you  saw  her  in  that  last  June, 
didn’t  you?” 

‘‘Yes.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  get  for  Professor 
Kellogg?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know.  Anything  — the  first 
conventional  suit  I find  in  his  trunk.  Is  it  your 
idea  to  carry  hack  these  things  and  order  the  rest 
of  their  baggage  sent  down  on  the  same  train 
they  are  to  take?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do  you  suppose  they  will  let  us  have  it?” 

“I  got  an  order  from  Mrs.  Bondurant.” 
“Business  girl!  How  did  you  happen  to  think 
of  all  this?” 

“It  just  popped  into  my  head  when  Mrs.  Bon- 
durant was  so  quaintly  horrified  at  the  idea  of 
Charlotte’s  marrying  in  her  riding-suit  or  any- 
thing ready-made.  So  I figured  out  how  we 
could  make  the  trip,  and  spoke  to  you  before  you 
left  last  night.  Is  n’t  Mrs.  Bondurant  interest- 
ing? I ’m  so  glad  mother  consented  to  board 
them  while  they  remain  here.” 
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“Would  she  take  me  in  if  I should  stay  a 
while?’’ 

“You  ’ll  have  to  ask:  her.  It ’s  something  un- 
usual for  us.” 

“Would  you  second  my  petition?”  he  asked 
pointedly. 

“Would  it  he  pleasant  for  you  to  be  thrown 
so  constantly  with  the  Bondurants?”  she  asked 
more  pointedly. 

“Why  not?  The  Bondurants  and  Morrisons 
have  been  friends  for  generations.” 

“Weren’t  you  and  Charlotte  engaged?”  she 
inquired  bluntly. 

“N-no,”  he  answered  dubiously. 

Laura  looked  incredulous. 

“Ask  her,”  Nat  insisted.  “I  came  all  the  way 
out  here  to  ask  her  that  same  question.  She  con- 
vinced me  we  were  not,  never  had  been,  and  never 
would  be.  But  it  is  not  my  fault  that  we  were 
not  — are  not  engaged,”  he  added  honestly. 

“Don’t  you  feel  unhappy,  chagrined?” 

“Do  I look  so?”  He  turned  his  frank,  smil- 
ing face  fully  toward  her.  “I  myself  hardly 
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understand  why  I am  not  miserable.  If  this  dis- 
appointment had  come  to  me  in  Mobile  where  I 
have  always  loved  Charlotte,  and  lately  have 
looked  forward  to  her  making  a home  again  of 
the  house  my  mother  left  desolate  — It  would 
have  cut  deep  there.  But  out  here  where  State 
and  people  are  in  the  making  and  everything 
goes  with  a rush,  it ’s  different,  easier.  Out  here 
and  with  you — ” 

‘‘We  are  not  going  with  a rush  as  we  must  if 
we  expect  to  get  back  with  the  wedding  garments 
in  time  for  them  to  be  used  at  the  ceremony. 
Let ’s  ride  faster,”  she  urged. 

Suddenly  Nat’s  face  creased  with  merriment 
and  his  jolly  laugh  rang  infectiously  through 
the  chill  gray  air. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Laura,  laughing  in  sym- 
pathy. 

“Don’t  I cut  a ludicrous  figure?  Came  over 
three  thousand  miles  — spent  five  days  and  nights 
in  stuffy  cars  — to  beg  a girl  to  make  a halfway 
engagement  whole,  binding.  Instead,  she  takes 
away  what  little  assurance  I had  — or  thought  I 
had  — tells  me  she  loves  another  man.  They 
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decide  to  marry  the  next  day  and  I,  whom  she 
rejected  the  night  before,  roust  out  at  crack  of 
day  the  next  morning  to  ride  — how  far?  — 
twelve  each  way  ? — to  get  my  successful  rival 
some  suitable  clothes  in  which  to  marry  the  girl 
I myself  had  intended,  lo!  these  many  years  to 
marry.  Honestly  now,  you  know,  it ’s  a joke 
on  me.  Won’t  the  boys  at  home  howl  if  they 
hear  it?  Yet  I might  tell  it  on  myself,  if  I 
should  be  so  — so  situated  that  the  sting  of  her 
refusal  was  — was  counteracted.” 

He  looked  at  Laura  intently.  She  was  study- 
ing a point  of  the  wide  horizon. 

“Look,”  she  exclaimed,  “we  ’re  not  halfway 
to  Ketchum  and  the  sun  is  about  to  rise.” 
“When  the  sun  rose  yesterday  I first  saw  you, 
first  heard  your  glorious  voice,”  Nat  persisted, 
with  genuine  feeling. 

“At  sunrise  to-day  you  ’ll  see  nothing  but  my 
horse’s  heels  if  you  don’t  ride  up.  As  for  my 
voice,  I must  save  it  to  sing  at  the  wedding;  so 
don’t  let ’s  talk  any  more.” 

Save  it  she  must  have,  from  the  volume,  the 
sweetness,  and  the  color  with  which  her  velvet 
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voice  filled  the  little  church  as  the  wedding-party 
began  to  assemble.  Her  long  ride  in  the  early 
morning  air,  her  many  helpful  ministrations  since 
her  return,  instead  of  tiring  her  seemed  to  have 
reinforced  her  radiant  vigor. 

As  she  stood  in  her  pale  pink  dress  with  long, 
shapely  hands  folded  on  the  choir  railing,  she 
typified  the  strong,  clear  call  of  the  West  to  many 
men.  So  she  appeared  and  appealed  to  Nat 
Morrison  as  he  came  in  with  Mrs.  Bondurant  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sawtelle.  They  took  seats  in 
front  of  the  goodly  crowd  that  had  gathered  to 
witness  the  solemn  ceremony  that  interests  all 
people. 

“The  bishop  is  to  officiate;  the  governor  is 
best  man;  the  doctor  will  give  her  away,”  Nat 
whispered  to  Mrs.  Bondurant,  “so  I ’m  left  to 
be  chief  mourner.” 

“You  don’t  look  the  part.  I do,  with  my  red 
eyes,”  Marion  replied,  trying  to  jest.  But  her 
eyes  filled  again. 

Bishop  Mathews,  looking  like  an  over-grown, 
over-dressed  cherub,  came  from  the  vestry  room 
into  the  chancel,  beaming  impartially  upon  all. 
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Knox  Kellogg,  with  Governor  Gooding,  fol- 
lowed him  halfway,  halted,  and  gazed  expectantly 
down  the  aisle. 

The  audience  also  turned  and  looked.  It  is  a 
pity  mankind  could  not  have  paused  and  looked. 
For  Charlotte,  with  her  arm  in  her  brother’s, 
wearing  the  filmy  white  robes  fetched  by  Laura’s 
thoughtfulness  and  energy,  carrying  a big 
bouquet  of  sego  lilies  that  her  sweetheart  had 
risked  being  late  for  his  own  wedding  to  ride  out 
and  gather,  walking  away  from  a past  and  people 
she  loved  to  a future  she  trusted  and  a man  she 
adored,  was  an  uplifting  vision.  In  place  of  the 
conventional  veil  her  glinting  gold-brown  hair 
was  encircled  with  lily-buds  and  her  delicate  face 
was  shielded  only  by  her  long,  downcast  lashes. 

Kellogg  was  astonished  at  his  approaching 
bride.  He  had  never  before  seen  her  except  in 
severe  travelling  or  outing  garb;  in  this  fluffy, 
soft  attire  she  appeared  etherealized,  bewitching, 
and  young,  oh,  so  young.  He  feasted  his  eyes 
on  her  beauty. 

Something  in  his  ardent,  mesmeric  gaze  caused 
Charlotte  to  lift  her  long  lashes  and  look  toward 
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him  with  luminous  eyes.  Her  happy  trance  was 
broken.  Her  startled  regard  dissected  the  group 
waiting  at  the  altar.  The  bishop  was  unmistak- 
able, the  governor  almost  equally  familiar.  Then 
that  tall,  clean-shaven,  distinguished-looking, 
correctly  tailored  man  must  be  the  one  she  was  to 
marry.  He  certainly  looked  quite  ditferent  from 
the  khaki-clad,  booted,  and  bearded  man  she  had 
promised  to  marry. 

Charlotte  almost  stood  still  in  her  surprise. 
Dr.  Bondurant  glanced  sharply  at  her  sidewise. 
If  his  sister  wished  to  back  out  of  this  affair  as 
rashly  as  she  had  rushed  into  it,  he  was  willing 
to  aid  and  abet  her.  For  one  blank  moment 
Charlotte  was  cold  with  apprehension  that  she 
was  not  a suitable  wife  for  so  eminent  a man, 
then  she  recalled  his  deep,  blundering,  sensitive 
love  for  her,  and  was  warmed  with  the  conviction 
that  he  needed  just  such  a one  as  she. 

They  had  now  reached  the  waiting  prelate, 
but  Bishop  Mathews  remained  silent  a moment 
from  sheer  amazement  at  Charlotte’s  intensified 
resemblance,  in  her  more  elaborate  attire,  to  the 
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miniature  of  Countess  Nadine,  buried  now  on 
poor  Ivan’s  breast. 

Professor  Kellogg  stepped  to  Charlotte’s  side. 
He  studied  her  as  strangely  as  she  had  eyed  him. 

“Hadn’t  we  better  be  introduced  first?”  she 
whispered  with  her  inimitable  mixture  of  gaiety 
and  tenderness. 

“The  next  time  you  ’re  introduced  it  will  be 
as  Mrs.  Kellogg,”  he  softly,  proudly  retorted 
under  her  tutelage. 

Then  the  little  bishop,  dignified  by  robe  and 
office,  began  the  incomparable,  immemorial  serv- 
ice. The  organ  sank  to  a tuneful  murmur 
and  Laura  Sawtelle  sang  under  her  breath,  like 
a thrush  in  its  sleep: 

Sweetheart,  a bird’s  voice  calling 
Startles  the  air  with  rapturous  sweetness, 

Dear  heart,  fair  heart,  thy  love  is  winging 
Swiftly  his  way  to  thy  waiting  feet. 

Half  an  hour  later,  at  the  station,  Charlotte, 
in  the  becoming  travelling-suit  Knox  Kellogg 
had  first  seen  her  in,  hummed  the  tune  of  Laura’s 
song,  while  her  husband  opened  a telegram  the 
operator  handed  him,  repeated  from  Ketchum: 
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Letter  unanswered. 
Arizona  cliff-dwellings  ? 


New  York. 

Will  you  go  with  me  study 
Von  Schulhofer. 


Professor  Kellogg  scribbled  his  reply  in 
happy,  reckless  amplitude: 

Hailey. 

“No.  Biblical  excuse.  Married  me  a wife  to-day. 
Going  to  study  escape  from  modem  cliff-dwelling.  We 
hope  to  entertain  you  in  real  home  on  return  from 
Arizona.  Will  write.” 

Knox  Kellogg. 


He  showed  it  to  Charlotte. 

“ ‘We’!”  he  repeated,  with  tender  pride. 

The  little  train  gave  a preliminary  jerk.  Nat 
Morrison  hurried  along  the  platform  from  the 
baggage  car  where  he  had  identified  and  re- 
checked the  baggage  forwarded  from  Ketchum. 
He  handed  the  checks  through  the  window. 

“Where  are  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bondurant?”  he 
asked,  missing  them  for  the  first  time. 

“I  Ve  told  them  good-bye,”  said  Charlotte 
bravely.  ‘T  shall  not  see  them  again  until  we 
come  to  Mobile  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Shall  we  find  you  there?  Or  will  you  be  able 
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to  tear  yourself  away  from  Idaho  by  Christ- 
mas?” 

Then,  seeing  that  Kellogg  was  busy  with  the 
suit-cases,  and  that  Laura,  who  was  hastening 
toward  them  with  the  bridal  bouquet  of  sego 
lilies  freshly  sprinkled,  was  not  yet  within  hearing 
distance,  Charlotte  whispered  hurriedly; 

“Stay  here  and  win  her.  She’s  a girl  in  a% 
thousand.” 

“She  certainly  is.  But  she  might  treat  me  as 
you  did,  and  — and  it  would  cut  deeper.” 

“I  know  it.  But  she’s  the  very  woman  for 
you.  Good  luck — ” 

The  little  train  pulled  slowly  out  with  Char- 
lotte’s radiant  face  and  Professor  Kellogg’s  lean 
features  alive  with  happiness,  framed  in  one 
window. 

Laura  Sawtelle  had  remained  dumb  with  the 
embarrassment  of  intruding  into  Charlotte’s  and 
Nat’s  conversation  concerning  herself. 

Charlotte  waved  to  Laura. 

“Here ’s  hoping  we  ’ll  see  you  in  Mobile 
Christmas!”  she  called  softly,  audaciously.  Her 
piquant  face  entreated  a sign  from  Laura. 
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That  statuesque  young  lady  stepped  sedately 
behind  Nat  Morrison.  Screened  by  his  broad 
shoulder,  she  caught  Charlotte’s  eager  eyes  and 
gave  a slight,  rosy,  affirmative  nod. 

‘‘Oh,  Knox,”  breathed  Charlotte,  sinking  back, 
satisfied,  “isn’t  Idaho  ideal?” 

“The  whole  world  is,”  he  agreed  emphatically. 


THE  END 
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